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‘Hddg éxsivos 6 paos 6 iy ~puxny dior pépa. 
| Nutius, Lpise. e Mart. 


| Reversen ann Dear Sin, - 
| Ir is not without some hesitation and inward 
debate, that I have come to the resolution of dignifying 
| my present labour by connecting it, in this manner, with 
| your-honoured name. 
Not that I have any fear of being called to account 
by yourself, for the assumption of such a liberty. Hav- 
| ing been one of the first to sanction the undertaking, 
Í you will not repudiate the result of its fulfilment. 
But there are many who delight to hold you in honour, 
and who, without misgiving, may be called Nathanaels in 
} piety, simplicity, and zeal—possibly, also, in the want 
} of a large intellectual sympathy with regard to the va- 
rious modes in which: the elements of Religion, material 
and formal, are capable of being apprehended—to whom 
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every truly German theologian is little better than a 
Nazarene. My fear is, lest some individuals of this class 
should interpret my sincere and uncaptious homage into 
an attempt to identify you with the details of doctrine - 
and sentiment contained or implied in the following 
pages. Certainly, if such an attempt were made, it 
could be fruitful of evil to none save its author. You 
could not suffer: the Church and the World know you 
too well. 

Considerate readers, however, will, I trust, bear in 
mind that a Translator, by the mere act of translation, 
does not even profess his own adherence to the system 
of his author, If it were so, a man might easily come 
to be esteemed the luckless champion of half-a-dozen 
different and hostile creeds. Much less, then, is the 1 
imputation of such an adherence implied in a mere | 
Dedication. 

There are reasons, moreover, for connecting your name 
with that of Schleiermacher: especially in an age which 
groans over the want of Union in the Church, and yet, 
in too many instances, hugs that mental littleness which 
renders Union impossible; an age, therefore, which can- 
not afford that any real analogy or identity between the 
services attempted or accomplished by men of God in 
different countries and under different circumstances, 
should be overlooked or ignored. The invidiousness, not 
to say the impertinence, of a formal comparison between 
yourself and the great German, I would wholly avoid. I 
should be very unworthy, too, to write myself your 
Pupil, if I were ignorant or forgetful of the existence of 
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fan important diference, in principle as well as in detail, 
between your system and his. Yet if (though under 
lifferent circumstances and in spheres of different extent) 
fo combat alike, for love of the same Kingly Prophet 
and Priest of Humanity, against that bondage of the 
‘etter, which leaves no room for a free, symmetrical de- 
velopement of the higher life in man, but condemns even 
he renewed mind to a state of hopeless pupilage,— 
against that inflated fanaticism, which dreams that it 
pan dispense with learning, and looks for the fire-baptism 
bf Pentecost and the success of the Apostolic preachers 
without their previous training under the Prince of all 


Instructors,—and last, not least, against that haughty, 
Gorgon-eyed, soul-freezing Rationalism, which tends to 
ronfound Eternal Reason with the lean results of Human 
Reasoning, Faith with logical Understanding, and Re- 
ligion with Morality,—if the participation in this grand 
conflict of principle (webs Tà TVEVMATIXG TIS Tongas ey To% 
Eeroveavios) may form a bond of union between Christian 
Teachers of different countries and of different Church- 
| Communities: then, doubtless, in that world in which all 

truth-loving spirits come to understand one another, 
| here will be no lack of sympathy between yourself and 


| “Yet a little while” is this mutual understanding de- 
layed! The day of conflict and toil—in its burden and 
heat, at least—is almost ended. A brief interval of ve- 
fnerable repose—(may it yet be long enough for the ac- 
omplishment of some parting service to the Church, in 
which ages unborn shall rejoice!)—of repose consecrated 
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by the respect, the sympsthy, the. prayers, of all who 
know. how to appreciate the refinement of the gentle- 
man, tho learning of the scholar, the fidelity of the friend, 
tho simplicity and integrity of the man of God—and ` 
then—“ the night cometh”! A night, not shadowy, 
phantasmal, drear, like that through which the noblest 
Preceptor of Heathendom had to grope his uncertain 
way; but clear, calm, cloudless, illumined by the pre- 
sence of the Perfected through Suffering, and fading into 
the pale dawn of Light Eternal! 

In grateful acknowledgment of a relation which, 
although formally at an end, will, I trust, continue in 
some sense to have a virtual existence until, in one or 
both of us, the “ mortal shall have put on immortality,” 
I beg permission to lay this humble offering, though of 
foreign growth, upon the altar of your jubilee rejoicing; 
and-once again to subscribe myself, 


REVEREND AND DEAR Su 
With the greatest respect, 
Your obliged and affectionate Pupil, 


WILLIAM FARRER. 


Lonpon, April 1850. 


TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE: 


— 


Tas purpose of this work is not, directly, to add an- 
other English verdict to those which have already been 
uttered among us respecting the character and merits 
(or demerits, as some would be ready to suggest) of 
Schleiermacher; but rather to furnish a small contribu- 
tion, at least, towards the means by which the English. 
Theologian may be enabled to. form- an independent 
judgment with regard to the matter. Truly it is but a 
small contribution which we here present; yet few, we 
think, will venture to deny that our- selection is about 
the best that could be made by way of a beginning.* If 
we had wished to exhibit.the rhetorieal and poetic 
element. of Schleiermacher’s genius,'or to illustrate the 
genetic developement. of his system, we should certainly 
have commenced with. his “ Discourses on Religion.” 
In so doing, however, wo should’ have fellen into the old 

e It must not bé forgotten, however, that a specimen of Schleier- 
macher’s eriticiem appeared in England we ¢arly as the year 1825, in a 
translation of his “ Essay on the Gospel of St. Luke,’”—attributed to that 


eminently learned prelate, the present Bishop of St, pers a the 
Rev. Connop Thirlwall.) 
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blunder of showing but a brick or two as a specimen of 
the entire edifice; or at all events, of inviting men to 
judge of the size and splendour of the temple from a 
sight of its mere approaches. Most readers, of the 
class for whom this book is intended, will, we think, 
prefer a bird's-eye view of the plan and frame-work of the 
whole structure. And this is what we have sought to 
furnish here. 

In so far as an introduction was necessary, it has 
been thought that this want would be best supplied in a 
translation of the “ Reminiscences of Schleiermacher,” 
which were published in the “Studien und Kritiken,” 
very soon after his death, by his friend and diseiple, Dr. 
Lücke. To the warm feeling and lively interest em- 
bodied in them by reason of the circumstances under 
which they were composed, they unite a sober judgment 
respecting the theological position, merits, and influence 
of Schleiermacher,—a judgment which the Translator 
cannot help regarding as correct in the main, though 
his own stand-point as an English Congregationalist 
would prevent him from accepting all the views of the 
German Presbyterian Professor. Most firmly does he 
believe, most heartily does he rejoice in, the testimony 
of Dr. Liicke, that Schleiermacher had no intention of 
founding a schoo/, in the ordinary sense of that term. 
It is the misfortune of the world, and pre-eminently the 
misfortune of the Church, that when God sends a great 
man upon the earth, he is too often forthwith regarded 
by the majority of those who have, in some sort, a re- 
ceptivity for his communications, not as a force, to 
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stimulate all powers of life in man, both human and 
Divine, to fresh activity and incessant progress, but 
rather as a kind of incarnate law or final norm, to mark 
for them, everlastingly, (so far as this world is con- 
cerned), the limits of the true and the attainable. Yet 
it can hardly be said that this has been the case 
with regard to Schleiermacher, at least in his own coun- 
try. The worthiest and most reverent of his disciples 
whom it has been the happiness of the writer to know, 
are men who, so to speak, have got beyond Schleier- 
macher; but men who, at the same time, are ever free 
to confess that, under the blessing of the Only Wise, it 
was Schleiermacher himself who helped them to do so. It 
may be quite true, as one of our reviews, (a Hercules for 
strength from its very cradle), has lately affirmed, in an 
article, the ability of which it would be simply absurd 
to question, and almost superfluous to praise,—that 
“ to revive his (Schleiermacher’s) creed at this time of 
day, in any considerable school of Germany, would be 
as easy as to restore the Continental system;” albeit 
the writer has evidently allowed himself to state the 
case guite strongly enough, as men are wont to do when 
writing in earnest. According to our thinking, how- 
ever, there is one thing which would be less easy still; 
and that is, to annihilate the influence which Schleier- 
macher has exerted, and is yet exerting, upon the cha- 
racter, the contents, and the developement of theology 
in Germany, and the consequent necessity for a certain 
degree of acquaintance with his system, on the part of 
every theologian who desires both historically and spiri- 
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tually to. understand the Christianity of the nineteenth 
century, in its various forms.of manifestation.* 

There are. three principal.objects to be kept in view 
in a translation of this kinds.#rict fidelity to the author’a 
meaning; so far as itis ascertained; a general adherence 
to his terminology; and a resistance, as effectual as may 
be, to the barbarizing influence which the practice of 
translation is. apt to exert.upon the style of the trans- 
lator.: The first-and the last of these particulars are of 
the very essence of a-translation, properly so called, 
The importance of the second of them will be seen at 
onca ‘hy æ reference to‘ the fact that.a great, original — 
thinker,.in any department of human- science, rarely fails 
to introduse old and familiar. terms into the midst. of 
new. associations and uses, as well as to frame new words 
for the expression of his ewn conceptions or classifica- 
tions. All.the three points just named. have been re- 
garded: in ithe. present instance; with what success the 
reader will determine. . The Translator feels constrained 
to own, that in regard to the last of them his suécess 
has not always been proportioned to his wishes, Natu- 
rally inclined to the construction of long, intricate, and 
cumbrous periods, he has had to deal-with materials 
calculated .rather to aggravate this tendency than to 
correct.:it.i.. A, glance at Dr. Liicke’s article will suffice 
to-show: the truth of this assertion in so-far as he-is con- 


* The “Tabular Sketch” which follows this. Preface makes no preten- 
sion to absolute completeness; but it is believed to be correct as far as it 
goes, arid may serve to elucidate some passages im the “ Reminiscences” 
which might otherwise be obscure. 
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earned; and the extremely terse, edmpressed, and ellipti- 
cal style: andi structure adopted in’ the present work of 
_ Sehleiermacher’s, being contrary: to the general and 
natural character of his style as exemplified in his other 
produbtions,.cantributes to augment the: difficulty of a 
close and yet tolerably flowing translation into English, 
~a difficulty-which, in German works: of this class, is 
always sufficiently formidable. »The Translator confi- 
dently -believes, however, that:those’ readers who are 
best qualified: to: judge, will be precisely the readiest to 
make all reasonable allowance:for defects which could 
hardly be avoided; and if the simple commendation ofa 
constientious and not, wholly unsuccessful.effort to retain 
and convey the meaning of the original be acoorded to 
him, he, is coatent to leave all minor blemishes to that 
indulgent consideration which. is seldom refused to a first 
appearance in the more settled and permanent world of 
literature.* 
.. It was at one time the intention. of the Translator to 
prefix.to,the work a brief account of the progress which 
has been ‘made, in Germany, in the: preliminary disci- 
pline called Theological Encyclopedia, since the second 
- edition of Sehleiermacher’s book appeared; especially by 
the Theologians of what is called, with. sufficient pro- 
priety, the, Middle School—who, without sacrificing any 
part of the real gain to Theology involved in‘the labours 


® Some of the more important subintelligenda which have been supplied, 
are enclosed within brackets,—especially those about which there might 
be a difference of opinion; but it would have been impossible,—and if 
possible, useless,—to have adopted this course universally, 
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of Schleiermacher, have succeeded in giving to th 
Scriptural norm of Christian Faith and Life a positio 
more in accordance, not only with its own just claims, 
but also with the real exigencies of the devout conscious 
ness, than that which seems to have been assigned to i 
in his system. But upon further consideration, th 
Translator was led to think that this purpose might b 
more suitably carried out elsewhere; and conceiving tha 
if the adage about a great book is worth anything at all 
it must apply with tenfold emphasis in the case of 4 
large introduction to a small one, he was withheld fro 
extending the present Preface, by the salutary fear tha 
if he did so, the reader might possibly hold himself ex 
cused from looking into it at all. 

For the very extensive use which has been. made 
capitals and italics in the larger part of this volume, th 
Translator is exclusively responsible. His object h 
been to assist the reader in what Jean Paul calls th 
summary apprehension of the successive paragraphs; ¢ 
kind of aid which the increasing productivity of th 
press and the pen is likely to leave us small room fo 
despising. 

It only remains to be stated, that if the present wor 
should meet with due encouragement, it may probabl 
be followed by the appearance of translations from oth 
writings of the same author. 


Lonpon, April 1850. 
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TABULAR SKETCH 


FACTS AND DATES IN THE LIFE OF 
SCHLEIERMACHER. 


Nov. 21, FRIEDRICH DanieL Ernsy SCHLEIERMACHER born 
at Breslau, in Silesia. 

Went to the school of the United Brethren at Niesky, in 
Upper Lusatia ; and subsequently to the Theological Semi- 
nary of the same community at Gnadau, in Saxony. 

Left the Moravian Communion. Studied at the University 
of Halle, under Nösselt, Knapp, Eberhard, and Wolf. 

Became Tutor in the family of Count Dohna-Schlobitten, 
of Finkenstein in Prussia. 

Removed to Berlin, to the Seminary for Masters of 
Classical Schools (in the capacity of Assistant-Teacher). 
His ordination. Assistant-Minister at Landsberg on the 
Warthe, in Brandenburg. 

Preacher at the Charité (the principal Hospital) in Berlin. 
Assisted the elder Sack (afterwards Bishop Sack) in trans- 
lating “Blair’s Sermons.” Issued a translation of Fawcett’s 
“‘ Sermons,” (Berlin, 1798). Took part with the brothers 
Schlegel in the “ Athenzeum.” Published his “ Discourses 
on Religion,” (Berlin, 1799); “ Monologues,” (Berlin, 
1800) ; “ Letters of a Preacher residing out of Berlin,” 
(an occasional production—Berlin, 1800); and a first col- 
lection of “ Sermons,” (Berlin, 1801). He also agreed to 
join Friedrich Schlegel in translating Plato, but afterwards 
undertook the work alone. 

Court-Chaplain (Minister of the Court-Church) at Stolpe, 
in Pomerania. 

“First Lines of a Criticism of the Doctrine of Morals, as 
hitherto treated,” (Berlin). 


Xiv 


` 1804. 


1806. 


1807, 


1809, 
1810. 


1611, 


1814. 


1817. - 


1847-18. 
1821-22. 


:1828. 
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“Two Non-Prejudicative Opinions,” &c., (Berlin). First 
volume of Plato. Declined a call to the University of 
Wuraburg. Appointed University Preacher, and Professor 
Extraordinary of Theology and Philosophy at Halle. 

“ Christmas, a Dialogue,” (Halle) 

(Halle attached to the Kingdom of Westphalia). Returned 
to Berlin, and lectured there. “ Critical Letter on the so- 
called First Epistle of Paul to Timothy,” (Berlin, 1807), 
“ Occasional Thoughts on Universities, in the German 
sense,” (Berlin, 1808). 

Minister of Trinity Church, Berlin. His — 
Professor in the New University of Berlin. Attached to 


` the Ministry of the Interior for the Department of Publie 


Instruction. 
Member of the Academy of Sciences. “ Brief Outline of 
the Study of Theology.” i . 
Secretary of the Philosophical Class in the Academy. Re- 
lease from his connexion with the Ministry of the Interior, 
“ Critical Essay on the Gospel of Luke.” President of oo 
Berlin Synod. 

Controversy with Von Ammon. 

& Connected Exhibition of the Christian Faith, according to 
the Principles of the Evangelical Church.” 

Establishment of the “ Studien und Kritiken”—a genuine 
product of his spirit, though not directed by him. 


‘Feb. 12. Died at Berlin. His remains are interred in 


the cemetery of his parish, at some little distance from the 
city on its southern side. A simple monument, with a 
bust in white marble, of exquisite workmanship (by Rauch), 
has been erected over his grave. 
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OF 


SCHLEIERMACHER. 


| Orren, within the present lustrum, has it been our 
| painful lot to behold some of the most distinguished 
| men of our nation depart from amongst us; precisely 
| those to whom, in different departments of the intellect- 
| ual life, the present generation is indebted for its pecu- 
| liar character and progress. 

Barthold Niebuhr, the great explorer of history, opens 
this series of illustrious dead; at the commencement of 
| @ season of commotion, in which more general calamity 
| might possibly occasion the particular loss of this great 
| man to be felt less at the moment, though the sorrow 
to which the event gave rise could not be wholly sup- 
| pressed. Goethe, Hegel, and others, have followed 
him. Now, Schleiermacher, too, is no longer among 
| us. Thus are the great personalities, the stays, the 
| luminaries of our age, one after another, taken away 
from us. This is a circumstance which happens in ac- 
| eordance with the everlasting order of nature. Still, it 
is not on that account any the less painful. He who 
loves the heights and the mountains, descends unwill- 
ingly into the level plain. And yet this alternation of 
mountain and plain, of heights and levels, is, in th: 
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spiritual world also, order and law. The history of 
humanity pursues its course between concentration and 
origination in distinguished individuals, and gradual 
diffusion and developement in the mass. Thus has it 
been ordained, even from the beginning, by Divine wis- 
dom and love. No one ought to complain of this ar- 
rangement; least of all he who has been taught by the 
Gospel to discern even in death the law of life, and in 
the evanescent kingdoin of nature the everlasting king- 
dom of Divine grace. 

Schleiermacher, at a recent Festival of the Dead,* 
while instructing and consoling a Christian assembly 
with regard to the loss of distinguished men, by a refer- 
ence to the arrangements of the Divine kingdom, uttered 
these memorable words: “ This, too, is God’s arrange- 
ment,—that there exists among the children of men a 
great, yea, often a very great difference, as well in re- 
lation to the intellectual gifts with which God has fur- 
nished them, as to the position which he has assigned 
them, and to those external conditions of efficiency by 
which one man seems to be favoured more than another. 
This difference exists, and we dare not deny it; so that 
when we look at human affairs in a general point of view, 
we cannot say that one human life is of the same value 
as another. And this Divine arrangement—where could 
it have been more clearly manifested,—what could have 
been a stronger expression of it, than the difference 
which obtained between the Redeemer and all other 

* The Festival of the Dead (Todtenfest, Gedichtniss-Feier der Ver- 


storbenen) is an annual holiday of the Lutheran Church, from which it 
has passed over into, or been retained by, the United Evangelical Church 


of Prussia. It is a simple commemoration of the departed, with a view tọ... 


the edification of the living ; and seems to have been instituted, in accor- — 
dance with that conservative principle by which the Lutheran system is 
so extensively characterized, in place of the Romanist festival of All 
Souls.—Tr. 
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children of men? That was the highest point to which 
this diversity amongst men was to rise: that in the 
midst of the sinful race of men the Word was to be- 
come flesh,—that the express image of God was to walk 
amongst them. In comparison with this difference, 
every other may well disappear; and yet he who was 
thus distinguished, was scarcely permitted to attain the 
bloom of manhood, but was then to be taken away 
hence again. And what did he send in his room? By 
what means was the work which he had begun, to be 
| now further carried on? He sent the Spirit of Truth: 
he poured out upon his disciples this Spirit, who took 
| of that which was his, and made it clear to them,—who 
| distributed gifts, and, according to his good pleasure, 
| left not himself without witness, in a greater or smaller 
degree, in one and another. And thus it is, too, in all 
| human affairs. Oh! when we call up before our minds, 
as a whole and in detail, the chequered web of our 
social affairs, consisting as it does of manifold compli- 
cations, truly, how much seems often to rest on. one 
| beloved head! How often is the experience repeated. 
that-upon the determination of a single individual, upon 
| the fact of its coming to maturity or the contrary, a 
large part of the immediately ensuing course of human 
affairs depends,—war and peace, order or destruction, 
| prosperity or ruin! Thus does it happen with regard to 
| the civic concerns of men. The case is the same, too, 
if we have regard to the cultivation of their mental 
| powers; in which, also, it often happens that one man 
outshines all: others by a great example, and levels paths 
which were before blocked up: but it is necessary that 
he ahould be protected in his activity for a certain time, 
“if, the newly-opened field is not to be buried again under 
“vubbish, and nothing to remain but what existed before 
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him. Let us not forget, however, that on the one hand 
the Redeemer was the culminating point, the highest 
summit of this Divine arrangement; but that he was 
also, on the other hand, the being through-whom the 
prophecy was to receive its accomplishment,—that 
every valley should be filled up, and every height be 
made plain. And the more the community of man is 
developed,—the more widely the points of friendly con- 
tact, which as a common bond of union embrace all, 
extend,—the greater the influences which diffuse them- 
selves from every part over the whole—so much the 
smaller does the influence of individual men become. 
Most of all is this intended to be the case, most of all 
is it actually the case, in the Church of the Lord, with 
regard to all that belongs to the concerns of salvation. 
It is true that even here, we see how, immediately in 
the room of the Saviour, the Spirit, poured out by him, 
moulded as its especial instruments only his apostles 
and some few individuals besides; and subsequently, 
too, we see that even the Church of Christ, from time 
to time, fell into such outward entanglements or such 
inward obscurations, that it became necessary for the 
Spirit of God to impart to individuals an especial energy, 
to kindle up an especially clear light in one, or in a few 
souls, in order that thus there might proceed from 
certain particular points a new life, which should con- 
tinue to diffuse itself, should pervade the darkness, and, 
in the name of the Lord, awaken those who were dead 
to a new and fresh life again. But this is what consti- 
tutes our true confidence in the kingdom of God and its 
continuance,—that there are continually fewer and fewer 
of these disturbances, and that for this reason the ne- 
cessity that individuals should be prominent in the 
kingdom of the Lord, also becomes more rare. If the 
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Spirit of God is continually to advance in the accom- 
| plishmient of his work in the human race, his influence 
must be exercised upon men more and more on every 
hand [all-sidedly], his presence and operation must be ca- 
pable of being perceived in every human life; and in the 
same measure must the disparity diminish amongst those 
who have found salvation in the name of the Lord, and 
are now seeking to diffuse that salvation more widely 
throughout the world. Therefore, as often as we derive 
from the life and activity of any individual, the feeling 
that he is, in a greater or smaller degree, an especial in- 
strument of God and of his Spirit, it ts very possible that 
when the period of his activity comes to an end,a feeling of 
anxiety may arise in our hearts; but this anwiety is not 
the product of faith. Faith ought to know that the Lord, 
when he recalls one, also calle and appoints another; and 
he will never be at a loss for instruments to accomplish 
that which, in his Son and through him, is already accom- 
plished everlastingly, and in the progress of time shall be 
ever more and more accomplished, through the increasing- 
ly equable co-operation of human energies, enlightened and 
directed by God.” 

Thus has the Christian sage, by his truly prophetic 
interpretation of the arrangements of the Divine king- 
dom, consoled us by anticipation, as it were, for our 
loss of him, and taken away from our remembrance 
and contemplation of him that sting, which, apart from 
the influence of Christian faith and hope, would have 
been all the more painful, in proportion to the grestness 
of the loss which we suffer through his death. . 

-` Schleiermacher belongs to that class of highly-gifted 
meri who, in every direction in which their outwatd and 
inward calling leads them, diffuse light and life; create, 
arrange, and rule. His was one of the kingly, domin- 
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ant natures. He was active in the most various de- 
partments and directions; he was distinguished and pre- 
eminent in them all. He was a learned theologian and 
a preacher of the word of God, a philosopher and 
philologer; he is known to the mass of the public as a 
talented writer upon the most important affairs of the 
day; and as a man of business, too, he was, in his own 
circle, beloved and highly esteemed. 

It is not my purpose to set forth the great gifts and 
merits of Schleiermacher, completely and in every aspect. 
This is the business of an exact biography, for the pro- 
duction of which there will be no lack either of ability 
of or inclination, among those who constituted the more 
familiar circle of his latter years. 1 confine myself to 
that department in which Sehleiermacher was, from the 
very first, at home; that to which, as to inward and 
outward vocation, he especially belonged: the depart- 
ment of Theology and the Church. In this department, 
he marks an epoch as few else have done. Dr. Neander, 
just after he had received intelligence of the death of 
his beloved instructor and colleague, accompanied the 
announcement of it to his hearers with these words: 
“The man is departed, from whom will be dated, for 
the future, a new epoch in theology.” There will not 
be wanting those who, from ignorance, or petty jealousy, 
or party spirit, will deny this affirmation. But I anti- 
cipate, without anxiety, that the more his efficient 
activity shall unfold itself in its entire extent and con- 
nexion, posterity, with adequate knowledge, and without 
envy or partiality, will confirm the verdict pronounced 
in the first moment of sorrow. It will, it must de- 
clare him to be the man with whom a new tendency, 
in Theology and in the Church, had its energetic com- 
mencement., 
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In general, Schleiermacher marks the transition of 
German Protestant Theology from the more negative-cri- 
tical dispersing and destroying, tendency to that reconstruc- 
tive, positive reformation with which we are now occupied. 
This reformation includes two elements; a regression 
and a progress. By the regression involved, I mean the 
renewed reception of positive Christianity into the whole 
depth and capacity of the devout mind; the restoration 
of severe, connected Christian thinking, and the reani- 
mation of the idea of ecclesiastical fellowship. These 
are the unalterable elements of every healthy Christian 
life. Our Protestant Theology and Church are built 
upon them. They can never become lost in the Church 
of the Lord. But they were, for a time, more or less 
obscured, scattered, and deprived of strength, among 
ourselves. The problem of the present is, to animate, to 
collect, to strengthen them anew. ‘This, however, is not 
possible, apart from the living progress of that science, 
which, advancingly with the progress of time, separates 
all that is purely human, all that is accidental and ines- 
sential, all that is imposed and arbitrary from the original 
Word of God, and, amidst the letter and the form, makes 
the living spirit free and active; but which, at the same 
time, just by means of the spirit thus made free, pre- 
serves and animates the original form, and while opening 
up the understanding of the Word of God in its height 
and depth, on the other hand closes the path of contra- 
diction and doubt for ever. The mode of procedure 
of this science will be chiefly critical. Ad criticism is 
not advancing and reformatory. We have become 
acquainted with a criticism which, being destitute of 
Christian spirit or contents, thought to understand and 
judge the fulness of the Gospel by means of emptiness, 
faith by unbelief, truth by imaginations and sudden 
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fancies. In this process there was nothing salutary, 
but, on the contrary, retrogression and corruption. The 
most painful experiences have convinced us, that the true 
criticiam preceeds only from the fulness and concentra- 
tion of Christian life and thought; that only by diving, 
humbly and believingly, to the depths of the Divine 
Word, does Christian science acquire the strength and 
the right to understand the truth of the Gospel, and in 
accordance with this truth to judge and condemn all er- 
ror, and everything that is unchristian in its character. 
Schleiermacher’s youth falls within the period in which 
the criticism that was first set in motion by Semler with 
regard to Christian history, aid by Kant with regard to 
philosophy, comnienced its salutary conflict with the — 
earlier orthodoxy, which had now become soulless and 
insipid. It was the same period in which, after long re- 
pose; all the elements of civil, literary, and eeclesiastical — 
life were vehemently shaken as by a thunder-storm, and 
the old forms, ordinances, and customs went to pieces in — 
our father-land too. Schleiermacher, although educated 
in a community which, from its entire character, was most 
of all removed from these revolutionary agitations, and — 
slosed against them, could not withdraw himself from a 
participation in them; the less so, since he belonged by 
nature to those independent and impelling spirits who 
produce agitation even if they find none, and whose vital 
element is that of free inquiry, investigation, and dubi- 
tation. In the Dedication of his “ Discourses on Reli- 
gion” to the friend of his youth, Gustav Brinkmann — 
of Stoekholm, who was educated along with himself, 
amongst the United Brethren, he reminds the latter of 
that season “in which the mode of thinking of both 
young men was developed in a mutual fellowship, and in 
which, having broken away by the force of personal | 
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courage from a like yoke, and frankly seeking the truth, 
unbribed by any regard to mere authority, they began 
to call forth within themselves that harmony with the 
universe which their inward feeling prophetically placed * 
before them as their appropriate aim, and which life 
ought to express ever more and more perfectly in evéry 
direction.” But amidst all the impulsive energy of his 
liberty-loving, critical genius, which even in the midst of 
that confined and quiet community drew him into the, 
agitations of the time, and which afterwards, when he 
had returned to the great fellowship of the Protestant 
Church and the University, constrained him to a lively 
and thorough participation in all the excited movements 
of the age, especially in all its scientific investigations, 
inquiries, and doubtings,—he yet continued to be in- 
wardly and inseparably bound to the equally mighty 
energy of that devout disposition with which God had 
endowed him, and to which the community already re- 
ferred to had itself given the first powerful excitement, 
as well as its definite direction towards that which is 
the everlasting contents [q.d..sum and substance | of life, 
and which is found in the Saviour, and in fellowship 
with him. I have never’ been able to read without 
heartfelt emotion, what Schleiermacher says in his 
“ Discourses on Religion,” in grateful remembrance of 
the religious education which he had received amongat 
the United Brethren. ‘ Piety,” he says, “ was the ma- 
ternal womb in whose sacred obscurity my young life 
was nourished, and prepared for the world which was as 
yet closed to it; in this element my spirit breathed, be- 
fore it had as yet found its particular department in sci- 
ence and in the experience of life; this was my aid, when 
I began to sift the faith of my ancestors, and to purify 
my thoughts and feelings from the rubbish of former 
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ages; this remained to me, when even the God and the 
immortality of my childhood disappeared from before 


the doubting eye;* it led me undesignedly into active 


life; it showed me how I ought to hold myself sacred, 


with my talents and defects, in my undivided existence, — 
and through it alone have I learned friendship and love.” — 


Thus were Schleiermacher’s nature and life impelled 
and governed by two equally powerful forces. In the 
case of an intellect so thoroughly healthy, there could 
be no talk of sacrificing the one to the other; but only 
of maintaining, protecting, and perfecting each, within 
its rightful province. Schleiermacher apprehended very 
early the great problem of uniting, without confusion, 
without mutual injury or hindrance, free scientific inves- 
tigation with that piety which is governed by the Word 
of God and of Christ, in such a manner, that the contra- 


diction and the hostility in which they had become in- - 


volved by the movements of the age should increasingly 
disappear. The solution of this problem was, most 
strictly, the work of his whole life. He sought it in the 


difficult way of separation, pursuing both elements in ` 
their particularity, as far as to their highest and deepest 


points of unity. He separated theology and philosophy, 
faith and speculation, Church and State, with all that 
dialectical acuteness with which he was gifted; but, 
while he assigned to each of the two contrasted objects 
its peculiar sphere, in which, undisturbed by the other, 
it was, of itself, to unfold and to perfect itself, he held 
fast, with equal clearness and cordiality, the great as- 
sumption of the believing soul,—that as in the innermost 


* Any one who, being without any personal experience in such matters, 


might possibly misunderstand this passage, stands corrected by the obser- | 


vation relating to it, in the explanatory Notes [appended by Schleierma- 
cher to the third edition of the work here referred to]. 
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root of the spirit’s life the two are one, so also must per- 
fect unity and reconciliation spring as a necessary result 
from every healthy developement of the diverse. But, 
seeing that he regarded this unity and reconciliation 
neither as consisting in a speculative formula of faith 
with which all thinking should commence, nor as an easy 
spoil of which any indolent or frivolous person may make 
himself master by means of ha/fefforts,—but ratheras 
the infinite problem and the last result of a critical fabour 
im common on the part of all, in every department of life, 
—it might easily happen that, because he was occupied 
chiefly in the labour of separating and sundering as Ais 
immediate work, the unobservant should think them 
selves obliged to reckon him amongst the disuniting 
disturbing, and disrupting, rather than as belonging to 
the truly reconciling, constructive, and reforming spirits 
of the age. Any one, however, that considered his mode 
of thinking and his activity in their comprehcnsiveness 
and totality, must soon become aware that he was one 
of those great men in whose peculiar character is con- 
eentrated whatever is noblest and best in their age, and 
whose particular life-problem is at the same time the 
common, highest problem of the age; that is, in the 
present instance, the problem of reformation, by means 
of an equally energetic separation and reconciliation of 
eertain things which form an antithesis with each other. 
His merit consists precisely in this,—that he not merely 
apprehended with perfect clearness the reformational 
necessities and the reformational elements of the age in 
the department of Christianity, but also, in a distin- 
guished manner, by his peculiar theological thinking and 
working, satisfied the one and gave form to the other. 
In any other vocation than that of the theologian, 
Schleiermacher would still have become great and pre- 
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eminent, The age in which he made choice of his par- 
ticular calling, was the same in which Spalding found it 
necessary to convince people as to the utility of the office 
of the preacher. The State held out to his view more 
brilliant paths than the Church; and any other science © 
might easily have appeared to his mind of greater pro- 
mise than theology, in which, at that time more than at 
any other, want of refinement, tedious controversy, and 
a destructive tendency, had the upper hand. But he 
made choice of the theological, ecclesiastical vocation, 
because his inmost nature impelled him to it. Theology 
and the Church were from an early period of life the in- 
nermost centre of his activity; his love towards them 
grew with his years; philosophical and philological stu- 
dies were with him no mere collateral or amateur occu- © 
pation, but still his special proficiency in these respects 
merely served to adorn and to complete his theological — 
and ecclesiastical mastery. 

Schleiermacher did not accomplish the reformation of 
the age, in Theology and in the Church, alone. No great 
man stands alone, without help and fellowship in his age. © 
But Schleiermacher, with true originality, went on in ad- 
vance; he, by way of eminence, stimulated and directed 
the process of theological and ecclesiastical re-edification, 
and first moulded for himself those who were the most 
distinguished helpers and companions of his work. He 
founded a school, inasmuch as, especially from his first 
appearance as a teacher of theology and preacher at 
Halle, he assembled around him and attached to him, by 
means of his discourses and writings, 4 multitude of en- 
thusiastic hearers and admirers, who, rouséd and ani- 
mated by him, have wrought and are yet working in his 
spirit. Probably there are few among those who have 
become serviceable or auxiliary to the new movement in 
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Theology and. the Church, who do not owe their chief 
stimulus to the lectures or the writings of Schleiermacher. 
Indeed, mediately, all the more recent theologians have 
become his pupils, not excepting those who now follow 
another and even an opposite tendency. The stimulus 
put forth by him is at least consciously or unconsciously 
implied, in the case of all. If he has founded a school 
in this sense, he has not done so in any other, It was his 
manner, to work rather by stimulating than by prescrib- 
„ing, rather in the way of diffusion and emancipation, 
than in that of contraction, exclusion, and restraint. 
He never wished to found that kind of school which, 
with conscious purpose, makes its appearance as a party, 
secludes itself within a certain fixed method,* and excludes 
every modifying influence from without. For this,— 
notwithstanding all the strength and keenness of his sub- 
jectivity,—his regard for the Church and for science was 
too high, his intellect too free and too comprehensive. 
Even as, amidst all the certainty and fulness of that 
which he had found, he was and continued to the last to 
be himself a seeker (@nrnrixé¢),—even as he counted free 
individuality amongst the noblest of life's blessings,— 
so, in his labours, his chief object was simply this, to 
form every one to be a seeker after truth in earnest- 
ness and love,—to make the individuality of each so 
free and vigorous, that he should be able, amidst every 
excitement from without, freely to possess the truth 
after his own fashion, Free, independent disciples were 
what he sought to attract; slavish repeaters and imi- 
tators inspired him with disgust. But there are not 
a few amongst his disciples who, although they were 

at first stirred up by his agency in favour of the new 


© Mannerism would hardly have been too strong a rendering of the 
word here employed.— TR. 
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movement, have subsequently, to a certain extent, fall- 
en into contradiction and conflict with him, This cir- 
cumstance has occasioned sorrow to many a friend of 
Schleiermacher; most of all in those cases in which it 
was observable with regard to his opponents, that they 
had either stolen their best weapons from him, or learnt 
from him how to use them. In Ais spirit, we can find 
fault with them only when, ungrateful for what they 
have received, they have set aside the fellowship of dove 
with him. With regard to diversity of tendencies, and 
deviations from his opinions, no one was of a better 
courage than Schleiermacher himself.* He was not 
without sensibility as it respected affectionate recogni- 
tion and attachment; misunderstanding and unkind se- 
paration had power to cause him pain; but he felt a sin- 
cere rejoicing in the existence of a multiplicity of relations 
and tendencies, of oppositions and honourable conflicts. 
Apart from that which was furnished by the momentum 
of intellectual liberty in general, there was in himself an 
altogether special natural reason for this phenomenon, 


* « It seems to me,’—he says in the Notes to his “ Discourses on 
Religion,” p. 345,—® especially in every time of a greater excitement of 
the religious life, such as has undeniably commenced among us now,—to 
be in the highest degree necessary for the personal comfort of all those 
who exercise a perceptible religious influence, whether it be officially, or 
without any external, and only by virtue of their inward calling, that 
they should elevate themselves to this more liberal mode of thinking,” 
(see the beautiful passage concerning mastery and discipleship within the 
domain of religion, in the Discourses, p. 112), “ in order that they may 
not be surprised, if many of those whose first stimulus has been received 
from them, nevertheless afterwards find it necessary to take up a consi- 
derably different mode of thinking and feeling ere they can arrive at full 
satisfaction. Let every one rejoice in that he has excited life, for by this he 
approves himself to be an instrument of the Divine Spirit; but let none 
suppose that it lies within his power to determine the form which this life 
shall assume.” 
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and I am persuaded that Schleiermacher was acquainted 
with it. He had, in a peculiar manner, united in him- 
self the various elements of theology, and bound them 
up into a noble whole. But that which in him, by nature 
and by industry, was intimately bound up together, was 
not soin all. Along with the great men who, by reason 


of their nature and character, stand in the centre of things, 


there exists always upon the circumference and within 
the circle the multitude of those who, although they are 
attracted and determined by the centre, ever pursue 
that one side and tendency only which is most in har- 
mony with themselves, or of which they first became 
masters, and in doing so, lose all the rest, and, in the 
end, the centre by which the connexion is formed. Thus 
it happened with regard to Schleiermacher. Many 
whom he had, in the first instance, won back in favour 
of positive Christianity, or to whom he had opened up 
the profound source of the religious life in the immediate 
feeling, or to whom he had rendered clear and dear the 
vigorous connexion, and truth in the Spirit, of the 
Church’s system of doctrine, found themselves so power- 
fully excited and impelled thereby, that in following out 
this tendency they overlooked and lost the other (the 
critical) side of the system,—which he, from the central 
position in which he had his life, held fast with an equal 
degree of attachment and energy; nay, in the end, 
estranged, they came to regard the latter as something 
hostile. It is a circumstance worthy of remark, and one 
which furnishes a testimony in favour of the Christian 
vitality of his mode of teaching, that amongst those who 
attached themselves especially to the critical side of his 
theology, and made a further advance in ¿kat direction, 
there was probably not one who did not at the same 
time hold fast and cherish the religious and positive ec- 
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clesiastical momentum which the system contains. But 
as Schleiermacher, from that living centre in which he 
had his position, readily perceived the one-sided tenden- 
cies of the age, and, when they threatened to obtain the 
preponderance, held it his duty to combat them, if not — 
immediately, yet mediately, by bringing out with greater 
force the opposite side of the question,—it might easily — 
come.to pass that any one who saw him contending, © 
with decision and zeal, in the direction referred to, 
might suppose, (especially when the observer was himself 
attacked by the wrathful Ajax) that he was involved in 
contradiction and hostility towards the truth which he 
had himself on other occasions defended. Thus have 
mistinderstandings, silent and uttered enmities and se- 
parations, arisen in the midst of those who were in other 
respects akin to him. On this subject, he himself, in 
his own way, observes:—‘ If a one-sided tendency be- 
comes too strongly prominent, it is my—I know not 
whether I ought to say manner or wn-manner,* from a- 
natural fear lest the ship in which we are all sailing 
should capsize, to go over to the other side with az much 
force as is possible with my small weight.” Even these 
harmless words of moderating and preserving truth and 
love have been misunderstood, and cried down as an ex- 
pression—coming to light at last-—of his inward waver- 
ing and vacillation; by those who see in the diverse 
tendencies of the age nothing but corruption, and in the 
antagonist position against which they are furiously 
contending, nothing but untruth and apostasy from 
Christianity, Schleiermasher was far removed from the 
a A literal rendering (for which I mist intrest the reader's kind 
indulgence) of the play upon words contained in the original. Unart 
signifies properly “bad habit,” or “naughty trick)? a meaning whic 
our legitimate English word “unmannerly” will probably suggest in 
connection with the termi employed above.—Tx. — 
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indulgence of this haughty manner. Great as was the 
weight he brought to the side on which he directly con- 
tended, still he never forgot the centre of the true re- 
formative theology, of that which unites all the elements 


- of Christian life and thought; but, often as he marched 


‘ 


forth to conflict in different directions, he always re- 


_ treated again to this as his proper standpoint, and never 


forsook the fountain of the living Gospel. He had bat 
two foes against which, as such, he continually renewed 
the conflict, even to the last man; the servitude of the 
letter, which denies the liberty of the Gospel, and the 
frivolous superficiality which denies its everlasting truth. 

Proceeding now to consider in detail the scientific, 
theological, and the practical, ecclesiastical activity of 
Schleiermacher,—and first of all to characterize the for- 
mer as it presents itself in his writings,—we find its char- 
‘acteristic starting-point in his “‘ Discourses on Religion, 
addressed tothe cultivated class of its Despisers,”*—a 
work which has become famous alike through praise and 
through censure. It appeared for the first time in 
1799, then in 1806, and again in 1821; the third time 
with illustrative and vindicatory annotations, The 
work, to a certain extent, quite belongs to the period in 
which it had ita origin; it bears the stamp of the relæ 
tionships and of the society in the midst of which it wag 
first written. The period was precisely that in which 


it waa still regarded, by a circle far from small, as a 


greater mark of intellect and refinement to oppose reli - 
gion, especially positive Christianity,—or, at the best 
to commend it to the authorities as a means of disci- 
pline to be applied to the vulgar,—than to defend itas 
the necessary foundation and stay of all true culture for 
humanity. The prevailing schools of theology, whether 
* Reden über die Religion, an die Gebildeten unter ihren Verichteyn 
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orthodox or heterodox, were little suited to dissipate 
the frivolous prejudices of the age against religion. Ec- 
clesiastical orthodoxy maintained a firm hold upon no- 
tions and formulas which, by reason of the real progress 
of the age, had actually lost their power and vitality in 
the Church. Heterodoxy,* on the other hand,—in its 
philosophical, as in its historico-critical form,—was at 
that time preponderantly occupied in the work of pull- 
ing down; it wanted the living idea of religion, the divi- 
nation, the enthusiasm, which would have enabled it to 
build up something new and something better; nay, it 
was to a certain extent occupied with the project of de- 
spoiling religion of its principality,—of banishing it from 
the centre of life, into the side and back-buildings of sci- 
ence, or of a self-existing morality. This suffices to 
determine, in general, the purpose, contents, and tone 
of the Discourses. Schleiermacher felt himself con- 
strained to take the field with the two-fold warrior- 
might of a fresh, youthful enthusiasm in the cause of — 
religion, and a keen, lively dialectic, to discover and to 
conquer anew, as it were, the domain of religion for the 
educated classes, to present religion to view in its true, 
original seat, freed from the misunderstandings and dis- 
figurements perpetrated by foes and friends, and to in- 
flame such as were in any way susceptible, with new 
love for the object thus presented. It seemed as if 
this would not have been possible to him, without the 
possession of an uncommonly brilliant eloquence. This 
quality, at least, has been admired even by his oppo- 


It may be proper to remind the reader, that Schleiermacher (and 
presumably also his friend and disciple) employs the terms orthodoxy and 
heterodozy in a sense different from that invidious one which is commonly 
attached to them. With him they correspond in the main to the conser- 
vative, and the reformatory, element or tendency, respectively. See Brief 
Outline, §§ 203—206.—Tr. 
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nents, and probably contributed essentially to excite an 
interest in the subject, even in minds of the more inac- 
cessible class. Friedrich Schlegel said at the time, 
“ They are discourses, the first of their kind that we 
have in German; full of energy and fire, and yet very 
artistic, in a style which would not be unworthy of one 
of the ancients."—The society in which Schleiermacher 
then lived, was formed by the companionship of those 
enterprising and perhaps somewhat presumptuous spir- 
its, who published and enforced their decided antagon- 
ism to the mental poverty and Philistinism* of the 
age, by a bold and fearless course of polemics in the 
“ Atheneum.” This explains to a certain extent that 
polemical form, that boldness and daringness of asser- 
tion, which made the Discourses as much a scandal to 
the so-called sober and prudent people, as they were a 
delight to minds of a more youthful order. But whether 
repelling or attracting, they were for all in the highest 
degree stimulating. Undeniably, the manner in which 
Schleiermacher apprehended and represented the na- 
ture of religion in these discourses, was a product of 
his own personal developement up to that time, and 
a faithful image of his own individuality. Friedrich 
Schlegel called it, in this respect, “ the most char- 
acteristic book we have—a book of an infinite subject- 
ivity.” A man who had attained to the consciousness 
of possessing religion within himself, in the profoundest 


* Most readers, probably, are aware that the Philister (Philistines) are 
the “ Town” of the German seats of learning, in opposition to the Pro- 
fessors and Burschen, or Students,—to whom we might apply the famil- 
iar epithet “ Gown,” if they were but provided with the graceful and 
scholar-like costume to which it refers. Philistinism (Philisterei) accord- 
ingly, is tantamount to a want of learning, of intellectual expansion and 
activity, of high enthusiasm; it is the Materialistic tendency in its broad- 
est compass and manifestation.—Tr. 
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depth of his soul, as the supremely sacred domestic — 
hearth of his life,—anierier to all the speculation of scr — 
ence, and anterior to all action, as being itself the 
deeper sources of both,—such a man could not think of it 
as a product or as an auwiliary supplement of knowledge 
and action. He assigned to it, as independent sove- 
reign over the entire life, the- feeling as its original, 
essential seat; feeling, however, regarded [not accord- 
ing to the popular use of the term, but] as constitu- — 
ting the central and kindling point, the inmost root 
of the soul. In order that he might be able to bring 
to recognition as such everything that exists amongst 
men under the character of religion, and, in the spi- 
rit of love, to take up into the idea of religion even | 
its lowest gradations, he apprehended this idea, sub- 
jectively as broadly, and objectively as generally, as it 
was at all possible for him to do. But since he was 
himself conscious of possessing religion, in its definite- 
ness and truth, only as a Christian and within the Chris- 
tian church, it was necessary that he should endeavour 
to show that religion, universally, has an actual and 
vital existence only through the medium of positive reli- 


| gion and of fellowship. In the Discourses, the influence 


exerted by his studies of Plato, Spinoza, Kant, Jacobi, 
and Fichte, shows itself unmistakeably. These authors, 
however, merely aided him, in the way of stimulus and 
of culture, to attain to a proper consciousness of his 
own distinctive peculiarity. Whoever reads the Dis- 
courses attentively and without prejudice, will easily per- 
ceive that in his mode of thinking with regard to reli- 
gion, Schleiermacher is neither Jacobian nor Fichtean, 
neither Platonist nor Spinozist, but completely himself; 
and moreover himself with that soul of his deeply rooted 
in Christianity. It is precisely on account of these Dis- 


è 
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courses most of all, that he has been charged with 
Pantheism; often without reflection, but sometimes de- 
liberately and in earnest. Certainly, here and there, 
appearances, and even particular expressions, are against 
him. But it is only the man who leaves out of account 
the particular stand-point and design of the Discourses 
in the age in which they first appeared, and mistakenly 
regards certain of their extreme boundary-points as 
constituting their centre and substance,—the man who 
declares every more profound and intimate apprehension 
of the (in the religious soul indissoluble) relation be- 
tween God and the universe to be Pantheism, and is 
better pleased with any cold, mechanical theory of the 
universe which dispenses with the living presence and 
operation of God therein, than with anything which has 
the effect of softening down and limiting rigid and one- 
sided notions,—it is only such a man that can regard 
Pantheism as expressing the true and permanent cha- 
racter of Schleiermacher’s sentiments. At all events, 
after the explanations which Schleiermacher has given 
in reference to this matter in the third edition of the 
work, it is impossible for any one to repeat the aecusa- 
tion, without manifesting stubbornness and violating 
charity. The Discourses belong, by all means, to one 
of the earlier stages of developement and of progress in 
the life of Schleiermacher; and it is by a reference 
to this fact that they must be explained. After the 
composition of his Dogmaties it would no longer have 
been possible for him to write them,—-nor, indeed, would 
it have been necessary. They are apologies rather for 
religion in general than for Christianity in particular, 
delivered, as it were, in the fore-court of theology,—lI 
might almost say in the fore-court of the Heathen; but 
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still they contain already, distinctly enough, the peculiar — 
bases and essential tendencies of his entire theology; 
and this explains the fact that when, in the year 1821, 
Schleiermacher,—who regarded the work as no longer 
needed by the age, in consequence of the changes which 
had taken place since it was written,—was notwith- 
standing obliged to take it in hand for the purpose of 
preparing a new edition, and came to compare this 
youthful labour with his maturer Christian thinking, he 
found in it, certainly, much to explain, much to modify 
and to excuse, in the notes which he then added, but 
still, essentially, nothing to repent of and nothing to 
surrender. 

Up to the year 1804, he was perhaps known in the 
proper character of a learned theologian, only within 
certain limited circles. But from the time of his ap- 
pearing, in that year, as a public teacher of theology at 
Halle, he awakened by his lectures, first the attention, 
and then the most devoted enthusiasm of the susceptible 
class of young men. I recollect very well how, at that 
season, some of my elder fellow-students, returning from 
Halle, spoke with enthusiastic praises of the new light 
that had arisen for them in the person of Schleiermacher. 
It was a circumstance involved in the history of his de- 
velopement and his individuality, that, in addition to 
Systematic and Practical Theology, the Exegesis and 
Criticism of the New Testament received an especial 
share of his attention. His studies in this department 
were profound and comprehensive; but unquestionably 
they were directed rather towards the Greek and 
Christian, than towards the Hebrew and Old Testament 
side of the matter. He was no stranger to what is call- 
ed scholarship in the stricter sense of the word; but, as 
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he once playfully observed in writing to me, it was of n 

use to look for Notices* from him. He read carefully 
such works as were connected in any way with his own 
department; but upon the principle of selection rather 
than of collection. And as he had, after the likeness of 
Plato, a soul which turned towards the Idea, and which 
possessed at the same time an artistic tendency,—every- 
where searching after the living Idea, the connexion of 
the whole,—but seeking for this Idea, when found, the 
most appropriate, the most living, the purest Form,— 
so, even from the beginning, his mode of delineation, in 
the department of learned theology, was prevailingly 
artistic, graceful, and free from the constraint and the 
distraction of mind attendant upon the employment of 
learned citations His “ Critical Letter concerning the 
so-called First Epistle of Paul to Timothy,” (1807) is 
composed in the style just described. It was by this 
specimen of his theological scholarship that he first 
made himself known to the learned world of theology; in- 
cluding eventhat portion of it which had not bestowed any 
particular attention upon his “ Discourses ov Religion.” 
The specimen, however, was the specimen of a master. 
From the time of Semler onwards, the historical criti- 
cism of the Canon had been carried on with a large 
amount of freedom. Moreover, the critical difficulties 
presented by the Epistle in question, especially with re- 
gard to its historical relations, had been already noted, 


| and Schmidt of Giessen had not been afraid at least to 


doubt its genuineness. But still the “ Letter” was some- 


|| thing new and unique in its way. It may be regarded as 


the first transplanting of that ingenious+ criticism which 


* E. g. such as might be expected from a learned and exact bibliogra- 


| pher or antiquarian. —Tr. 
J 


+ In the higher sense of the word; bespeaking yeniis.—Tr. 
Cc 
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had been employed by such masters as Bentley in the re- 
gion of classical literature, to the literature of the New 
Testament. Up to this time, it had been the custom 
amongst theologians to subject to a sceptical criticism 
those Scriptures only which, in the ancient Church, had — 
been regarded more or less as Antilegomena. But 
where, as in the case of the First Epistle to Timothy, 
the ancient Church gave testimony so unanimously that 
the book was genuine,—in such a case, even Semler’s 
school did not venture to doubt. In order to remove 
the historical and exegetical difficulties presented by the 
Epistle, men chose rather to take refuge in hypotheses, 
than in suspicion. Schleiermacher, however, ventured 
upon a thorough-going, divinatory gpecies of eriticism. | 
In this he disdained even the help which the absence of © 
the Pastoral Epistles from the Canon of Marcion might 
have afforded him. As the suspicion had arisen in. his 
mind in consequence of a connected study of the Pauline 
_ Epistles, and of the. profoundly penetrating sympathy 
which he hed sought to acquire with the whole charac- 
ter and, manner of Paul, so, too, his argument against 
the genuineness of the Epistle was drawn from internal 
reasons for doubt; from: the un-Pauline character of its 
thought and style, its want of connexion, the incongru- 
. -ity and indistinctness of ite historical relations, and its 
suspicious resemblance (as of a compilation) to the other 
two Pastoral Epistles, &c. The criticism is so ingeni- 
ous, the mode of presentation so lively and clear, so 
overpowering, that any one who gives himself up with 
but a certain measure of carelessness to the first impres- 
sion, almost involuntarily agrees with the author. It ie) 
true that when we recollect ourselves, and examine the 
details more strictly, we perceive the weakness of par-| 
ticular points of the argument, the venturesomeness of 
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certain particular assertions; we become suspicious of 
a criticism which deals with the Pauline Epistles 
-as with classical writings, which assumes the existence 
of a finished and to us perfectly knowable type of the 
Pauline mode of speaking and of epistolizing, and—not- 
withstanding that our information is so defective—of a 
perfectly known and complete circle of historical rela- 
tions as applying to the Apostle: but although the 
younger Planck and others have succeeded in bring- 
ing up a good deal in opposition to Schleiermacher’s 
criticism, in defence of the Epistle, and towards 
the satisfying of men’s minds respecting it, still, they 
have not succeeded in clearing away every disquieting 
suggestion, and the faith of the Church in the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle referred to has received a wound 
which, in spite of all the curative arts that have 
been applied hitherto, is not yet completely healed. But 
notwithstanding all the boldness of Schleiermacher’s 
criticism, there was a measure in it. When, subse- 
quently, Eichhorn rejected all ‘three of the’ Pastoral 
Epistles as spurious, I recollect Schleiermacher told me 
that this appeared to him to be a going beyond all 
bounds, and that, in his opinion, any one who rejeeted 
the other two Pastoral Epistles gave up, by that act, 
the justifying reason and the basis for the criticism of 
the first of them. But whatever we may think as to 
the justifiableness and the result of Schleiermacher's 
critique,—a more ingenious, a more distinguished pro- 
duct of New Testament criticism (even so far as the 
Jorm is concerned) we have not to show, anywhere. | 
have heard classical philologers speak of it as somethin; 

of which they envied us the possession. The divinator 

species of criticism, which this Letter has been the chi: 

means of putting in motion among us, has its danger: 


{ 
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and least of all is it an occupation to be pursued by 
everybody. But it is necessary to the completeness of 
the theological Science of the Canon; and since there — 
is no rational ground for regarding it as less necessary 
within the domain of theology than in that of classical 
literature, it must be imputed to Schleiermacher, as a real 
merit, that he introduced it among us in the manner 
in which he did. The historical criticism of the Chris- 
tian Canon continued to form one of Schleiermacher’s 
favourite occupations. Many a critical hint, many a 
critical inquiry and reply, of a like nature with his essay 
“ On the Testimonies of Papias respecting our first two 
Gospels,”"* may possibly yet lie hidden amongst. his 
exegetical Lectures. As an author, he made a further 
application of this criticism to the Gospel of Luke, in 
relation to the difficult problem concerning the manner 
in which the synoptical Gospels had their origin; in his 
‘Critical Essay on the Writings of Luke” (Part i. 1817). 
It is well known, how, especially from the time of Less- 
ing downwards, this problem had been almost exhausted 
by a serics of hypotheses; not solved, however, but only 
rendered more enigmatical. Schleiermacher, concur- 
rently with Dr. Gieseler,t led back the investigation 
out of those airy regions into which men had been mis- 
led by Kichhorn’s hypothesis of a single original Gospel, 
to the sure ground of history and exegesis. His hypo- 
thesis—as simple, as it is historically probable—is this: 
that our Gospels are to be regarded as collections, form- 
ed independently of one another, of smaller and larger 

* In the Studien und Kritiken for 1832, Pt. 4. p. 735 et seq. 

+ Dr. Gieseler’s “ Historisch-kritischer Versuch über die Entstehung 
und die Friihern Schicksale der schriftlichen Evangelien” was published 
at Leipzig in 1818, its author being at that time Director of the Gym- 


nasium at Cleve. The substantial agreement of his theory with that of 
Schleiermacher is sufficiently intimated in the text.—Tr. 
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evangelical memorabilia previously existing. He en- 
deavoured to establish this hypothesis by applying it 
in the first instance to the Gospel of Luke. By going 
more deeply into the structure of this Gospel, and by 
comparing it with the other two, he attempted, in the 
most ingenious way, to discover in their original form 
and character the evangelical Memoirs which he sup- 
posed to form its basis; and to determine Luke’s man- 
ner of proceeding in the collocation and arrangement of 
them. The apologetical interests of the sacred Scrip- 
tures have but gained by this attempt of his; not merely 
because, as a general principle, they never can do other- 
wise than gain by the spread of truth, but also because 
our conviction as to the goodness of Luke’s sources of 


| information, and as to the conscientiousness with which 


he employed them, has been essentially promoted by 
Schleiermacher’s essay. It has been objected against 
this work, that its suggestions are often more ingenious 


| than probable, especially with regard to the sections and 


junctions | of the Gospel], and to the original form of its 


| sources. But it was partly in Schleiermacher’s manner, 


and partly in the nature of such a first experiment, that 


| the theory should be carried out in all strictness, even to 
| the extreme. It is one advantage of these acute inves- 
_ tigations, that they enable us to discern clearly how far 
| we may go. This is always an important gain. Con- 
| tinued criticism, especially the uniform carrying out of 


Schleiermacher’s method in the case of the other two 


| Gospels, will infallibly lead to many modifications, limit- 
| ations, corrections [of the views entertained by him]. . 


But it is only by proceeding in the manner which he 
adopted, connecting the comparative study of the Gos- 
pels with an investigation as to the individual manner 
of each Evangelist in particular, that the critical pro- 
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blem presented by the Gospels will, with the progress 
of time, be determined more and more to the satisfaction | 
of science and of the Church. But even if it should 
hereafter be found necessary to strike out other paths, 
—provided they be but paths of truth, the distinguished 
merit of Schleiermacher in his essential furtherance 
of this inquiry must always meet with grateful recogni- 
tion.* 

In consequence of a natural combination of criticism 
with exegesis, these treatises on the First Epistle to 
Timothy and on the Gospel of Luke, also contain speci- 
mens of Schleiermacher’s exegetical method; occurring 
rather, however, merely by the way. Any one who has 
had the good fortune to hear his courses of exegetical 
lectures, will be able to give a better account of his exe- 
getical method than Ican. My knowledge of it (apart 
from the occasional specimens just referred to) is derived | 
merely from the perusal of his essay on Col. i. 15—20,¢ 
and from the statements of those who have attended his | 
lectures. The idea which I have formed of it to myself | 
is the following. Schleiermacher knew of no other mode | 
of expounding the Sacred Scriptures, than that in which | 
there is a mutual interpenetration between a philolo- 
gical spirit and philological skill, on the one hand, and | 


a living interest in the Canon as embodying the original, | 


normal representation of Christianity, on the other. (He | 
declared expressly, in his encyclopeedian course, that 1 
exegesis, unaccompanied by a true interest on behalf of | 


= The English translator of the above work [reported to be the present | 


Bishop of St David’s, Dr C. Thirlwall] says in his Introduction, very | 
truly, “It deserves to be studied as a specimen of exegetical criticism } 
which has seldom been equalled, and which cannot fail to excite the ad- 


miration even of those who do not admit all its conclusions.” 
+ See the Studien und Kritiken for 1832, p. 497 et seq. 
t See his “ Brief Outline,” 88 147, 148.—Tr. 
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theology and of Christianity, is just as idle and inad- 
miasible, as it is when unconnected with a philological 
spirit and with philological skill. In his view, the thing 
to be aimed at in all interpretation consisted in this,— 
to apprehend correctly every individual thought along 
with its relation to the idea of the whole, and thus to 
construct for ourselves, in the way of imitation, the ori- 
ginal act of composition. But though his attention was 
directed above all things to the solution of this chief 
problem in a really philological manner, he made it 
little or no part of the business of his exegetical lectures 
specially to investigate the grammatical and historical 
elements of this solution, but more or less taking these 
for granted, in order to avoid all diversion of attention, 
or touching upon them only in so far as they were of 
essential service to the hermeneutical operation, he went 
directly, in every case, to the construction* and delinea- 
tion of the thoughts and their connexion. He carried 
out this process of construction with a preponderating 
regard to the form of the thoughts before him. The 
ascetic, apologetical, and systematic developement of these 
thoughts, he left for discourses better adapted to the 
purpose. In this respect, his sermons rendered essential 
service in the way of completing his exposition towards 
the more real [material as opposed to formal] and pop- 
ular side of the subject. They are a treasure as it 
respects the exegetical developement of thought.—His 
scientific exposition was chiefly marked by a dialectic 
character, and rested on the assumption of ‘certain 


A i 


* Here, and in the context, this term is used to signify the process by 
which we re-construct, as it were, in our own minds, with as much ac- 
curacy as possible, a thought, or a system of thoughts, expressed or re- 
corded by another. The many readers who do not need this comment 
will perhaps pardon its insertion, for the sake of the few who do.—Tr. 
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strict laws of thought and of composition, as applying 
to his author also. In this department of exposition he 
attained to distinguished excellence, and was indeed a 
master.+The hermeneutical operation consists of two 
equally essential movements of the mind,—which seem 
to exclude each other, but which in reality are insepar- 
able; the tmmergent and the emergent, as I am disposed 
to call them. By the former I understand the entering 
fully, the sinking of one’s self, as it were, into the 
spirit and the peculiar manner of the author. In order 
to this, a certain degree of self-renunciation, of self- 
surrender, is required; such as is to be found in the 
case of friendship. This is the first, the essential con- 
dition of all true understanding; which is all the purer 
and more objective in its character, the more the expo- 
sitor, in the act referred to, denies himself and his own) 
individuality and age. This hermeneutical self-denial, | 
however, is not required to be (any more than that self- 
denial which is in the strictest sense moral) a giving up 
of one’s proper self; but only an expansion of the latter. 
If this entering into the [position and spirit of the] au- 
thor is not at the same time a voluntary apprehension, 
a true taking up into our proper self of that which was 
foreign to us, a personal, individual appropriation, it is 
fruitless, because it is more or less unconscious or un- 
intelligent. The process of exposition is completed only 
by an individual appropriation [of the author’s mean- 
ing]; the translation, as it were, of that which was for- 
eign, into that which is our own. The highest perfec- 
tion to which the process of exposition can attain, is, to 
apprehend the meaning of the author with full objectivi- 
ty, (by a process of penetration, immergence), and to 
give it forth again with a like degree of individuality 
(emergence and appropriation). So long as there is no 
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true, pure friendship, no complete establishment of 
jdentity, between the author and the expositor, the ex- 
position is more or less in danger from the influences of 
misapprehension and nonapprehension. No one. indivi- 
dual succeeds in the perfect solution of the exegetical 
problem in this its height and depth. In every exposi- 
tor, even in him who gives himself up most completely to 
the influence of the author, there always remains behind 
an unconquered, uncompensated portion of his own in- 
dividuality, by which the pure objectivity of the appre- 
hension is interfered with. On the other hand, he who 
merely goes through the process of self-surrender, with- 
out any accompanying, vigorous appropriation, will be 
more or less deficient in the power of expounding what 
he has received, and thus bringing about an understand- 
ing of it on the part of others. The gifts which exposi- 
tion requires are not distributed in an equal proportion. 
Schleiermacher belongs to the class of those who are far 
more strongly inclined towards a distinctive individuali- 
ty of apprehension, than to self-surrender; who rather 
draw over the author to their own position, than allow 
themselves to be drawn by him. This method, provided 
it does not wholly neglect the endeavour to enter into 
the individuality of the author, has both its reasons and 
its advantages. It is precisely this circumstance,—the 
complete traversing of the contents of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures by a large number of competent indivi- 
dual and original apprehensions,—which leads to a grow- 
ing understanding and appropriation of these contents 
within the Church. In so far, we must admit that 
Schleiermacher, by reason of the peculiarity and origin- 
ality of his manner of apprehension, rendered important 
service to the cause of exegesis also. But this energetic 
individuality of his, which impressed itself upon every 
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thing that came within his sphere, had precisely the 
effect of preventing him from entering into the views of 
the New Testament writers with that self-surrender, 
that eelf-forgetfulness, which is necessary in order that 
the expositor may give again in its purity, and free 
from all damage, the unfamiliar meaning, and the un- 
familiar form. Amongst the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, there was none that approached more nearly in 
. character to himself than Paul; of the whole number, 
he most loved him. For that very reason, he has pro- 
bably contributed more to the proper understanding of 
this writer, than to that of any of the rest. Schleier- 
macher, however—-an accident which easily befals the 
love of energetic men—imperceptibly changes the 
_ Apostle into himself; makes him just as severely dialee- 
tic in his mode of thinking, just as‘artistic in his man- 
ner of writing; and seeing himself in Paul, rather than 
Paul in himself, falls into the consequence (notwith- 
standing all the acuteness, and the almost magical force, 
of his exegetical argumentation and style,—as, for 
. example, in the Hesay on Col. i. 15-20) of expounding 
himeolf; rather than the Apostle. Still, we cannot al 
tow ourselves to be at all withheld by this circumstance 


from estimating his merit in connexion with exegetical | 


theology so mach the higher, since even in those cases 
in which he erred by reason of the over-might of his 
peculiar genius, he succeeded in awakening a larger 
amount of scientific life and effort in the pursuits of 


exegesis, than has resulted:from the: labours of a hun- | 
dred others, who, froma want of genius and of indivi- 


duality, were not even capable of going aie 
‘The foundation of the University: of Be | 

year 1810, marks an important epoch in Schleiermach- 

er's theological activity. I do not know-what share he 


] 


| 
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had in the proceedings connected -with the actual 
foundation. His talented work on the Universities is 
said to have been not without influence in this respect. 
But one thing I do know,—that Berlin, just like Halle 
a hundred years earlier, stands for the sign of a new 
period in theology;.and it is not an accident, but a 
circumstance included in that connection of things which , 
is of higher ordination,. that Schleiermacher is seen,’ 
from the very beginning, at the head of the theological 
faculty in the new University, as Savigny is at the head 
of the juristic, The spirit of the new University, in 
the department of theology, .was indicated © soon. 
after its foundation, by the appearance of Schlei- 
ermacher’s “ Brief Outline of the Study of Theology, 
drawn up to-serve as the basis of Introductory Lec- 
tures”* (1811). -Only a few. sheets, but a whole world 
of new thoughts! Theological Encyclopedia and Me- 
thodology,—as a science, a purely German necessity and 
production, involved in the very nature of academical 
studies as pursued in Germany,—had already received 
considerable furtherance from the labours of Nösselt, 
Kleucker, and Planck. But Schleiermacher leaves even 
the nearest of his predecessors far behind him. In his? 
work, Theology appears for the first time as an organic 
whole, constructed in a wonderful manner and by a 
master’s hand, from its practical point of origination,— 

the necessity for an orderly Guidance of the Christian 
Church, and the necessary: interest of the theologian 
therein,—to its practical swmmit,—the theory and tech- 


nology of the ecclesiastical praxis. Taking up, separ- J 


ating, connecting, arranging, with a like degree of re- 
cognition, all the essential elements of theology,-~the 


* Kurze Darstellung des theologischen — zumi Behùf dinleiten- 
der Vorlesungen entworfen. 
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religious and the scientific, the practical and the th 
retical, the positive and the philosophical,—Schlei 
macher rears with artistic genius a magnificent edific 
as wel] founded, as it is complete and inwardly conne 
ed. The arrangement is so simple, that every read 
finds his way through it without difficulty; every the}, ; 
logical talent and interest finds its place, its work; 4 
vital connexion pervades the whole system; no one jy, 
permitted to be idle; only the indolent and unscienti 
are excluded, and that [as a matter of course, and] wit 
out the utterance of any formal ban. One does n 
know which to admire most in this work; the noble pl: 
after which the whole is constructed, or the boldne 
and originality with which it is carried out. TH 





disti 
certain first lines and essential relations, as materiz h 


Hen 
ilhi 


hen 
ing - reality, it follows that hia outline contains a theolo, iy 


of the future rather than of the present. In this sen 





upon the — a vital progress in our scien i 
and our church, will, as time advances, meet with i tl 
creasing fulfilment. If I am required to point out wh; ti 
p new in the work, and what we have Era gain , 








by means of which the positive, practical end, and t | 
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neology, whereby the old controversy as to the relation 
"theology to philosophy receives a simple adjustment; 
irther, to the peculiar combining of the Exegetical, 
Vhurch-Historical, and Systematic elements under the 
ommon notion of Historical Theology, by which means 
ae injurious separation of these divisions is done away, 
nd, in particular, in the department of Systematic 
\heology, the perpetually recurring intermixture of 
Jogmatics with the Philosophy of Religion, and of theo- 
gical with philosophical Morals, is guarded against; 
lso, to the imposing manner in which Practical Theo- 
ogy is constructed as an organic whole, and is taken up 
nto the idea of theology as an integrant part of it, nay, 
being indeed its crown;* and lastly, in so far as 
[Methodology is concerned, to the thorough and decided 
listinction laid down, between that general amontnt of 
sheological acquirement without which it is impossible 
‘or any one to be a theologian, and that special pro- 
ficiency which is required as the condition of the pro- 
perly academical form of activity—The Outline has- 
been objected to on account of the epigrammatic bre- 
vity by which it is characterized. But it was the very 
purpose of the work, that it should contain propositions 
merely; which none but masters in the science can un- 
derstand without further elucidation. And although I 
could myself wish that the new edition of 1830 had con- 
tained a yet larger number of explanatory notes, | must 


* I rejoice to find the work so highly estimated,—with especial refer- 
ence, too, to this point,—in Dr. Nitszch’s “ Observationes ad theologiam 
Practicam felicius excolendam’’ (Bonnæ, 1831, 4to.). I entirely agree 
with him when he says: “ esse (hunc librum) ante omnia a ceeteris libris, 
quibus hoc tempore theologoruin literatura vel aucta est vel inundata, 
Plane segregandum, deinde eidem tamquam novum auctorem et antesig- 
nanum præficiendum.—E prophetico genere si veniam demum, dicat 
aliquis eam esse methodum, dicat quoque e poetico interiori illo vocis 
sensu, quo Aristoteli poetici dicuntur,” 


| 










J 
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still confess that, for academical compendia, the form 
of brief and even enigmatical propositions, appears to 
me incomparably more suitable than that copiousness of 
detail which rather stifles than awakens the desire for 
explanatory lectures. In so far, Schleiermacher’s Out- 
line seems to me to be characterized by distinguished 
excellence with regard to its form also. 

I reckoned just now as a part of what we have gained 
by this work, the peculiar representation which is there 
given of Systematic Theology (embracing Dogmatics, 
Morals, and Ecclesiastical Statistics) as the integrant 
concluding part,—the part relating to the Church’s 
Present,—of Historical Theology in general; which lat- 
ter, according to Schleiermacher’s views, has Exegesis 
for its commencement, and Church History in the strict- 
er sense for its middle portion. On this point, I shall 
meet with contradiction from some; perhaps from the 
majority of persons. I myself, however, am of the num- 
ber of those who do not unconditionally assent to 
Schleiermacher’s representation of Systematic Theology 
in the respect referred to. I am of opinion that the 
scientific interest from which Systematic Theology has 
its origin, is prevailingly of a different character from 
the historical; even supposing the critical interest to be 
reckoned along with the latter. It [the interest which 
gives rise to the construction of a Systematic Theology] 
is precisely the systematic interest; and specifically, not 
that subordinate interest which is directed towards the 
organic arrangement of a given historical material, but 
the interest which aims at a scientific exhibition of the 
principles of Christian faith and conduct in their abso- 
lute truth, in such a manner that all doubt and contra- 
diction, and all inward incoherency of Christian think- 
ing with regard to them, disappear. This is altogether 
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a different thing from the historical interest. But, not- 
withstanding what has just been said, I must still abide 
by the assertion, that Schleiermacher, by giving this 
strong prominence to the positive, historical momentum 
in Systematic Theology, by pointing out the proper ob- 
ject and contents of the latter, in the developed dog- 
matical and ethical consciousness and system of teaching 
of the Church, and by repressing subjective caprice and 
individual speculation, rendered essential services, which, 
if not now, yet certainly hereafter, will be acknowledged 
with gratitude. But this leads me to speak of the work 
in which he has carried out the view of Systematic 
Theology just adverted to,—his greatest work,—that 
with which he closed and crowned his theological labours 
of a literary character among us,—his “ Exhibition of 
the Christian Faith, according to the principles of the 
Evangelical Church.”* (lst ed. 1821-22; 2nd ed. 
1830-31). 

Amidst the conflict of opinions and tendencies within 
the department referred to, it is a difficult thing to con- 
vince all, that with this work, a new period, a true re- 
formation in dogmatical literature, has its beginning. I 
do not know anything which one could place by the side 
of it, in regard to historical importance, except, perhaps, 
in its day, the “ Institutio Religionis Christians” of 
John Calvin. Even its opponents have been obliged to 
bear testimony, by the liveliness of their opposition and 
the energy of their attacks, to its stirring and searching 
power. A time will come, when new epoch-marking de- 
velopements in Dogmaties will convert the developement 
of our time, involved in Schleiermacher’s work, into a 
thing of the past; but, sò long as there is life in our 


© Darstellung des christlichen Glaubens nach den Grundsätzen der 
evangelischen Kirche. 
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science, the time will never come, when men shall cease 
to reckon the work itself as constituting one of those 
commanding, and as it were prophetic heights, from 
which new prospects of the goal, and new paths to it, 
are obtained and defined. 

People have generally admired the dialectic skill 
which is apparent in Schleiermacher’s Dogmatics: many, 
without knowing properly what it is they admire; and 
some, rather equivocally, with a secret dislike and a 
convenient fear, by which they consider themselves ex- 
onerated from the trouble and labour of studying the 
book thoroughly. But it isa great thing in a science, 
and always delightfully conducive to its progress, when 
a distinguished genius brings it nearer to the idea of 
strict science,—procures recognition and supremacy in it 
for method and order, for notional precision and strict- 
ness of connexion. Schleiermacher accomplished this 
service for Dogmatics in the degree in which he did, and 
his merits in this respect are so much the more highly 
commendable, by reason of the fact that his dialectic 
skill thoroughly overcame and practically refuted the 
earlier popularism and the merely outward logical method, 
together with the faint-hearted tendency to despair of 
securing a scientific form at all,—attained its object in 
a manner which was lively, free, and, in short, anything 
but scholastically dry. But this is neither the only 
merit, nor the greatest one, of Schleiermacher’s work. 
Its greatest merit is to be sought in its contents; in this, 
namely,—that Schleiermacher, from first to last, gives so 
decided a prominence to the positive character of the 
Christian system of belief, to its most inward significance 
and connexion in the life of the Church. Notwithstanding 
all the peculiarity, acuteness, and honesty of his subjec- 
tive apprehension, he has thereby contributed to give 
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forcé again, in the minds of men and in science, to the 
objective and eternal truth of the Christian Faith, in an 
incomparably higher degree than others, who, in their 
presumed possession of purely objective, absolute notions 
as God himself possesses them, look down conceitedly 
upon the subjective Theologian-of- Feeling, (for so they 
esteem this skilful dialectician), as occupying a lower 
stage, above which they have risen long ago. Dr. | 
Twesten remarks very justly, that “ Schleiermacher, 
by conducting the science of Dogmatics to the facts 
of the Christian consciousness, as its basis and its true 
object, secured faith itself against the assaults of a sci- 
ence which mistakes its own boundaries, as well as re- 
stored to the System of Faith its own proper indepen- 
dence.” This merit will be thankfully imputed to him 
even by the latest posterity; and it is quite possible, 
that if the intoxication of the new absolute science 
should be succeeded by a period of jejune scepticism, 
the Dogmatics of Schleiermacher will then become the 
chief armoury from which weapons will be drawn for 
use against the latter. We may account it a fault in 
this work, that the exegetical foundation has not, in it, 
the breadth and completeness which might be desired, 
and that the Christian consciousness is not apprehended 
with sufficient precision in its original, canonical form. 
But this defect is connected with an excellence which 
ought to be gratefully recognised; namely, that Schlei- 
ermacher regards the essential contents of the System 
of Faith not as a concluded letter, but as a free, spiri- 
tual stream, diffused through the entire historical life of 
the Church, and attaining to its complete developement 
thereby. At the same time, he holds fast its pure source 
in the life and teaching of the Saviour; he will not ac- 
knowledge anything which has not flowed thence: but 
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while he is persuaded of the incessant directive and for- 
mative agency of the Spirit of Christ in the Church, 
illustrating Ohrist’s word and Christ’s history, he takes 
for granted, with a magnanimous confidence, that that 
which is in the Church matter of general acceptance and 
consciousness 28 having a Okristian character, must also 
be precisely the Christian Truth. Dr. Twesten com- 
mends, “as one of the fairest aspects of this master- 
piece, the noble tolerance which knows how to place 
itself ag much as possible above opposing views, and 
without. misapprehending their true character, yet to 
point-out how the Christian consciousness may find ex- 
pression in an equal degree in each of them.” I do 
not merely quote these words; I thoroughly subscribe to 
them. The time is already come, in which this noble 
tolerance that. characterizes the Dogmatics of Schleier- 
macher, is more and more demanded from the. Protest- 
ant Church, and imposed upon it as a duty, as the true 
means of sustaining Christian fellowship, in opposition 
to the increasingly self-willed, disuniting, exclusive, and, 
in so far, unchristian and destructive antagonisms of the 
theological schools. The work, however, has, on this 
very account, been charged with fixing too broadly the 
limits within which the Christian character shall be held 
to apply, and with weakening down the characteristic 
Christian truth, while it widens the fellowship of Chris- 
tian love. But the persons who bring the charge, are 
merely those who are not able to distinguish between 
tolerance and indifferentism. A man who so decidedly 
adheres to the characteristic contrast of the Gospel 
between sin and grace,—who gives so strong a promi- 
nence, and the central place in his belief, to the historical, 
living Christ in his absolute sinlessness and onliness, 
—who so unreservedly and consistently excludes the. 
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heretical deviations of Ebionitism and Docetism, of 
Manichzism and Pelagianism,—who so keenly appre- 
hends and carries out the Protestant principle, without 
denying the elements of truth which are to be found in 
the Catholic,—as Schleiermacher has done in his Dog- 
matics,—suck -a.man can be regarded as indifferent; 
only by those who are subjects of the most pitiful intol- 
erance and bondage of the letter. If the Deistic Ration- 
alism of the antecedent schools of theology has ever re- 
ceived a discomfiture, it has been in the Dogmaties of 
Schleiermacher.. Many an assault that is now proclaim- 
ed as having led to a decisive victory over Rationalism, 
the latter would have overcome; the deadly wound that 
has been inflicted upon it by the truly rational, but not 
rationalistic Dogmatics of Schleiermacher, is something 
which it will never get over. 

It is the fortune, or misfortune, of every great, dis- 
tinctly individual work, to meet with manifold opposi- 
tion. Want of understanding and misunderstanding 
have, at the least, fully as much to do with this as the 
desire after ¢ruth—if not more. It has happened thus, 
too, in the case of Schleiermacher’s Dogmatics. With 
the insight which he possessed into the existing state of 
the Church and of theology, and with his modest con- 
sciousness that the immediate result’ presented by him 
was merely his own apprehension of the Christian system 
of faith, and not the system of Dogmatics in its absolute 
form, he was prepared to be both misunderstood and as- 
sailed. His Letters respecting his “System of Faith,”* 
in which he endeavoured to dispose of all polemical 
matter, in order that it might not be in his way when 
preparing a second edition of the work, show how noble 


* In the Studien und Kritiken for 1829, Parts 2 & 3. [These Letters 
are both addressed to Dr. Liicke-—Tr.] * 
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was his manner of thinking, with regard to the attacks 
which he had experienced ; how, namely, he looked upon 


every honest opponent, rather as a coadjutor in the com- ~ 


mon work, than as an opponent in the proper sense of 
the word. He endeavoured, in these letters, to remove 
the misapprehensions to which the work was liable; and, 
with unprejudiced readers, he has assuredly in a great 
measure succeeded. But even as, in the first composition 
of his work, he had been to a certain extent careless 
of possible misapprehensions, had treated many points 
without enough either of clearness or of precision, and 
was, in general, accustomed to expect of his readers 
(because it was his own habitual practice), that they 
should understand every individual detail by a reference 
to the whole of which it formed a part, and his Dog- 
matics by a reference to the connexion of his entire 
theological system of thought; so, too, in these letters, 
—partly from an artistic dread of tedious diffuseness, 
partly from a kind of magnanimous carelessness,—many 
points have been treated suggestively rather than fully, 
and thus a good deal of matter for misunderstanding 
has been allowed to remain; nay, from his manner of 
dealing out cuts and thrusts on the right hand and on 
the left, he has, perhaps, added to that which exist- 
ed before. This fact has been interpreted to his pre- 
judice, as having resulted from a feeling of haughty con- 
tempt. But the imputation is unjust. In scientific mat- 
ters, he never manifested contempt towards anything, 
except downright stupidity, and the ill-will exhibited 
by persons who were of no consequence whatever. 
Except in such cases, he willingly entered into a con- 
sideration of the opinions of others; though it was not 
easy to get him to do this any further or any longer than 
the interest of his own mind in the cause of truth allow- 
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ed. And so these attacks and misunderstandings will 
yet continue for a time; until his Dogmatics shall have 
succeeded in penetrating more generally into the spirit 
of our Church and of our theology, and in converting 
the truth which the work contains into a matter of 
common possession. 

Schleiermacher was not one of those who, in the field 
of science, egotistically fancy that every thing begins 
with them. He cheerfully went back to the earlier stages 
and developements of theology, learned from them, and 
found in them points of connexion for his own views. 
This historical interest, on the one hand, furnishes an 
explanation of the manner in which, in his Dogmatics, 
he goes back to certain earlier dogmatic definitions laid 
down by celebrated teachers of the Greek and Latin 
Churches, and secks to extract the golden grains which 
may be found in them. On the other hand, it has given 
rise to a couple of Essays in the department of Dogma- 
History, which are characterized by a high degree of 
thoroughness: one “ on the Doctrine of Election,” (an 
investigation of the Augustinian and Calvinistic theo- 
ry), with which the Berlin Theological Journal for 1819 
begins; the other, “ On the Contrast between the Sa- 
bellian and the Athanasian Representations of the 
Trinity,” with which the volume for 1822 is creditably 
brought to a close. The distinguished talent of Schlei- 
ermacher, cultivated as it had been by characteristic 
investigations into the history of Grecian philosophy, 
manifests itself in both these treatises. To the second 
of them, we are indebted for some new pragmatical 
points of view with respect to the earliest history of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The former Essay looked like 
a work out of season, since, from its defence of the 
logical consistency adhered to by Augustine and Calvin 
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with regard to the doctrine of election, it was adapted, 
so far as the multitude were concerned, rather to injure 
than to aid the Union of the two Evangelical Confes- - 
sions, which had then but just begun. But when I 
pointed out this circumstance to him, he declared that 
it was his intention, precisely with a view to serve the 
interests of the Union, to excite a new discussion with 
regard to a matter which superficial reflection, indeed, 
supposed itself to have decided long ago,—but which, if 
the Union was to develope and perfect itself in a scien- 
tific point of view also, [and not to subsist merely as an 
outward faci], must needs, sooner or later, be brought 
under examination. That this difficult problem has 
since then been more closely and thoroughly investiga- 
ted, and possibly, also, a beginning made towards new 
dogmatic determinations respecting it, is a circumstance 
for which we may thank the stirring treatise referred 
to. 
It was not, however, merely as an author, that 
Schleiermacher laboured for the reconstruction and ad- 
vancement of theology; as an academical teacher, also, 
by means of oral discourse, he opened up new paths, 
and furnished new points of view. When some portion 
of his discourses shall have been printed, it will be pos- 
sible to specify more accurately the amount of gain in 
this direction. His lectures on the life of Jesus have 
given occasion to the subsequent delivery of similar 
courses in other Universities; and Hase’s work on the 
life of Jesus,—an excellent book, notwithstanding all its 
faults,—derived its origin from the same incitement Of 
Schleiermacher’s lectures on the topic referred to, I 
know only thus much,—that distinguished as they are 
by the peculiar manner in which. the subject is treated, 
they will be found to yield, when published, a mea- 
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sure of novelty and of stimulus, in reference both to the 
exposition of the Gospels, and to the dogmatical and 
ethical contemplation of [the person and history of] 
Jesus. So with regard to Practical Theology, on which 
he lectured regularly, and always in an enlivening, 
delightful manner,—Ecclesiastical Statistics, a disci- 
pline of which he was the first to establish a scientific 
notion at all,—Church-History, and the Historico-Cri- 
tical Introduction to the New Testament, upon which 
he discoursed from time to time, and which he enriched 
with new points of view and new investigations,—and 
lastiy, Christian Morals, upon which, mediately as an 
autuor, he exercised a reformatory influence by his 
“ Criticism of the Doctrine of Morals” and his ethical 
disquisitions contained in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences,—all these branches of science will, as time 
advances, be indebted to his lectures for new tenden- 
cies and new incitements, as well amongst those who 
heard his discourses, as amongst those who are merely 
privileged to read them. 


Schleierw:icher was in possession of Theology as an 
organic whole,—not merely for the purpose of satis- 
fying his own individual scientific necessities, or of en- 


hancing the lustre of his genius,—but in its vital rela- 
tion to the Guidance of the Christian Church; a work 
to which he felt himself called, both in the pulpit and 
in the academic chair, as an officer of the church, and 
a uinister,of the Word of God. If it is only the mu- 
tual interpeno*i ation and vivification of the ecclesiastical 
and the scieniiiie interest that constitutes the true the- 
ologian, then: was Schleiermacher so much the more 
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completely entitled to the appellation, in that both 
these elements were to be found in him, each in a dis- 
tinguished degree; and withal in ao beautifal an equi- 
poise, that he was qualified to serve the Church with 
equal effectiveness as a practical and as a theoretical 
theologian. I have always admired and envied him for 
this,—that God had given to him to be active in both 
directions of the theological life with an equal degree ol 
eminent proficiency“. His scientific activity in the study 
and in the academic chair, was crowned, every Sunday. 
by the preaching of the Word of God in the pulpit, and 
was also variously interwoven, the whole week through. 
with ecclesiastical duties in his congregation, and with 
the catechetical instruction of the youthful Christiane 
committed to his charge. For any one else, this would 
have been too much; one occupation or another would 
have suffered by reason of all the rest. Not so witk 
Schleiermacher! I have never even heard him com 
plain that his manifold duties were too much for him. 
or that one interfered with another. On the contrary. 
he seemed to find in the one refreshment and reanima- 
tion for the discharge of the other. And when I eal 
to mind in addition, that notwithstanding all his multi- 
plied official occupations, and his copious activity as & 
writer, he was at all times possessed of leisure, good 


temper, and a lively readiness for the enjoyment of © 


social life in larger and in smaller circles,—that he never 
brought with him into society the unwieldy gravity of the 


study or the official position, but was always the cheerful 


enlivening companion,—I can free myself from the spell _ 
of that astonished admiration with which I regard this 
great man, only by considering how richly the good 
God had endowed him with gifts above others, and by — 
delighting myself with the contemplation of his virtue 
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in turning them all to account, and bringing them all 
into a proper connexion with one another. 
_ That which was immediately and chiefly prominent in 
his performance of duties connected with his spiritual 
office, was his Sunday’s sermon; an image, and at the 
_ same time a supplement and completion, of his scientific 
activity. As regarde the relation of his Sermons to his 
_ Dogmatica,—the manner in which the two verily agree 
with, supplement, and explain each other,—I may 
appeal to the excellent essay on that subject by Dr. 
‘Rieniicker, Preacher at the Cathedral in Halle,* and 
am certain that any one who reads it attentively will 
_ agree with him in this, that Schleiermacher, although 
he attached great importance to the formal difference 
between the scientific, academic lecture, and the popular 
mode of communication with regard to the Christian 
_ Faith, and everywhere gave effect to the distinction, 
_yet knew so little of any material diversity between the 
_ two things, that one must needs say, his Dogmatics 
_ are just as indispensable to a complete scientific under- 
_ standing of his Sermons, as the study of his Sermons is 
necessary in order to an all-sided comprehension of the 
former work. They are but superficial or malicious 
| persons who, without any foundation for it, have given 
_ utterance to the suspicion that the man was a different 
character, in the pulpit, from what he was in the aca- 
demic chair dnd in his scientific writings. The same 
fervour and love with which, in the pulpit, he held fast 
to: the positive contents of Scripture, and made ite v{- 
(ally personal centre, the Redeemer, as the only-begot - 
_ ten Son of God, the ever-recurring theme of his sermons 
_ appear also plainly enough in his Dogmatios, amidst the 
_ abours of the critical and dialectic understanding; and 
| -* In the Studien und Kritiken for 1831, Part ii. p. 240 ot boq 
. D 
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the freedom and spirituality with which, in his Dogma- 
tics, he everywhere places himself in opposition to the 
bondage of the letter, to the false allegoric-Gnostic, as 
well as to the Jewish-Christian manner of connecting 
the Old and New Testaments, and to the confounding 
of the essential and the non-essential, are prevalent also 
in his Sermons,—in which, after the noble style of 
Luther, he expected of his hearers a toleration for even 
the freest announcement of truth perceived. I have 
already remarked above, what a rich treasure his ser- 
mons are for the purposes of scientific exegesis, especial- 
ly in relation to the New Testament. But in order that 
it might be fully perceived how truly Schleiermacher, 
in the pulpit as in the academic chair, was » man of 
complete, homogeneous, and symmetrical character, one 
of his younger disciples, Riitenick, has shown, in a very 
instructive manner, (in the first instance, it is true, 
only in a popular form,) how his whole System of 
Christian Morals may be constructed from the materials 
afforded by his sermons. Of the questionable distinc- - 
tion between doqmatical [doctrinal] and moral [ethical] 
sermons, Schleiermacher knew nothing. As, even in a 
scientific point of view, he admitted but a very relative 
distinction between Dogmatics and Morals, and insist- 
ed most decidedly upon the maintenance of the most inti- 
mate connexion and mutual relation between the two, so 
too, in his sermons, he always held fast and exhibited the 
most vital, reciprocal connexion as existing between 
Christian thought and action, between faith and love; and 
I do not know one of his sermons, whether printed or 
merely listened to, in which one would find a preponde- 
rance of the dogmatical or the ethical element, unaccom- 
panied by a most vivid tracing out of each to its junction 
with the other. A complete statement of the eha- 
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raoteristic peculiarities of Schleiermacher’s mode of 
preaching is not my object here. The talented charac- 
teristic sketch by Dr. Sack* is a good beginning towards 
an apprehension, without exaggeration and without par- 
ty spirit, of Schleiermacher’s great merits, and his distin- 
guished originatity, in this department also. My friend 
designates the homiletical peculiarities of Schleierma- 
cher as being threefold. The first, and the most fruitful 
of good, appears to him to be the confidence and earnest 
vitality with which all his contemplation sets out from 
a fellowship with the person of Christ by means of faith 
and love, makes this fellowship explanatory of the essen- 
tial character and destiny of the Church, and draws 
from it a reliance on the power of the Spirit, which has 
already passed over into the Church. While he assigns 
to this characteristic the greatest praise, and the epoch- 
marking importance which belongs to Schleiermacher’s 
mode of preaching. he finds its second characteristic, » 
(to which he alludes rather in the way of censure), to 
consist in this, that the worth accorded by Schleierma- 
cher to the Word of God in the Scriptures, is not that 
of ever newly originating his faith, and of giving to it a 
Divine determination with regard to its essential ele- 
ments, but merely that of guiding and regulating his re- 
flection upon his own believing feeling.t This censure, 
in my views, is based upon a false apprehension of the 
idea of faith as entertained by Schleiermacher. Dr. 
Sack supposes that faith, namely the faith which is pecu- 
larly Christian, was, in Schleiermacher’s estimation, pre- 


* In the Studien und Kritiken for 1831, Part ii. P. 350 et seq. (in a 
critique upon the sermons of Schleiermacher and Albertini). 

+ Literally, faith-feeling, (Glaubensgefiihl) ;a compound employed with 
an immediate reference to Schleiermacher’s theory respecting the ulti- 
mate basis and essential nature of religion — Tr. 
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ponderanily a feeling, unaccompanied by the conscioust 
ness of an objective truth. [This I must deny. In hig 
_ Sermons, as as also in his Dogmatics, Christian faith, it ik 
true, is essentially something subjective, 2 subjective 
life in men; but its characteristic, positive, distinct ana 
definite character [Bestimmtheit] to which Schleiermach- _ 
er gives such decided prominence, is indeed just a pro 
duct of history, of the life and teaching of Jesus Christ}; 
which, as its essential contents, Christian faith receives 
at all times ia the purest and clearest form from the 
Scriptures. It is true, it ‘draws from the sacred Scrip- 
tures this its contents, not as an outward word, as b 
doctrine by nature foreign to itself, but as an entire life, — 
in which doctrine and word have their being; and itre- — 
ceives the same in the: Christian Church, not as somẹ- 
thing which ‘is ever newly appearing and originating, bi 
88 something which-by virtue of the —— Spirit, is 
















ing in alee and pete sie Dr. Sack is further if 
opinion, that with the’ peculiarity censured by him, 
which “he terms, by way of reproach, Schleiermache 8 
idealistic element, but to which we should rather give 
in praise, the appellation spiritual-ecclesiastical,—therelis 
- connected a third peculiarity manifested by Sehleierma-_ 
cher in his sermons, namely, that he supposes the life and. 
aperation of grace tobe present in all his hearers not 
merely as a matter of perfect consciousness, but also in- 
such a stage of advancement, that too little regard jis. 
had to the manifold states of defective piety and of i 
eipient ‘faith which nevertheless actually present them- 
selves in our congregations; and I must certainly allow 
that there is such a connexion; nor can I overlook the 

_ existence of a certain one-sidedness in this respect. But 
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pn the other hand, È must declare that it has always 
afforded. me special gratification, and has appeared. to 
mg exceedingly praiseworthy, when Sehleiermacher has 
mounted the pulpit with this magnanimous assumption 
_ of his believing and affectionate soul, that he found the 
Christian congregation, as such, already founded and 
gathered together by the Lord and his Spirit, and that 
he was not called to the first planting of their faith, but 
rather to the watering of that which was already plant- 
fi by the unrestrained communication and efflux of 
own enthusiasm and knowledge, as deriving their 
origin and intensity from the word of God. Schleier- 
macher did not overlook the different stages of know- 
_ ledge and piety which exist in a congregation; he took 
good notice of such states as are defective. But, [in 
preaching], he always assumed as the starting-point, a 
certain average measure of Christian faith and life as 
existing in the congregation; leaving the inferior stages 
to another kind of instruction than that which is afford- 
ed by preaching. In an age in which there are so many 
who deal with Christian congregations as if the work of 
redemption and regeneration had not yet found a begin- 
hing in them at all, either consciously or unconsciously, 
as if it had every Sunday to be commenced anew, and 
y this perverse fashion, weary and oxasperate, rather 
than elevate and gladden,—Schleiermacher's opposite 
peculiarity is only a matter for praise —I cheerfully sub- 
acribe, on the other hand, to what Dr. Sack says respect- 
ing “ Schleiermacher’s talent of combining the unity and 
variety of his discourse, in transparency of form, and 
More than logical clearness of arrangement, so as to 
form a whole, constructed, as it were, of but one piece.” 
~ Teannot forbear copying, word for word, the whole of 
‘the beautiful passage of my friend’s observations which 
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relates to this point, even with the partial censure it 
contains,—which I, however, can allow to pass only as 
being rather a representation of the well-authorised in- 
dividuality of Schleiermacher: “ This precision of his 
thoughts,” Dr Sack goes on to say, “ and this clearness 
in their relations, combined with the noble structure 
and the dignity of his language, this idea-abounding 
and animated fulness of soul, compassed about with ec- 
clesiastical* taste and tact, cause the fervidness of his 
essential tendencies to appear with a prominence which 
affords the highest gratification. At the same time, 
however, it cannot be concealed that the entire struc- 
ture of the author’s language is rather ecclesiastical and 
elevated and at the same time antique, than biblical and 
properly homiletical. This circumstance is connected, 
again, with his neglect of the Old Testament; which is 
the inexhaustible source for the homiletical style, so far 
as the more lively and the more elevated departments of 
the latter are concerned. One may venture to say that 
the author has too little of the oriental, in apprehension 
and expression,—nothing of that quality which gives to 
the style of Herder, (apart from its defects), so power- 
ful a hold upon the reader, especially in his earlier writ- 
ings; where he [Schleiermacher] attempts the properly 
‘rhetorical, the Bible-imitative, he is seldom happy. His 
strength, to be sure, lies in another department; in that 
of truth and gentleness, of quiet energy and constancy, 
—qualities which pervade his words, breathing out, 38 
it were, from their very centre.” 

It is known that Schleiermacher was not in the habit 
of writing his sermons before delivering them. Those 


* I should prefer to translate ad literam, and to say churchly; it would 
give a more exact and a more appropriate meaning; but the word is 
hardly English._—Tr. 
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which are in print are all taken from notes made while 
he was speaking. When I was in the habit of hearing 
him, there were always two of his younger friends em- 
ployed in taking notes of his sermons. Any one who 
was aware of this, was led to admire the great gifts of 
the man still more. To a cortain extent, the sermon 
did not first originate in the pulpit, inasmuch as it had 
been already conceived in his mind several days before, 
and this conception had been completely carried out, as 


it were, up to the moment of his delivering the discourse. 


But he wrote nothing down, except, (at the time of my 


_ living with him,) on the Saturday evening, the text and 
subject, and at the most, in addition to this, the several 


divisions of the latter, briefly indicated. This he called 
making out his bill.* Thus, however, he entered the pul- 
pit. Here, then, so far as its precise form, its mode of 


presentation, and its details were concerned, the sermon 
had its origin, as a living product of his previous reflec- 


tion, of the animating impression produced by the spec- 
tacle of the assembled congregation, and of that mastery 
of his mind over the order of his thoughts and his lan- 
guage, which was present to him at all times in an equal 


degree. Any one who knew this, might observe how the 


artistic structure of Christian discourse arose; how, at 
first, speaking slowly and quietly, more in the ordinary 


_ tone of discourse, he collected and arranged his thoughts; 


then, again, when he had spoken for some time, and 
had as it were spread out and drawn together the whole 


| net-work of thought, how his speech became more rapid, 


more excited, and, the nearer he approached to the ad- 


| monition or encouragement which formed the conclusion, 
_ proportionably augmented in copiousness and fluency. 


* Seinen Zettel machen. He seems to have been thinking of the items 
of which his memorandam consisted —T. 
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Thus did I hear him, Sunday after Sunday, for the space 
of several years. He was always like himself; and 
always attractive, by reason of his peculiar mode of 
treating the text, by novelty and freshness of thought, by 
a well-ordered method of presentation, and by fluency of 
speech. I have never heard of his having made a mistake 
in speaking, or of his having corrected himself. If one’s 
attention was not extraordinarily enchained by the 
thoughts presented, one often had occasion to admire 
the manner in which, with his peculiar style, inclined to 
the construction of intricate periods, he every moment, 
even in the midst of the most intricate, found the right 
word, and never lost the clue that guided him safely to 
. the conclusion. It is not every one that has this gift; 
least of all the gift of speaking before a congregation, in 
all moods and circumstances, upon a// matters of Chris- 
tian faith and life, without written preparation, and 
always with the same degree of fulness, clearness, and 
beauty. It is often the case that the contents suffer 
under the mastery, and from the extreme readiness of 
the language. This easily gives rise to a monotonous 
manner; accustomed trains of thought quickly return; 
and so of all the other vices of this kind which belong 
to uncalled-for extemporizing. Of all this, there was no 
trace to be found in Schleiermacher. He had his own 
manner of expression, peculiar to himself; his own pe- 
culiar circle of thought. But the affluence of his mind, 
and the fulness of Christian life that was in him, did not 
permit any of the customary vices of extemporizing to 
obtain in his manner of preaching; but led to the re- 
sult, that the hearer merely beheld in him with compla- 
cency the highest degree of homiletical skill, and was 
able purely to enjoy the rich fruits it yielded. When I 
once asked him how he had arrived at this enviable 
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degree of skill, he answered, that he had, very early, 
attained to the perception, that the highest thing to be 
aimed at was, not to reproduce the sermon in the pre- 
sence of the congregation, merely by means of the mem- 
ory, but to let the words arise, fresh and new, from the 
energy and fulness of the soul at the very moment; and 
that in order to become qualified for doing this, he had 
begun by merely omitting to write the conclusion of the 
sermon; and thus, proceeding backwards, step by step, 
(just as one leaves off by degrees a warm garment to 
which he has become accustomed.) he had at last attained 
even to that which was most difficult of all,—to refrain 
from writing down even the introduction. 

Any one who heard but a single sermon from Schlei- 
ermacher, might entertain the apprehension that he was 
not intelligible, that he was not popular enough, for the 
more uneducated in his congregation. But upon a con- 
tinued and connected hearing, this apprehension com- 
pletely disappeared. He expected much of his hearers; 
but still, properly speaking, nothing more than famili- 
arity with the Scriptures,—and attention. And since 
he knew how to enchain the latter, even in the less edu- 
cated, by the freshness and spiritual liveliness of his 
delivery, by his constant connexion of even the pro- 
foundest Christian ideas with practical life, with the 
existing condition of church, family, and fatherland,— 
an explanation is afforded of the fact, that while his 
audience at church consisted indeed for the most part 
of the more educated class, yet people of a meaner con- 
dition, and these even from other congregations, were 
seen to visit his church regularly, and to listen with at- 
tention to his discourses. I believe that with the pro- 
gress of time, this portion of his audience continually 
increased in numbers; since, just as there was in his 


‘ 
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entire theology a vital progress, so also in his mode of 
preaching, concurrently with the continued experience 
-and enlargement of his inward life, there was a constant 
-advance in the qualities of Christian simplicity and fer- 
vour, from year to year. os — oe 

Preaching, certainly, constituted for Schleiermacher 
-the principal seene of his efficiency in the congregation; 
but, even as he was accustomed to take a connected 
-view of all that belonged to any particular circle oi 
activity, so was he also mindful, and that with a. like 
degrée of love and faithfulness, of all that is included ir 
the essential nature of the congregational life. Ever 
before the necessity for liturgical reforms in connexior 
‘with Divine worship became more generally a matter 
of discussion, he endeavoured, in his own congregation 
‘to awaken, and to satisfy this liturgical want as well as 
he was able to do it in his own circle, without a more 
‘general reform in the Evangelical Church as a whole 
‘Since he regarded singing and preaching as constituting 
‘one living whole, and the hymn-book them introducec 7 
‘was on the cdntrary obstructive to the ordering of suck T 
-a whole, he hit upon the expedient of getting partioulas f 
‘hymns printed, at least for each morning service,— 
‘hymns which he selected, with a reference to their sense 
and suitability, from the rich treasures of sacred song 
‘ancient and modern, belonging to our Church. Thu 
his congregation became acquainted by degrees witl 
the most beautiful of our hymns, and he himeelf was 
‘practised and qualified for taking a leading part in the 
preparation of a new hymn-book, which should be 
‘adapted to our present state of Christian culture. It i 
‘known that he was one of the principal compilers of the 
“New Berlin Hyam-Book. His defence of thie collection* 
+ “ Ueber das Berliner Geagngbuch. Ein Schreiben an Herrn Bischo 
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testifies to the clearness, precision, and experience of 
his mind in this department also. - 
- I have no immediate information in regard to his 
eatechetical method in the religious instruction of the 
young. I know only this,—that his instruction prepar- 
atory to confirmation was very much liked and sought 
after, especially amongst the higher orders, and that the 
young persons of both sexes whom he prepared and 
z confirmed, attached themselves to him with an espésial 
degree of cordiality and constancy. This would be in- 
_ coneeivable, unless, in this- department of labour also, he 
had possessed a considerable talent for warming and 
spiritually animating the minds of the young in favour 
$ of the Gospel. The congregation of young persons 
which he thus formed for himself, was at the same time, 
as it appeared to me, his principal sphere for the exer- 
cise of the pastoral care. He did not withdraw himself 
from the discharge of thia essential part of his duty as 
A preacher, But it was a characteristic involved in the 
entire nature of his position, and to some extent also in 
his personal individuality, that as a pastor, he rather 
permitted himself to be sought after by those who had 
arta and confidence towards him, than went him- 
‘self in search of them. What he possibly sacrificed of 
— eficienoy, in this department of his spiritual office, he 
compensated, ina high degree, by his constant and 
active participation in the general concerns of the 
Church. Schleiermacher regarded the individual con- 
gregation as a vitally organic part of the ecclesiastica’ 
whole, inseparable from the latter both in health and ir 
disease. His reformatory activity was directed at | 
very early period towards the circumstances and t} 
Dr. Ritschl in Stettia.” (On the Berlin Hymn-Book. A Letterta Bish 
Dr, Ritschl of Stettin), 1830, 
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necessities of the Church’s life as a whole. His first 
publication in connexion with this subject consists of 
“ Two Non-prejudicative Opinions in matters connected 
with the Interests of the Protestant Church; with a 
more immediate reference to the Prussian State” (1804). 
This document was written about the time when he had 
finished his profoundly thoughtful work on the Criticism 
of the Doctrine of Morals. It appeared without his 
name; but it bore the impress of his mind. In the first 
Opinion, which relates to the separation of the two 
Protestant Churches, the ecclesiastical life-question of 
his mind, the Union, already makes its appearance, as . 
clearly and definitely as possible. He points out the 
mischiefs of the separation hitherto existing: how, in 
relation to the religious interest, it nourishes supersti- 
tion on the one hand, and, on the other, indifference 
towards even the essentials of religion; then, more- 
over, how it also operates injuriously in relation to 
general morality and true culture; and again, lastly, 
how, in relation to the state and the school, it also 
shows itself as an evil which it is high time to re- 
medy. All this is worked out in a manner distin- 
guished as much by the truthfulness of lively ex- 
perience, as by genius and wit. But Schleiermacher 
did not content himself with complaining of the evil; 
even then, along with the necessity of the Union, he 
also pointed out the proper manner of its accomplish- 
ment; he demanded that the fellowship of the Churches 
should be restored, without touching the differences in 
the system of doctrine or the variations in the ritual, 
and insisted that this restoration should be effected 
without circumscribing the liberty of faith and action 
of any individual. Even at that time, he called atten- 
tion to the fact, that in the community of the United 
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Brethren, this idea of Union was realized in a satisfac- 
tory manner. The second Opinion inquires into the 
means by which the decline of religion may be prevent- 
ed. Full of the most lively and truthful delineations of 
the corruptions, unseemlinesses, and incongruities which 
were to be found as well in the regulation and adminis- 
tration of public worship as in the constitution and con- 
dition of the clerical order, it contains at the same time 
a multitude of reformatory hints and proposals, which, 
in the revolution that has taken place in the ecclesias- 
tical life since 1814, have in part been realized, in part 
agitated anew, and subjected to a fuller discussion. I 
do not know what impression these two Opinions made 
at the time of their appearance; assuredly but a very 
preparatory one. They contain already, however,— 
partly wrought out in detail, partly in the germ,—all 
those ideas which, ten years later, Schleiermacher be- 
gan to diffuse after a more energetic and more complete 
fashion, and to conduct to supremacy.—It was but for 
a short time that he was permitted to take part in the 
general government of the Church in one of the higher 
spiritual offices connected with the State. It was at 
that season of the regeneration of the Prussian State, 
when those ministers of powerful intellect, Von Stein 
and Wilhelm Von Humboldt, were seeking, in every 
department, to place the most able men at the head of 
affairs, and when, accordingly, Schleiermacher also 
could not fail of finding his place. I do not know in 
what manner, nor to what extent, he exercised an in- 
fluence at that period in connexion with the reform of 
the Church. But this I know, that he willingly with- 
drew from the position, when, subsequently, the trou- 
blesome quickness and decision of his mind met with 
more of simple resistance than of positive effect. After 
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this ke confined himself to aiding, according to his abi- 
lity, partly as a writer, and partly as the freely elected 
President of the Berlin Synod, in promoting the con- 
duct, upon the right basis and in the right way, of the 
reform of public worship and the constitution of the — 
Church, (which had been agitated, especially since the — 
year 1814, even in the Aighest quarter); and, along 
with this, of the Union. To this period belongs the 
series of his occasional publications relative to ecclesias- 
tical affairs,—chiefly of a polemical character, and com- 
mencing with the celebrated “ Letter of Congratulation — 
to the Very Reverend the Members of the Commission 
appointed by his Majesty the King of Prussia for the 
purpose of preparing new Liturgical Forms” (1814). 
The anonymous guise of this work did not prevent. the 
instant discovery of the author; so completely does it 
bear the impress of his mind. Rather a condolence and 
warning, than a congratulation, and not wanting in a — 
certain degree of irony,—-it was nevertheless received by 
the Commission with more than kindness. One might 
almost say that none of Schleiermacher’s writings at- 
tained its end so immediately as this. The Commission, 
with noble self-denial, entered into the ideas of Schleier- 
macher; instead of precipitately constructing new litur- 
gical forms, it proposed that a constitution should first — 
‘be given to the Church, by means of which it should be 
possible to give to the needful reform, as proceeding — 
from within outwardly, the character of a collective 
volition of the Church. Ft. pertains te the imperishable 
renown of the King of Prussia, that he entered into 
this idea with all the interest of his Christian mind, and 
all the energy of his kingly will. It is true, the new 
Liturgy for the Court and Garrison Congregation at 
‘Potsdam and the Garrison Church at Berlin, was little 
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adapted, even by the manner in which it was introdu- 
ved, to give rise to the hope of a true, comprehensive 
reform, brought about ina proper way. Schleiermacher, 
like a watchman on the battlements of the Church, ob- 
servant of every appearance and movement in the ecele- 
siastical horizon, did not omit—this time with the avowal 
of his name—with frankness, yet in a tone of mildness, 
to subject the new Liturgy to criticism, in his pamph- 
let “On the New Liturgy for the Court and Garrison 
Congregation at Potsdam” (1816); and, at the close, to 
direct attention anew to this point,—‘ that a well- 
ordered Synodal Constitution affords the only means of 
securing for the Church a legitimate co-operation towards 
the reform of Divine worship,—so that neither the ca- 
price of the individual shall be able wildly to wander 
at pleasure in the sacred concerns of public worship, 
nor a fruitful and acknowledged point of union be want- 
ing to the like-minded, who would fain enter into a mu- 
tual connexion,—nor the man of experience and of emi- 
nence be destitute of that silent, direct influence which 
it is proper for him to exercise.— When, then, upon the 
occurrence of the jubilee of the Reformation in 1817, 
the King, by his praiseworthy example and excellent 
arrangements, prepared the way for, nay, in very strict- 
ness founded, the Union of the two Protestant Churches, 
and, as early as the spring of 1817, the official notifica- 
tion with regard to the formation of Presbyteries, and 
the union of the Protestant clergy into District, Pro- 
vincial, and National Synods, made its appearance as 
_ the result,—Schleiermacher’s rejoicing over the incipient 
success of his fairest and most cherished desires was 
equalled only by the zeal with which, by counsel and by 
deed, with love and diligence, he sought to promote 
and defend the new work. His ideas, in the mean time, 
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had found entrance and patronage in more extended 
circles; a number of the clergy, especially the younger 
part of them, had come forward as fellow-labourers and 
fellow-counsellors in the sacred enterprise. Schleier- 
macher, with thankfulness and modesty, cheerfully re- 
cognised this fact; devoid of envy, he rejoiced that he 
was neither the only labourer, nor, outwardly, the most 
important one. In order, however, that by the com- 
munication and discussion of his opinions and counsels 
with respect to certain particulars of the official notifi- 
cation just referred to, he might unite such as were like- 
minded to a deliberate and unanimous action at the 
Synods which were shortly to be held, he hastily stepped 
forth in advance, and wrote, as early as the summer of 
1817, his “ Observations concerning the Synodal Con- 
stitution about to be established for the Protestant 
Church of the State of Prussia.” —When, soon after 
this, the Berlin Synod assembled, and as a mark of 
honour elected him to be its President, he fulfilled the 
duties of this office with such zeal, such aptness, patience, 
and love, that even those who had, until then, rather 
feared and mistrusted him, began to bestow upon him ~ 
their affection and confidence; so that the labours of 
the Synod evidently prospered under his guidance, 
through the increasingly lively harmony which prevailed 
amongst its members. The Union, and the new Con- 
stitution of the Church, appeared at that time insepar- 
able,—the one was the necessary auxiliary of the other. 
Thus, the first sign of life given by the Synod was its 
“ Official Declaration respecting the Celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, to be held by the Synod on the 30th of 
October.” Schleiermacher was the author of this docu- 
ment. In it, he sets forth the Union, in a brief and 
popular, a gentle and earnest manner, as a purely eccle- 
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siastical pacification, —unconnected with any settlement 
of dogmatical differences, which would be useless, nay, 
would lead to new divisions,—and testified by means of 
a new and common ritual in the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Nothing could be more convincing than this simple 
declaration; and any one who, in the spirit of it, took 
part in that first united celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per by the entire Protestant Clergy of the metropolis, 
will recollect how that elevating and sacred service, ac- 
companied as it was by the animating remembrance of 
the as yet undivided commencement of the Reformation,* 
contributed essentially to give stability and complete- 
ness to the conviction of the verity and purity which be- 
long precisely to this kind of union. Contradiction and 
misinterpretation were hardly to be looked for; at least 
from theologians, who must needs be acquainted with 
the history of the previous divisions, and attempts at 
union. When, therefore,—while every one at Berlin, in 
vigorous health, and strong generous faith, was resign- 
ing himself to the hope that the work thus commenced 
would go on in gladdening prosperity, Dr Ammon’st 
Examination of Harms’s Theses} made its appearance, 


* Its commencement, namely, by the publication of Luther’s Theses; 
the special event to which the commemoration of 1817 referred,—Tr. 

+ The well-known Rational Supra-naturalist, as he has sometimes been 
called; author of “ Die Fortbildung des Christenthums zur Weltreligion,” 
and other works which have excited a good deal of attention. A man of 
great learning, both classical and modern, and a celebrated preacher; 
though, when I heard him about four years ago, I thought him sadly 
cold and dreary. Schleiermacher compared him to an eel, which contin- 
ually slips out of the fingers of any one who attempts to catch it.—Tr. 

t The name of Claus Harms is well known in Germany as that of a very 
popular and successful preacher, as well as able and fearless defender of 
the standard Lutheran system of doctrine. Born May 25, 1778, at Fahr- 
stedt, a village in Ditmarsh, (the West part of Holstein), he went to 
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~—a bitter pill for the weaklings in faith of that day,— 
and found fault with that as morbid which we consider- 
ed healthy, and dishonoured with all manner of insidious 
calumnies and ignoble derision the ordinance which had 
been celebrated with all devoutness,—every one was 
roused, I know not whether more to indignation or to 
pity.. Upon a closer consideration, however, it seemed 
impossible, for the sake of the cause involved, to allow 
the attacks of so influential and renowned a theologian 
upon that still recent and delicate work, the Union, to 
go uurgproved. All looked to Schleiermacher as the 
natural champion of this cause; and he was not the man 
to let himself be long sought after, where its inter- 
ests were concerned. His pen was already pointed; he 
dipped it in the generous indignation which Ammon’s 
production had excited within him; and thus, in February 
1818, appeared his ‘ Letter to Mr Principal-Court- 
Chaplain Ammon, on his Examination of Harme’s 
Theses.” Whatever may be our judgment respecting 
the polemical tone of this composition, it is possible that 
bomething more of mildness and good-nature would per: 
the village achool until he was twelve years old; after which the clergy- 
mau, of the place taught him the rudiments of Greek and Latin. He was 
then required to assist his father, who was a miller and farmer; and upon 
the death of the latter, he managed the property for his mother, until, in 
1797, she disposed of it, and thus left him at liberty to follow his own 
strong impulse towards a more studious life. He went to school at Mel- 
dorf, and in 1799 removed to the University of Kiel, where he devoted 
himself to the study of theology. In 1806, the congregation at Lunden, 
in North Ditmarsh, elected him as their Diaconus, (Curate or Assistant 
Minister). Ten years later, he removed to Kiel in the capacity of Archi- 
diaconus, becoming subsequently (1837) Church-Provost and Councillor, 
and (1842) Superior Councillor of Consistory. His numerous literary la- 
bours have all been occasioned ór suggested, in a greater or less degree, 
by his active zeal and experience as preacher and pastor. The “ Ninety- 
five Theses” referred to m the text were published in 1817, as a kind of 
announcement of the Tercentenary Festival of the Reformation, which 
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haps have won over his opponent, rather than vanquish- 
ed him; but Schleiermacher’s whole character rendered 
it a thing impossible for him to oppose sweet to bitter; 
he.was fond of a homeopathic cure in such cases, and as 
Ammon had employed wit in his challenge, it was nat- 
ural that Schleiermacher should serve him with wit in 
return, and that of a flavour both salt and bitter. I 
myself, however, who just at that time saw much of 
Schleiermacher, can bear witness, that although upon 
other occasions he ascribed to himself, probably in jest, 
a certain itching for polemics, he was actuated and 
guided, in the work just referred to, purely by his zeal 
for the cause at issue. If, at the same time, his strokes 
fell upon the person, this was unavoidable; because the 
matter seemed to turn upon his annihilating the oppon- 
ent’s personal right of attack, and making the latter feel 
that this had been done. I do not make this observa- 
tion for the purpose of wounding the feelings of his an- 
tagonist, who is still living, but for the purpose of sta- 
ting the historical connexion as completely as possible 
from my own recollections, and of defending my friend 
was held that year. It would seem that the author thought to commem- 
orate Luther by imitating him in his mode of assailing the theological and 
ecclesiastical abuses of his time. Harms’s bold and decided assertion, in 
these Theses, of the doctrines of Human Depravity and Saving Faith, gave 
rise to a fierce and widely-extended controversy, in the course of which 
he felt himself constrained to attempt a more elaborate exposition and de- 
fence of the views he had put forth. See his “ Briefe zur nähern Ver- 
stindigung über meine Thesen” (Letters, intended to promote a better 
comprehension of my Theses), 1817, and “ Dass es mit der Vernunftre- 
ligion nichts ist” (That Natural Religion [the Religion of Reason] 
amounts to nothing), 1819. The strife was maintained on both sides for 
a considerable time, and then dropped ; its appreciable results, as is usual 
in such cases, being but small,—unless we reckon amongst them the 
honest, healthy celebrity which thence acerued to the author of the first 
challenge, and which his later years have abundantly justified and con- 
firmed.—Tr. 
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against false accusations on the part of some who are 
ignorant of the facts; accusations which I, too, have 
subsequently heard. 

But this was not the last conflict which our valiant 
combatant in the cause of the Union and Constitution 
of the Church had to sustain; others, incomparably more 
severe, were impending. No long time elapsed, before 
the ecclesiastical horizon was enveloped in an exceed- 
ingly ominous gloom. To the statesmen of the old 
school, the developement of a more liberal constitution 
and a more important position for the Church, was from 
the very first a source of great annoyance; the suspicion 
of a new hierarchical preponderance found utterance,—at 
first in secret, but soon, also, aloud. Mistakes, exaggera- 
tions, remissness, and precipitation, on the part of the 
theologians, gave a semblance of reason to the objection, 
that the age was neither peaceful enough nor mature 
enough to allow of the Church’s having a constitution of 
greater vitality [than that to which it had been accustom- 
ed]. And as, in the department of political life, especially 
from the year 1819, something of crime and something 
of thoughtlessness, revolutionary giddiness and the fan- 
tastic tricks of a superficial liberalism, called forth a 
necessary reaction, and a defensive solicitude and appre- 
hensiveness with regard to every excitement of a free 
and lively character seemed almost to be but a part of 
the duty of caution and circumspection, it could not but 
be that by degrees, in the ecclesiastical department also, 
preference should be given to the policy of stopping short 
and standing still, rather than to that of following up 
the movement which had been begun. This is not the 
place, nor is it possible for me, to set forth and to pass 
judgment upon the individual momenta of the reaction 
in. ecclesiastical affairs, as they followed upon and in 
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consequence of one another. Enough, the appearance 
of the new Prussian Liturgy and Agenda was the com- 
mencement and the signal of a new and in part opposite 
tendency, obstructive at once—at least in its immediate 
result—to the Union, and also to the Constitution of 
the Church. Schleiermacher could not, in accordance 
with the principles of his practical theology, approve 
either the contents or the form of the new liturgical ar- 
rangements. He would have been untrue to his most 
inward and essential nature if he had agreed to them; 
and it was a consequence involved in the energetic char- 
acter of his mind, as well as in the nature of the posi- 
tion he had previously occupied, that he became the 
leader of the opposition. His pseudonymous publica- 
tion, “On the Liturgical Right of Evangelical Sove- 
reigns, a Theological Deliberation, by Pacificus Sincerus” 
(1824), struck at the root of the opposite tendency, and 
stirred up anew the controversy respecting the principles 
of law involved in the connexion between Church and 
State; a controversy which, in the age of indifference, 
had almost been laid to sleep amongst the theologians, 
and had merely dragged along a wretched and spiritless 
existence in the schools of the jurists. The consequence 
has been, that since that time there has also arisen in 
this department, amongst theologians and jurists, a 
more lively intercourse and conflict of diverse tendencies 
and opinions.—In appearance, the noble hero was van- 
quished. The opposite tendency has, practically, ob- 
tained the upper hand. But, that its supremacy is, I 
might say, merely interimistic, and that its theory, half 
out of fright at the consistent, logical developement of 
itself in the writings of Augusti and others upon this 
subject, and half from a consciousness of the power of 
truth arrayed on the other side, becomes increasingly 
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modified, relaxes, and concedes, until, perhaps, a point 
has been found in which the true médium is situated; this 
is the work of the man who so long and so steadfastly 
maintained and led the opposition,—until so much had 
been conceded on the other part, that he thought he 
could not, without doing violence to the claims of truth 
and love, delay any longer at least a cessation of hostil- 
ities.* Iam too little acquainted with the individual 
momenta of the proceedings with regard to the:Agenda 
since the year 1827, in which I left my native country, 
to be capable of judging as to the inward motives by 
which Schleiermacher was influenced in his conditional 
acceptance of the Agenda. But this I know, that in 
the great concerns of the Church, he never did anything 
contrary to the dictates of his knowledge and his con- 
science, and he was just as far removed from the idle 
arrogance and self-will of an absolute opposition, as from 
the pitifulness of giving up a single particle of the truth, 
or of his convictions, for the sake of outward peace or 
gain. He thus failed, it is true, to reach the summit of 
his desires and strivings for the welfare of the Church; 


* Schleiermacher’s great object (see Brief Outline, § 287,) was to se- 
cure, as far as possible, the perfect combination of freedom with regular- 
ity, in public worship; to limit the subjectivity of the officiating minister, 
without reducing either himself or his congregation to the condition of 
mere machines. I was informed by a resident in Berlin, who is not unknown 
to the theological world of Germany, that Schleiermacher was accustom- 
ed practically to assert his liberty in this respect, even to the last. The 
Prussian Liturgy, namely, includes a general intercessory prayer, for the 
King, Royal Family, Army, and People of all ranks and conditions, 
which is usually recited after the sermon, though it may precede the lat- 
ter. This form Schleiermacher declined to use; and substituted an ertem- 
pore prayer, in which the same topics were taken up, and pretty much in 
the same order, as in the printed form. I am not aware that he attempt- 
ed to vary the other parts of the Liturgy, to which, as being derived 
chiefly, I think, from certain of the ancient Liturgies, he might possibly 
feel less objection.—Tr. 
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ace and strivings which proceeded from the most 
onest conviction. The tragic sorrow which this eoir- 
¢umstance occasioned, he never concealed. But, by his 
example, his writings, and his efficient activity, he con- 
ducted the age to a point from which, (provided the 
Evangelical Church of Germany does not misapprehend 
its true life and well-being), it will accomplish, under 
more favourable and peaceful circumstances, that of 
which the might of an unfavourable and tempestuous 
condition of the world only permitted the noble genius 
of Schleiermacher to make a beginning. No great and 
clear idea has ever been lost, or remained but an image 
of fancy and a pious wish; least of all such as, by a re- 
ference to the inmost necessities of mankind and to the 
nature of the case, have been so energetically made a 
matter of consciousness within the Church, as the ideas 
to which we here allude have been by Schleiermacher. 
In the last years of his life, Schleiermacher saw him- 

self involved in a controversy with two persons with 
whom he would rather have remained at peace. ‘The 
approaching celebration of the jubilee of the Augsburg 
Confession furnished those two distinguished theologians, 
Von Cölln* and Schulz}, of Breslau, with an occasion 
for publishing conjointly, and with a reference to certain 
disquieting signs of the times, a public declaration and 
preliminary caveat respecting theological liberty of doc- 
trine in the Evangelical Universities, and its limitation 
by means of symbolical books,—in case the design should 
|* A divine of the moderate Rationalist school, He died February 
17, 1833, in the forty-fifth year of his agé. His principal work, a system 
of “ Biblical Theology,” was published after his death, with a memoir of 
the author prefixed, by his friend Schulz.—Tr. 

Ht Dr. David Schulz, the accomplished editor of Griesbach’s Greek Testa- 

ent, and author of many important contributions to Exegetical Theology 
in, its various branches.—T. 
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be entertained of introducing a new requirement of 
adherence to the Augsburg Confession.* Declaring 
the Augsburg Confession to be no longer adapted to 
represent the unity and community of faith and doc- 
trine in the Evangelical Church, they pointed to a better 
future, in which, with a larger measure of agreement, 
and a more general diffusion of correct views, it would 
be possible and advisable to set up a new and more valid 
Confession. Schleiermacher, knowing himself to be 
perfectly agreed with these gentlemen in the mainte- 
nance of the Protestant liberty of doctrine against 
every kind of limitation, addressed a letter + to them, in 
which, on the one band, he declared that there was but 
little ground for apprehending any new impositions of ad- 
herence to the symbolical books,—pointing out the per- 
fectly unpractical and useless character of such imposi- 
tions, and the unlikeliness, for this very reason, of their 
being resorted to; and, on the other hand, protested even 
against the wish that new confessional documents should, 
at any period whatsoever, take the place of the old. 
Looking at this letter in connexion with what Schleier- 
macher had written elsewhere respecting the essential 
character of the Protestant Symbols, (in the “Almanack 
of the Reformation” for the year 1819), one might 
possibly take offence at certain sharp points which, ac- 
cording to his custom, he carelessly left sticking out 
here and there; but the tone of calmness, pacifica- 
tion, and encouragement was unmistakeably prevalent 
throughout the whole epistle. The passage, however, 
which contains the greatest occasion of stumbling, is that 
in which, in order to show how altogether impracti- 


* The title runs,—“ Ueber theologische Lehrfreiheit auf den evangeli- 
schen Universitäten und deren Beschränkung durch symbolische Bücher,” 
(Breslau, 1830).—Tr. 

t In the Studien und Kritiken for 1831, Part i. 
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cable it is to effect the exclusion or conversion of the Ra- 
tionalists by means of orthodox formularies of doctrine 
and liturgies, he directs attention to the fact that it is pos- 
sible for many a one, perhaps, even notwithstanding the 
difference of his own views, to accept and to use the pre- 
scribed liturgical and other formularies,—in his own sense 
and meaning, namely—without our being able to say in 
every case, unconditionally, that this constitutes a want 
of truth and faith, or a reservatio mentalis. It was to 
be foreseen, that this expression,—although, in its con- 
nexion with the whole, it explained itself, as being a be- 
nevolent and excusatory, rather than a morally strict 
judgment with regard to a whole series of cases which 
are of no infrequent occurrence, especially in the liturgi- 
eal praxis,—would be subject to manifold misappre- 
hension and misinterpretation. That the “ Evangelical 
Church-Journal” was uncharitable enough to make it 
a reason for charging him with hypocrisy and laxity, 
nay with Jesuitism, occasioned him no surprise, and 
as he himself says, he silently left it to the enjoyment 
of its gratifying discovery; but that the two gentlemen 
before referred to also deemed it necessary, in their 
double reply, to call him to account on this head, was 
a circumstance which caused him pain. He did not 
omit to answer for himself, respecting this and respect- 
ing other matters, which had been made an occasion 
of reproach against him, as involving a contradiction 
between the earlier and the later Schleiermacher; he 
did so in the Preface to his “Sermons relating to 
the Commemoration of the Delivery of the Augsburg 
Confession” (1831). One sees, at the same time, what 
pain it occasioned him to be laid under this neces- 
sity. I will not attempt to roll away all the blame 


of the misunderstanding from him; but his defence 
E 
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macher to have been just as decided an enemy of al 
hypocrisy and equivocation, as of the bondage of th 
letter. I cannot approve all that he has said with re} 
gard to the present significance of the Symbols, but : 


is sufficient to satisfy any one who knows ol 


share with him the glad anticipation of a condition 
the Church, in which the true unity and community o 
doctrine shall have existence and vitality in the. mids 
of perfect liberty. In respect of the stand-point app 
priate to such a discussion, however, I can but conced 
that he has not, with sufficient circumspection, distin} 
guished between the two cases,—namely, that in which 
symbolical books and liturgical formularies are alread 
in existence and in use, and that in which such thin 
are newly set up for general use,—and judged them 
cording to their difference; and the like with regard 
the momenta of Reformation and Revolution. 





It is impossible for me to speak of Schleiermachers 
theological character and merits, without having the | 
tire personality of the man, amiable and exalted as it 
was, brought to my recollection. I was taught to kno) 
and love his theology and his personality together; in 
him the one sustained and gave brightness to the other, 
and my experience has doubtless been the experience 
of several who have occupied a position of proximity to 
_ him,—that the one became intelligible and dear to/a 
man by means of the other. If I further attempt to 
delineate, from the image which I retain of his person- 
ality, some of its principal features, I know. well that 
I want the skil? to produce a portrait such as would 
worthy of him; not, however, either the love or the 
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truthfulness faithfully to describe the impression which 
he has made upon me in an intimate acquaintance o 
several years’ duration. 

I saw him for the first time in the spring of 1816. 
That moment I shall never forget. I had approached 
him by letter some months before, and had gone to 
Berlin especially in consequenee of the encouragement 
which he had afforded me, for the purpose of Aabilitat- 
_ ing myself in connexion with the Theological Faculty 
there. As his letter had expressed a friendly sincerity, 
rather than a cordial warmth, so.I found it to ‘be with 
himself, too, at our first-conversational meeting. It was 
only by degrees that the shy and timid reverence with 
which I had approached him, gave place to another 
feeling; nay, it was, at first, only increased by the ads 
miration which the immediate presence of his powerful 
soul, ‘manifesting itself in his glance and in his speech, 
excited within me. But just then it was least of all my 
doing, that this timidity and shyness gradually. disap- 
peared, and gave place to an increasingly cordial and 
confidential respect: Any one who mustered courage 
to seek him, was very soon cordially met by him; and 
then, it was not merely the cheerful and jocose kind of 
social intercourse by which he.tempered with gentleness 
the oppressive might of his genius, but it was just the 
loving soul, opening itself, simply and naturally, to every 
one upon whom he had reason for bestowing his confi- 
dence. He then no longer merely permitted an approach, 
but came to meet the individual, in an encouraging and 
confiding manner, and attracted to himself all that was 
susceptible and in need of love towards him, I can 
never think of the affectionate manner in which he drew 
me closer and closer towards him, bestowed upon me a 
constantly increasing confidence, encouraged and com- 
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forted me,—without the most grateful emotion. His love 
was no effeminate tenderness, accompanied by ever open, 
caressing speech; but an earnest, compact fire, which 
not merely passed through the stranger mind with a 
magnetic softness of attraction, but also convulsed it like 
an electric shock,—“ yet even thus, always possessed 
for such as abound in vital energy a refreshing charm.” 
—Any one that did not understand and tolerate him in 
this guise, might easily feel himself repulsed in the midst 
of his approach; and thus it has happened with many, 
who had been accustomed to a more effeminate sort of 
friendship. But what he says in his Monologues is per- 
fectly true: “ I am sure of those who are really dispo- 
sed to love me,—my interior nature; and firmly does my 
soul entwine itself about them, nor will it ever forsake 
them. They have learnt to know me; they behold my 
spirit; and those who once love it as it is, must love it 
ever more faithfully and ever more fervently, in propor- 
tion as it developes itself and fashions itself more dura- 
bly in their sight. Ofthis possession I am as well assur- 
ed as of my being; nor have I as yet lost any one that 
ever became dear to me in love.” I am not the only 
one who is in a position to celebrate his fidelity and 
persistence in friendship. Those who occupied a still 
nearer position, and had been longer connected with 
him, will furnish a yet stronger testimony that he was 
one of the most faithful of men, and that he understood 
the noble art of keeping a friend, firm and warm, even ir 
the midst of ill-tempers and incongruities.—It is a com- 
mon saying, that along with a man’s advance in years 
his ability and inclination to form new friendships are di- 
minished; the bloom of youth, it is said, is the proper sea 
son for laying the foundation of friendship; the later, cold: 
er, more isolating years of life are the less adapted to the 
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purpose, inasmuch as persons of the same age become 
more and more rare. In this respect, too, Schleiermacher 
continued fresh and young; he never isolated himself. 
The friends of his youth were but the stock of the, in him 
never-dying, tree of friendship, which even in his latest 
years put forth new branches. He knew how to set aside 
even the disparity of years and of intellect, by the youth- 
ful freshness and serenity of his affection. 

It may sound paradoxical to the ears of strangers, 
and of those who judge according to appearances, but 
I speak with perfect truth when I affirm, that over the 
deepest ground of his heart love reigned supreme, from 
the very first,—and, as time went on, ever more purely 
and more tenderly; and that even the keenness of his 
intellect, the stinging wit, the bitterness of speech with 
which he fought and wounded, were never able to over- 
come the love which was the foundation of his heart. I 
know no one that possessed so noble a tolerance, so expan- 
sive a heart, ready lovingly to judge and to bear with 
the most various gradations and tendencies of intellect. 
Notwithstanding the decision and finality which charac- 
terized his mode of thinking, he possessed a universal 
eapability of finding out and recognizing, without envy 
or repining, whatever was good in others. When 1 
lived with him in Berlin, he was the man who, in spite 
of all misapprehension, whenever he detected anything 
like ability, either amongst his ecclesiastical or amongst 
his academical associates in office, was the readiest of 
all to yield to it a loving recognition and eulogy. And 
I remember that on more ‘han one occasion he set 
younger men right, when they had let fall an arrogant, 
intolerant judgment respecting others. “ Leave me 
that man in honour,” was his saying; “he has ability 
and merit, in his way 
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He never had reason to be afraid of any antagonist. 
Nor was he ever so. He was never in want of oppo- 
nents; and just as little was he in want of a mind for 
controversy. If he was merely attacked personally, so 
that the attack did not at the same time affect any im- 
portant cause of which he was the representative, he 
never defended himself. He rebuked his adversary by 
his silence. For ordinary learned controversies he had 
not enough either of time or of egoistic irritability. 
But when he saw the truth, the welfare of the Church 
or of the State, placed in jeopardy, and thought the foe 
of sufficient consequence, he never delayed; weakly tol- 
erance was then as far from his thoughts, as a sparing 
of his time and ease. Usually the first in the field, he 
attacked the opponent with every force, every art, and 
every privilege of an honourable warfare. The employ- 
ment of irony, of biting wit, in controversy, he consider- 


ed allowable, nay, necessary. He did not understand ~ 


wherefore he should not make use of the weapons which 
nature had bestowed upon him, and was of opinion that 
when the opposite party had come forward in a spirit of 
self-conceit, there was nothing &o effective, for the pur- 
pose of enforcing upon him the salutary feeling of his 
own insignificance, as the lash of a stinging wit. He 
had a kind of pleasure in wit, an instinctive turn that 
way. But amidst the enlivening use of this weapon, he 
- strictly and diligently kept in view the cause itself 
which he had to defend. He practised Polemics as a 
moral duty and art to which he felt himself inwardly 
called by the nature of his.genius and by his love to the 
cause. If he had once apprehended the necessity of a 
controversy, he flung himself with the whole force of his 
personality against that of his antagonist. The person- 
al element in his polemical style often served merely by 
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way of dramatic enlivenment; but it is in a far higher 
degree the natural expression of his hearty interest in 
the cause at issue, an interest by which he was penetrat- 
ed in the most lively manner. His mode of controversy 
was not convenient either to himself or to his antagonist. 
He made earnest work of it, and drew blood. He knew 
beforehand that he would draw down upon himself, from 
this quarter and from that, evil report, hostility, anger, 
and revenge; he regretted this—but, for the sake of 
the cause involved, he willingly accepted that which, 
from the ordinary character of men, was inevitable. 
His valour was in such cases greater than his prudence. 
Whatever prudence he may have had, the prudence of 
the indolent and the cowardly was of a kind which he 
ever disdained. 

Always, and in every age, the number of those who 
labour, accomplish, and produce, to the same extent as 
Schleiermacher, will be but small. The natural rapid- 
ity and certainty of his mental movements does a great 
deal in the way of explanation. What he wrote for 
the press had been previously so well considered and 
prepared, even with regard to the form, that—since he 
always possessed at the same time a mastery of language 
—he never had occasion to strike out any thing. None 
of his sermons, none of his lectures cost him more than 
the time which was requisite for a thorough meditation. 
A small scrap of paper sufficed for his memoranda, even 
in lectures such as those upon the History of Philoso- 
phy. Thus in every labour, by his various proficiency, 
he saved time and spirits for new intellectual acquisition 
and new exertion. He was, moreover, very economical 
with regard to time, and by this means had time for 
everything that his very comprehensive vocation requi- 
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red of him. In his latter years, certainly, I have heard 
him complain that he was no longer able to accomplish 
all that he wished. But it is precisely the most indus- 
trious and creative class of men, by whom this com- 
plaint is most emphatically made; and the material en- 
ergy, which is also an essential requisite, does not grow 
with a man’s years. Schleiermacher had, altogether, 
but a limited capital of physical strength at his com- 
mand. His bodily constitution was naturally weak and 
delicate—at least in the years in which I lived with him 
—and sickly too. But what a mastery he exercised 
over it, compelling it, even in its sickly states, to be the 
servant of his mind! Labours and journeys, official 
activity and social life,—his body must suffice for all 
and obey the requirements of all. In pedestrian travel- 
ling* he always took the lead; in the evening the last 
to go to rest, in the morning the first to prepare for 
renewing the journey. I know that he has preached, 
and delivered lectures, when suffering from spasms of 
the stomach, and no one has perceived that he was ill. 
I have often had an opportunity of observing, that when 
he has been in company till late in the evening, (and it 
was not easy for such meetings to last too long for him), 
the most cheerful and animated of all who were there, 
—he has lectured or preached next morning, with fresh- 
ness unimpaired, often as early as six o'clock. This So- 
cratic mastery and might of the spirit over the body 
was a part of his inmost nature, and secured to him in 


* It may be as well just to remind the reader, that frequently, Ger- 
man professors, as well as German students, turn the long vacation (or 
at least a part of it) to account in this particular way, by having recourse 
to the best of all possible preparations for the fatigues of Se 
campaign.—TR. 
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age that renewed youth, with which he “ smilingly saw 
the light of his eyes departing, and the white hair 
springing up between the locks of blond,”—with which, 
even to his latest breath, he maintained so lively a par- 
ticipation both in the earnest labour and in the cheerful 
enjoyment of life. Of the wonderful account which we 
have heard lately,* that “ whoever has had occasion to ` 
observe him within the last three years of his life, will 
be able to testify that he was the subject of an often 
irrepressible sadness, a prostration, an inability to con- 
tend against sorrow, which was such as to excite com- 
passion, ”—of this apocryphal compassionate story I un- 
derstand nothing. “ A domestic calamity,” it is said, 
“ furnished the first inducement to this state of mind; 
or, to express myself more correctly, the death of his 
only son tore away the flood-gates which still dammed 
up the feelings of a broken existence,—broken, he him- 
self, perhaps, knew not how.—From that time there 
was an affecting joyousness in Schleiermacher’s preach- 
ing; the plan of his masterly discourses remained the 
same, but his tone, his manner, the solution of his dia- 
lectic enigmas, had undergone a change. One would 
not believe it, and yet he might every Sunday convince 
himself of the fact,—that Schleiermacher never again left 
the pulpit without shedding tears:” and so the story, 
devoid of taste or connexion, goes on still further, and 
becomes at last so senseless as to exhibit to us a man 
who shut both eye and ear, and with tears entreated his 
congregation to do nothing but be resigned, and “ close 
their eyes and ears,”—and who, at last, approached with 
enthusiastic confidence nearer and nearer to the immedi- 
ate appearance [vision?] of the Redeemer, until he was 
able to revel in the corporeity, the personality, in the 

* Extraordinary Supplement to the Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 77, 1834. 
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entire actuality of the God-Man, as Thomas saw him 
after the Resurrection.”*—-What a piece of nonsense! 
What an unfamiliar, nay, what an impossible Schlei- 
ermacher has this marvellous dreamer beheld! The 
death of his only and hopeful son did communicate a 
most vehement shock to his mind. How was it possible 
that it should be otherwise? But a man who could so 
lift himself up amidst the first sorrows of his paternal 
heart,—go to the grave of his ardently beloved son,— 
and speak with such composure, such strength of faith, 
as Schleiermacher did,—could not, either then or after- 
wards, have had the feeling of a broken existence. Schlei- 
ermacher possessed by nature a very profound and power- 
ful sensibility, but he had also an equally energetic power 
of mind to govern it at all times. Long before the death 


of his son, I have seen him leave the pulpit with tears — 


in his eyes. This profoundest stirring up of his religi- 
ous feeling, however, merely gave to his discoursing the 
full warmth of conviction; it never hindered him from 


thinking and speaking clearly and with power. I saw — 
him at two different times after the death of his beloved 
son, but on both occasions, I found in him the same — 
Christian swpposim with which, in previous years, he had — 


been able to master both bodily and mental pain, and to 
dictate to his feeling its proper measure. 


Schleiermacher has this in common with the greatest 
and noblest of men, that there is something animating 
even about his death. It was the reflection, nay, the 
glorification of his life. 


* Ihave been at some pains in rendering the words of this remarkable 
passage; for ita meaning I am not accountable, .The reader who avoids 


stumbling at it on this account, will at least be tempted to question its — 


esthetic propriety. —TR. 
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That, when the tidings of his death resounded, not 
merely in Berlin, but through all Germany, nay, as far 
as the German name extends, all was consternation and 
sorrow over the great, irreparable loss,—that friends 
and pupils, admirers, opponents, strangers, his congre- 
gation at Church and at the High School, the entire 
city in which he had lived, the Court, and the people, 
vied with one another in giving splendour to his funeral, 
—this is assuredly no mere outward testimony to the 
greatness of his name. It is much, and it is beautiful, 
but this is not what I have in view. I am referring to 
the inward history of his death. I have read the re- 
cord of the observations, made with the attentiveness of 
affection, and committed to writing for the benefit of 
his more intimate friends, by her who in life was near- 
est to him, and who during his last days did not leave 
him for a single moment. As much of this as is suit- 
able for a more extended circulation, I am permitted to 
communicate. “ The temper of his mind during the 
whole course of his illness, was marked by a serene and 
gentle tranquillity, a punctual compliance with every 
direction; there was never a sound of complaining or 
discontent; ‘he was always alike cheerful and patient, 
although grave, and retired within himself.” “ Ome 
day, when he awoke from a slumber into which he had 
been thrown by means of opium, he called his beloved 
consort to his bed-side, and said, ‘I am, to be suye 
properly speaking, in a state which fluctuates between 
consciousness and the absence of consciousness, but i- 
wardly I am spending most delightful moments; I am 
constrained to be constantly in the midst of the pro- 
foundest speculations, which, however, are here ident cal 
with the most heartfelt religious experiences.’ ” 

I find in this incident a beautiful crowning of his end 
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with glory. The man who had struggled his whole life 
long, to attain to the higher unity of the religious and 
the speculative, but who, with modesty and caution, 
regarded it not as the commencement but as the ultimate 
aim of his thinking,—ieceives it as a reward and signal 
of departure for the heavenly kingdom, in those mo- 
ments when the outward man dies, in order that the 
inward man may rise, free and pure, to the perfect en- 
joyment of eternal life in God ! 

The last days and hours of his life were pervaded and 
irradiated by the presence of religion. Even his dreams 
were reflexes of his religious life and activity. “ I have 
had such a beautiful dream,” he said on one occasion, “and 
this dream has left with me quite a peculiar and salutary 
frame of mind. I was in a very large assembly,—there 
were many persons, familiar and unfamiliar, all looking 
at me, and wishing to hear from me something of a 
religious character; it was in the nature of an instruc- 
tion, and I gave it with so much pleasure !”— Affection- 
ately mindful of children and friends, and, in proportion 
as he drew nearer to the important moment, more pro- 
foundly immerged in love, as the inmost spring of his 
being, he said, “ To the children I leave the saying of © 
St John, ‘ Love one another!” “ And I charge thee,” 
said he to his consort, “ to salute all my friends, and to 
tell them how heartily I loved them.” 

He had soon become certain of his approaching death; 
he would have been glad to remain with those who were 
dear to him; he felt that he had yet much of hardness 
to endure, before arriving at eternal rest; but he went 
to meet the last conflict with composure, and with de- 
votedness to the sacred will of the Eternal Love. 

“ The last morning, his suffering visibly increased, 
he complained of a violent sensation of burning, inward- 
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ly, and the first and last murmur forced its way from 
his lips,—‘ Alas, Lord, my pain is great!’ In a deeply 
affecting manner he then said to his family, ‘ Dear 
children, you should now all of you go from the room, 
and leave me alone; I would fain spare you the woeful 
spectacle. —The perfect lineaments of death presented 
themselves; his eye appeared to have grown dim,—his 
death-struggle to have been accomplished. At this 
moment he laid his two forefingers upon his left eye, as 
he often did when reflecting deeply, and began to speak: 
‘We have the reconciliation-death of Jesus Christ, his 
body and his blood.—While thus engaged, he had 
raised himself up, his features began to grow animated, 
his voice became clear and strong, and he said with 
priestly solemnity, ‘ Are ye one with me in this faith? 
to which his friends replied with a loud ‘ Yea!’ ‘ Then 
let us celebrate the Lord’s Supper! But there can be no 
talk of the sacristan. Quick, quick! let no one stumble 
at matters of form! After that which was necessary 
for the purpose had been fetched, (his friends having 
waited with him, during the interval, in solemn silence), 
he began, with increasingly radiant features, and eyes 
in which there had returned a wonderful, indescribable 
brightness, nay, a sublime glow of affection, with which 
he looked upon those around him,—to utter a few words 
of prayer and of introduction to the sacred service. 
After this, addressing in full and aloud, to each indivi- 
dual, and last of all to himself, the words of the insti- 
tution, he first gave the bread and the wine to the 
others who were present, then partook of them himself, 
and said, ‘ Upon these words of Scripture I abide; 
they are the foundation of my faith. After he had 
pronounced the benediction, his eye first turned once 
more towards his consort with an expression of perfect 
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love, and then he looked at each individual with affect- 
ing and fervent cordiality, uttering these words,—‘ Thus 
are we, and abide, in this love and fellowship, one” He 
laid himself back upon the pillow. The radiance still 
rested upon his features. After some minutes he said, 
‘t Now I can hold out here no longer;’ and again, ‘ Give 
me another position.” He was laid upon his side; he 
breathed a few times; life came to a stand. The chil- 
dren had entered the room in the mean time, and sur- 
rounded the bed, kneeling. His eye gradually closed.” 

In the anguish of sorrow, and in the feeling of spirit- 
ual elevation, I have nothing to add further, save the 
words of Scripture, “ Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord!” and, in recollection of the saying with which 
I once dedicated a book to him, “ Be mindful of your 
teachers, who have spoken to you the word of God; 
whose end contemplate, and be followers of their faith!” 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 





Ir has always appeared to me a matter of no ordinary difficulty, 
to deliver academical discourses under the guidance of a hand-book 
constructed by another; for every deviation in opinion seems to 
require at the same time a deviation from that order of arrange- 
ment which has originated from a different point of view. Cer- 
tainly, the plan alluded to becomes the more easy, in proportion 
as the peculiar views of individuals with regard to details are 
subore nated to a common view with regard to the whole; that is, 
in proportion as that has existence, which is commonly called a 
School. But how little this is the case in Theology at the present 
time, every one knows. For the very same reason, therefore, . 
which makes it a matter of necessity,—if a guiding-clue is to be 
employed at all, (a practice which is at all events useful, in many 
respects )—that I should construct one for myself,—it is not com- 
petent for me to put forth the claim that other instructors should 
make use of mine. If I should therefore appear to be going a step 
too far, in introducing to the public at large, by means of the 
press, a work which is intended merely for the present and future 
hearers of my lectures, I comfort myself with the thought, that 
these few sheets contain the whole of my present views with re- 
gard to the study of theology, and that these views, whatever 
their specific character, may, perhaps, even by their deviation from 
those which are held by other men, operate in * way of stimu- 
lus, and generate something better. 

Other teachers are accustomed, in their — courses, 
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to give also a brief abstract of the individual discipline themselvet 
which are thus exhibited; to me it appeared more fitting to con- 
form to the example of those who, in such discourses, prefer to fix 
the student’s whole attention upon the formal side of the subject 
in’ order that the significance of the individual parts, and theix 
connexion, may be the better apprehended. 

DR. F. SCHLEIERMACHER. 
Barun, Decomber 1810. | 


; PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


_ Arran the lapse of nearly twenty years, which have passed away 
since this little book first appeared, it was perhaps only natural 
that I should find much to alter in matters of detail; although the — 
theory, and the mode of treatment, viewed upon the whole, have 
remained altogether the same. ‘What I have altered, in expression 
and i in position, is also, I hope, improved. In like manner, too, it 
is my desire that the brief notes appended to the main propositions 
of the work may not fail of their end, which is, to facilitate she 
progress of the reader. 

The numbering of the paragraphs of each section separately, i in 
the first edition, occasioned much prolixity in the citation of 
them, and a change has therefore been made in this respect. 


DR. F. SCHLEIERMACHER. 
BerLIN, October 1830, 
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Inrropucrion. 


S 1. Tuxotoey, in the sense in which the word is con- 
stantly taken here, is a positive science, the parte of 
which are connected into a whole, only by their common 
relation to a determinate mode of faith, that is, a deter- 
minate form of the God-consciousness; those of Ohris- 
- tian Theology, therefore, by their relation to Ohris- 
tianity. 

A positive science, namely, is, in general, a body of scienti- 
fic elements which have a connectedness of their own,—not 
as if, by a necessity arising out of the very idea of science, 
they formed a constituent part of the scientific organization, 
—but only in so far as they are requisite in order to the solu- 
tion of a practical problem. If, on the other hand, a Rational 
Theology has, in past times, been exhibited as an essential 
part of the scientific organization: it is true that this gleo has 
reference to the God of our God-consciousness; yet, being a 
speculative science, it is altogether a different thing from the 

Theology with which we have to do, 


8 2. A Theology will be formed in connexion with 
every determinate mode of faith, in the measure in which 
the latter is communicated rather by the aid of mental 
representations* than of symbolical actions, and in the 

* Vorstellung, in its older and more established acceptation, is the gene- 
riç term employed to designate the contents of the intellectual consciousness; 
it may also mean the act by which these are brought before the mind 
It is made to include, as its leading subordinates, Anschauungen, (percep- 
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measure in which, at the same time, it obtains historical 
importance and independence; which Theology, again, 
may be different for every different mode of faith, because 
it is connected with the individual character. of the lat- 
ter, as it respects both form and contents. 

Only in the measure stated; because, in a community of 
small extent, the necessity for a Theology, properly so called, 
does not arise; and because, in the case of a preponderance of 
symbolical actions, the ritual Technology [Technik] which 
contains the interpretation of the latter, hardly deserves the 
name of å science. 

§ 3. Theology is not the business of al/ who belong 
to a particular Church, nor in so far as they belong to 
it; but only when and in so far as they have a share in 
the Guidance of the Church: so that the contrast between 
such persons and the mass [of Church Members], and 
the prominent appearance of Theology, are matters each 
of which implies the existence of the other. 

The expression “ Guidance of the Church” is here to be 
taken in the broadest sense, without reference to ny one 
particular form. 

§ 4. The more the Church advances in its develope- 
ment, and the more numerous the regions of language 
atid of culture over whieh it extends itself, the more 
tiona, contemplations, observations, intuitions), in which promimence is 
given to the antithesis between the subject (the personal mind itself) and 
the object; Begriffe, (notions, conceptions),—in which the special refer- 
ence is to the object represented or conceived of; and Erkenntnisse, (cog- 
nitions), which imply an agreement between the contents or totality of the 
mental image and the real chatacter of the object for which it stands. 
Tt corresponds on the whole, therefore, to the word idea, in ite loose and 
popular application among ourselves. I have chosen to render it, here 
and elsewhere, (though not with absolute uniformity), by “ mestal repre- 
sentation,” which gives both the itera! and the real meaning. 

Hegel and his school, on the contrary, make the term specific instead 
of general; using it to denote the imperfect of which Begriff is the com- 
plete. —Tr. 
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many-partedly does Theology also become organized; for 
which reason, Christian Theology is that which has at- 
tained to the highest state of cultivation. 

For, the more'these two things come to pass, the more nu- 
merous are the differences, both in men’s conceptions,and in 
their modes of life, which Theology has to connect together, 
and the more various the historical material which it has to 
investigate. 

§ 5. Christian Theology, accordingly, is the collective 
embodiment of those branches of scientific knowledge and 
those rules of art, without the possession and application 
of which a harmonious Guidance of the Christian Church, 
that is a Christian Church-Government, is not possible. 

This, namely, is the relation laid down in § 1; for the 
Christian Faith, in and for itself, does not need such an ap- 
paratus in order to its efficacious activity, either in the indi- 
vidual soul, or in the circumstances connected with the social 
life ef the family. 

§ 6. The said branches of knowledge, when they are 
acquired and possessed without reference to the govern- 
ment of the Church, cease to have a theological character, 
and become assignable to those sciences to which, ac- 
cording to the nature of their contents, they respectively 
belong. 

These sciences are, then, according to the nature of the 
case, Philology and History, Psychology and Morals; together 
with certain discipline which are off-shoots from the latter,— 
the Doctrine of Art in general, and the Philosophy of Religion. 

§ 7. By virtue of this relation, the variety of know- 
ledge referred to is, to the will to be efficient in the 
Guidance of the Church, as the body to the soul. 

Without this will, the unity of Theology is lost; and its 
parts become disintegrated into the different elements of which 
it is composed. 

§ 8. But, as these heterogeneous branches of know- 
ledge are connected into such a whole, only by the pre- 
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sence of an interest in Christianity, so also this interest 
in Christianity can manifest itself in an appropriate ac- 
tivity, only by being coupled with the possession of the 
said branches of knowledge. 

According to § 2,a Guidance of the Church can proceed 
only from a highly developed historical consciousness; but it 
can become truly useful, moreover, only by means of a clear 
knowledge respecting the relations of [men’s] religious states 
towards all that are of a different kind. 

§ 9. If we conceive of an interest in religion and a 
scientific spirit, existing in a state of union, in the high- 
est degree and in the greatest possible equilibrium, and 
with a view to both theory and practice,—we have the 
idea of a Prince of the Church. 

This appellation for the theological Ideal is, it must be ad- 
mitted, appropriate only when the disparity between the mem- 
bers of the Church is great, and when, at the same time, the 
exercise of influence over an extensive region of the Church 
is possible. But it seems more suitable than the term “ Fa- 
ther of the Church,” which has already received the stamp of 

‘ currency for a particular circle; and, for the rest, it does not 
in the least involve any allusion to an official relation. 

§ 10. If we conceive of this equilibrium as done away: 
then, he who has, in his own person, cultivated chiefly 
the knowledge that relates to Christianity, is a Theologian 
in the more restricted sense of the term; and he, on the 
other hand, who cultivates especially the activity which 
has to do with the government of the Church, is a Minis- 
ter [Kleriker].* 

This natural sundering of the two characters shows itself 
outwardly with different degrees of prominence at different 

* Etymologically, this word should of course have been rendered Clergy- 
man. But, to say nothing of the invidious distinction which in practice 
confines the application of the latter term to the ministers of but one or 
two of the Christian Communities existing in this country, (which, how- 
ever, would of itself suffice to justify our rejection of the word as an 
adequate representative of Schleiermacher’s more catholic meaning), it 
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‘| times; and the more it prevails, the more indispensable is a 
| lively interaction between the two classes, in order that the 
Church may maintain its ground.—For the rest, the term 
Theologian will, in the remaining portion of this work, be 
taken for the most part in the broader sense, as comprehend- 
ing both tendencies. 
§ 11. Every dealing with any branches of theological 
knowledge as such, whatever its nature, is always to be 
reckoned within the department of Ohurch-Guidance ; 
and whatever process of thought,—whether it be more 
of a constructive, or more of a regulative character,— 
may be pursued concerning that activity which has to 
do with the Guidance of the Church,—the said thinking 
always belongs to the department of the Theologian 
in the stricter sense of the term. 

Even the scientific activity of the Theologian must have 
for its object the promotion of the Church’s welfare,—and 
partakes, therefore, of a clerical character; and all technical 
prescriptions with regard even to the properly clerical forms 
of activity, have their place within the circle of the theologi- 
cal sciences. 

§ 12. If, according to what has been said, all true 
Theologians also take part in the Guidance of the Church, 
and all who are active in the government of the Church 
also have their life in Theology; it follows that, not- 
withstanding the one-sided tendency of each class, both 
these characteristics,—an interest in the well-being of 
the Church, and a scientific spirit,—must be united in 
every individual. 

j For as in the opposite case, the scholar would no longer be 
ja Theologian, but would merely be occupied in working up 


, if we mistake not, commonly used to designate the individual as being 

member of the clerical order, rather than as a preacher, pastor, or 

hurch dignitary. Applied to our own country, therefore, the term 

ould really include that which is here opposed to it by the author; for 
we have no large order or class of unordained theologians and Church 
dignitaries, as they have in Germany.—Tr. 
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certain elements of Theology in the spirit of that particular 
science from which they might happen to be derived; so also 
the activity of the Minister would be, not a guidance techni- 
cally correct, or even directed by prudent thoughtfulness, but 
simply a confused exercise of influence. 

§ 13. Every one who finds himself called to the exor- 
cise of the guiding activity in the Church, determines 
for himself the mode of his working, according to the 
measure in which one or the other of these two elements 
preponderates in him. 

Without such an inward calling, no one is in truth either a 
Theologian or a Minister; but neither of these modes of work- 
ing is in any way dependent upon the circumstance. that the 
government of the Church constitutes the basis of a particu- 
lar civil status. 

§ 14. No one can be perfectly possessed of the various 
branches of theological knowledge in their full extent: 
partly because every discipline in particular is suscepti- 
ble of an infinite developement in detail, and partly be- 
cause the diversity of disciplinw requires a variety of tal- 
ents, which can hardly be all possessed in an equal 
degree by any one individual. 

This capability of developement, even to the extent of an 
infinity of detail, applies as well to all that is historical, and 
all that is connected with the historical, as to all technical 
rules in relation to the variety of cases that may possibly 
arise. 


S 15. If, however, every one should determine on this 


account to confine himself wholly to some one part of — 
Theology; the whole would have existence neither in any 


one nor in all together. 


Not in the latter,—because, with such a kind of distribu- | 4 


tion, no co-operation could take place between the individual 

occupants of different departments; nay, strictly speaking, — 
there could not be even a communication amongst them. 

§ 16. A mastery, therefore, of ail the theological 

discipline: in their essential features, is the condition un- 
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der which alone even but one of them can be dealt with in 
the manner and the spirit which are proper to Theology. 
For only thus,—when every individual, along with his own 
particular discipline, possesses also a general comprehen- 
sion of the whole,—is it possible for communication to take 
place between all and sundry; and only thus is it possible 
for each, by means of the discipline to which he specially 
devotes himself, to exercise an efficient influence upon the 
whole. 

§ 17. Whether a man labours with a view to the per- 
fecting of a particular discipline, and what discipline he se- 
lects for this purpose, are matters which are determined 
chiefly by the peculiar character of the talent possessed 
by the individual, but also, in part, by his views with 
regard to the prevailing necd of the Church at the time. 

The prosperous advancement of Theology in general, de- 
pends in a great measure upon the satisfaction of this condition, 
—that there shall be found, at any and every given period, 
distinguished talents for that, the onward cultivation of 
which is most needed. Those persons, however, can always 
be efficient in the greatest variety of ways, who have master- 
ed the largest number of discipline in a certain degree of pro- 
portionateness, without aiming at special proficiency in any 
one of them; whereas, on the contrary, those who devote 
themselves exclusively to a single department, are capable of 
accomplishing most as scholars. 

§ 18. The following, therefore, are matters which are 
indispensable to every Theologian. In the first place, a 
correct view of the mutual connexion existing between 
the different parts of Theology, and of the particular 
value of each in relation to the common object. In the 
next place, a knowledge of the internal organization of 
every discipline in particular, and of those leading topics 
included in it, which are the most essential with regard 
to the entire connexion. Further, an acquaintance with 


those helps by means of which he may at any time pro- 
F 
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cure immediately whatever information he may .require. 
Finally, practice and certainty in the application of those 
precautions which are necessary, in order to his making 
the best and most correct use of the results presented 
by the labours of others. 

The first two particulars are frequently united, under the 
title Theological Encyclopædia; and the third, too, (namely, — 
Theological Bibliography ), is possibly drawn into the same 
connexion. The fourth isa section of the art of Criticism 
which has not been worked out as a separate discipline, and 
concerning which but few rules can be given in the way of 
teaching; so that its attainment depends almost exclusively 
upon the possession of a certain natural capacity, and upon 
practice. ; 

§ 19. Every one who wishes to make himself master 
of a particular discipline in its whole extent, must make 
it his object to sift and to supplement what others have 
already accomplished therein. 

Without an effort of this kind he would, whatever the 
completeness of his knowledge, be but a mere depositary of 
tradition; a mental activity which is, of all, the most subor- 
dinate and the least important. 

§ 20. The encyclopzedian outline which is intended to 
be given here, relates merely to the first of the general 
requisites above mentioned (§ 18); only that it deals, at 
the same time, with the individual discipline in the same 
manner as with the whole, 

Such an outline is usually called a Formal Encyclopedia; 
in contradistinction to which, those which are denominated 
Material are intended rather to present a brief sketch of the 
leading contents of the individual discipline, but are less exact 
in setting forth their organization, Inasmuch as Encyclo- 
pedia is, in its very nature, the first Introduction to the study 
of Theology, it certainly has connected with it, also, the 
Technology of the order according to which one ought to 
proceed in the said study,—or what is usually called Method- 
ology. ` But this, in so far as it does not present itself spon- 
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taneously, upon an exhibition of the inward connexion [of 
the various theological discipline], depends, in the present 
condition of our academical institutions, as well as of our 
literature, too much upon accidental circumstances, to make 
it worth while that we should constitute this a particular 
section, even, of the discipline with which we are occupied. 

§ 21. There is no such thing as a knowledge with re- 
gard to Christianity, so long as men,—instead of en- 
deavouring, on the one hand, to understand the essential 
nature of Christianity in its contrast to other modes of. 
Faith and other churches,—and on the other, to under- 
stand the essential nature of Religion and of Religious 
Communities in connexion with the other activities of the 
human mind,—content themselves with a merely empiri- | 
cal mode of apprehension. 

The fact that the essential nature of Christianity is con- 
nected with a certain history, merely determines more partic- 
ularly the mode of the understanding insisted upon; it is a 
circumstance which cannot prejudice the problem itself, 

§ 22. Unless Religious Communities are to be looked 
upon as practical mistakes, it must be possible to show, 
that the existence of such associations is a necessary 
element in order to the developement of the human 
mind. 

: The first part of the alternative has recently been exemplifi- 
| ed, in the “ Reflections on the Essential Nature of Protestan- 
` tism.”* What constitutes Atheism, properly so called, is just 
| a looking at religion itself in the very same way. 


$ Betrachtungen über das Wesen des Protestantismus. Thus the title 
of the work referred to is given by Schleiermacher. Under this title, 
hoy er, I have sought for it in vain. Probably he meant to refer to 
etrachtungen über den Protestantismus,” (8vo, Heidelberg, “1826) 
* first chapter of the latter book is entitled “ Das Wesen des Prieste: 
thuims ;” and this may have led to the apparent mistake, The work wa 
published anonymously; it is attributed to a certain K. I. Jochmann, c 
whom I know nothing further. What I have to say of the book is deriv 
ed from a merely cursory examination of it, and is so far open to co: 
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§ 28. The farther developement of the notion of Re- 
ligious Communities must also yield an indication, in 
what manner and in what degree one may be different 
from another; and likewise, how that which is individ- 
ually characteristic in the fellowships of faith which are 
historically given, is related to these differences [ which are 


conceived of as possible]. And the place for this is in 


the Philosophy of Religion. 


The latter name, employed in this (certainly not yet alto- 
gether usual) sense, designates a discipline which, in relation 
to the idea of the Church, stands in the same position with re- 
gard to Ethics, as a certain other discipline which has to do 
with the idea of the State, and a third, which has to do with 
the idea of Art. 


§ 24. All that is necessary in order to a proper exhi- 


rection. The fundamental principle appears to be a thoroughly Kantian 
identification of religion and morality. The author starts with sundry 
quotations from Hume, setting forth the evil consequences whieh have 
resalted from the separation of the two; and, pursuing his principle to its 
furthest consequences, exhibits Christianity as absolutely opposed to what 
(expressing the parallel meaning, as he has done, in parallel terminology) 
we may call Priestianity and Churchianity. The Church, in so far as it 
can be said to have any existence at all, becomes merely a moral asao- 
ciation, and the Christian minister a moral teacher (in the Kantian sense). 
In short, while the book is not without some good things in detail, its 
general tendency is decidedly negative and destructive. I subjoin a brief 
synopsis of the contents, and must refer the reader who is desirous of far- 
ther information to the work itself. Book I. is introductory, being de- 
voted to the statement and discussion of principles. Chap. i. The Es- 
sence of Priestianity. Chap. ii. Christianity and its Disfigurement. Chap. 
iii. The Purer Transmissions of Christianity (these the author finds 
amongst the sects of the Middle Ages). Chap. iv. Protestantism. Chap. 
v. The Aberrations of Protestantism. Book II. (Historical, containing 
the application and verification of the author’s principles), The Pro- 
testant Churches. Chap. i. The Presbyterians (especially those of Scot- 
land. WNeal’s “ History of the Puritans,” and, if my memory serves me, 
M‘Crie’s “ Life of Knox,” have stood the author in good stead). Chap. 
ii, The Episcopal Church (of England, of course). Chap. iii. The Political 
Church (as organized under the German Princes).—Tr. 
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bition, (upon the basis just pointed out), of the essen- 
tial nature of Christianity, by virtue of which it is a pe- 
culiar mode of faith, —as also of the form of the Chris- 
tian Community, —and, at the same time, of the manner 
in which each of these, again, is subdivided and differen- 
ced,—all this, taken together, forms the division of 
Christian Theology which we call Philosophical Theology. 


The appellation is justified, on the one hand, by the con- 
nexion of the problem involved with the science of Ethics, 
and on the other, by the nature of the contents of that prob- 
lem; which has to do for the most part with notional defini- 
tions. Such a discipline, however, has not hitherto been ex- 
hibited or recognised as a unity, because the necessity for it, 
in the form in which it is here conceived of, does not arise 
until we come to deal with the problem of organizing the 
theological sciences. Still, the matter of the discipline in 
question has already been worked up with a tolerable degree 
of completeness, in consequence of certain practical necessities 
which have grown out of various circumstances of the age. 


§ 25. The purpose of Christian Church-Guidance is 
both extensively and intensively conservative and progres- 
sive; and the knowledge relating to this activity forms 
a Technology which we, grouping together all its differ- 
ent branches, designate by the name, Practical Theology. 

In the cultivation of this discipline, too, up to the present 
time, there has been a very unequal distribution of the labour 
applied. The details, namely, of official duty, have been dis- 
cussed with great copiousness; but, on the other hand, that 
which relates to the work of guidance and arrangement upon 
the whole, has received but scanty attention,—indeed, the 
connexion proper to a disciplinary treatment of the subject 
has been observed only with regard to individual portions of 
it. 

_ § 26. But Church-Guidance requires also that there 
shall be a knowledge of the Whole that is to be guided, 
as viewed in its existing condition; which condition, 
(since the whole referred to is of a historical character), 
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is capable of being understood only when it is viewed as 
a product of the Past; and this apprehension [of the Past 
and the Present as antecedent and consequent, and of 
the latter as explained by the former], in its entire ex- 
tent, constitutes Historical Theology, in the wider sense 
of the term. 

The Present cannot be rightly dealt with as the germ of a 
Future which is to correspond more nearly to the [true] No- 
tion [of the thing referred to,—t. e. Christianity organized in 
the form of a Christian Community], unless it is perceived 
how this Present has itself been developad out of the Past. 

§ 27. If Historical Theology exhibits every point of 
time [in the history of Christianity] in its true relation 
to the idea of Christianity; it is at once not merely the 
foundation of Practical, but also the verification of Phi- 
losophical Theology. 


It will be both, of course, in so much the greater degree, 
the more manifold the developements which are already pre- 
sented to our view. For this reason, Church-Guidance was, 
at first, a matter rather of correct instinct [than of careful 
study |, and Philosophical Theology manifested itself in at- 
tempts of but little power. 

§ 28. Historical Theology, accordingly, forms the 
proper Body of theological study; and is connected with 
Sctence, strictly so called, by means of Philosophical, 
and with the active Christian Life by means of Practi- 
cal Theology. 

Historical Theology also includes within itself, historically, 
the Practical division of the science; since the correct un- 
derstanding of any particular period must needs show also 
what were the leading views in accordance with which the 
Church was governed during that period. And by reason of 
the connexion which was pointed out in § 27, Philosophical 
Theology must also, in like manner, be mirrored in Histori- 
cal Theology. 

§ 29. If Philosophical Theology, as a discipline, were 


. brought to a proper degree of perfection, it might form 
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the commencement of the entire course of theological 
study. As it is, on the contrary, the individual portions 
of it are to be acquired only in a fragmentary manner, 
in connexion with the study of Historical Theology; but 
even thts can take place only when the study of Ethics, 
—which we have to regard as being at.the same time 
the science of the principles of History,—has gone before. 
Without a constant reference to ethical principles, even the 
study of Historical Theology can be nothing but an uncon- 
nected preliminary exercise, and must needs degenerate into 
unintelligent tradition. This enables us, to a great extent, to 
explain the state of confusion in which the theological disci- 
pling are so often presented, and the total want of certainty 
which is manifested in their application to the —— of 

the Church. 

§ 30. Not only is it impossible for the Technology which 
is yet wanting for the purposes of Church-Guidance, to 
present itself, except as a result of the perfecting of His- 
torical by means of Philosophical Theology; but even the 
customary imparting of rules respecting the details of offi- 
cial duty, can work only in the manner of a mechanical 
prescription, unless it is preceded by the study of Histori- 
cal Theology. 


The consequences of occupying one’s self prematurely with 
this Technology, are a practical superficiality, and an indtffer- 
ence to scientific progress. 


§ 31. Within this trilogy,—Philosophical, Histori- 
cal, and Practical Theology,—the entire course of theo- 
logical study is included: and the most natural order 
for the present Outline is, indisputably, to begin with 
Philosophical Theology, and conclude with Practical. 


Whatever division we might choose to begin with, there 
would always be a good deal which we should find it neces- 
ary to assume from the other two, on account of the mutual 
relation which exists between them all.» 


PART THE FIRST. 
OF PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY. 
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§ 32. Since the peculiar, essential character of Chris- 
tianity is as little susceptible of a purely scientific con- 
struction as of a merely empirical apprehension, it admits 
_ only of being defined critically (compare § 23) by com- 
paring that which, in Christianity, is historically given, 
with those antitheses by virtue of which it is possible 
for Religious Communities to be different from one 
another. 


Although certain general rubrics may be laid down with 
respect to characteristic differences, still, we cannot construct 
the individuality of individual men [ideally, a priori]; and 
the same process is equally impossible with regard to the in- 
dividuality of such collective or moral personalities as are here 
referred to. 

§ 33. The point of departure, therefore, of Philosoph- 
ical Theology can be taken only above [or beyond] Chris- 
tianity in the logical sense of the word; that is, in the 
general notion of a Religious Community, or Fellowship 
of Faith. 

In accordance, namely, with what has been said before, it 

. may be laid down as a general principle, that every determi- 

nate form of faith, and every individual Church is capable of 
being rightly understood only by means of the relations of co- 
existence and of subsequence which it sustains towards others; 
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‘pnd gq far, the point of departure referred to is the same for 
all. the analogous discipline of other Theologigs | than the 
Christian], — as, in order to exhibit the relations 

` just mentioned, they must all revert to the same higher no- 
: tion, and to the possibility ef its being subdivided. 

§ 34. The relation of any historically-given condition 
of Ohristianity to the Idea of Christianity, is determined 
not alone by the contents of the said eondition, but also 
by the manner in which it has been produced. 

These two things, it is true, are matter of reciprocal impli- 
cation; inasmuch as it is not possible for states of different 
Character to have been produced from the same earlier condi- 
tion otherwise than by some difference in the process; and sp 
of the converse. This, however, renders itso much the safer to 
employ, by way of preference, sometimes the one and sometimes 
the other, for the purpose of finding out the above relation. 
And that, in the case of a living and historical whole, its 
various conditions do pot all stand in the game relation to the 
Idee of the whole, is self-evident. 

$ 85. Biace Ethics, as the science of the principles of 
History, cgn also exhibit the moade-of-becoming of a his- 
torical whole only in a general way; so, in like manner, 
it is only in the way of Oritisiom, by a comparison of the 

differences there exhibited [ż. e. in the science 
of Ethics] with that which is historically given, that 
waana able to find out what, in the developement. of 
Christianity, is the pure copression of ite Idea, and what, 
on the contrary, must be regarded as a deviation from 
that Idea, and consequently as a morbid condition. 

Morbid conditions do occur in historical, not lees than in 
organic individuals; to subordinate differences im dexelope- 
-mekt there can be no reference here. 

§ 36. As often as Christianity, {thus historically or- 
ganized], divides itself into a plurality of Church-Com- 
munities, all of which, notwithstanding, lay claim to the 
seme appellation, Christian—the same problems arise 
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with regard to these also; and there is then further, in 

addition to the general, for every one of these a special, 

Philosophical Theology. 

Manifestly, this is the position in which we find — 

for even if every one of these particular communities were 
to declare all the rest to be portions which had fallen into a 
morbid condition, still, from the point of departure which we 
have adopted (see § 33), the claims of all must, for the pur- 
pose of the first problem, be subjected to the critical process 
referred to. Our special Philosophical Theology, therefore, 
is Protestant in its character. 

§ 37. Since the two problems here stated,—in §§ 32 
and 35,—erhaust the purpose of Philosophical Theo- 
logy: it is, if viewed as to its scientific contents, [a species 
of] Criticism; and; from the nature of its object [subject- 
matter, | it appertains to Historical Criticism. 

In the solution of these problems, namely, is contained all 
that is required to form the basts of Historical as well as of 

- Practical Theology, in their relation to Church-Guidance. 

- § 38. Philosophical Theology, as a theological disci- 
pline, must have its form determined by the relation 
which it bears to Church-Guidance. 
This, of course, applies also to every special Philosophical 
Theology. 

§ 39. As every individual is in the Church-Commn- 
nity to which he belongs, only by virtue of his conviction 
of the verity of that mode of faith which is successively 
propagated therein; so also must Church-Guidance, in 
its conservative aspect or application, be designed to 
procure recognition for this conviction by imparting it. 
But the foundation for such a proceeding is furnished by 
those investigations which relate to the peculiar, essen- 
tial character of Christianity, and, in like manner, to 
that of Protestantism; which constitute, therefore, the 
Apologetical portion of Philosophical Theology,—the for- 
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mer class of inquiries sustaining this relation to general, 

Christian Philosophical Theology, and the latter, to the 

special Philosophical Theology of Protestantism. : 

No other kind of defence is to be thought of in connexion 

with this appellation, than that which seeks to prevert any 

manifestation of hostility towards the Community. The en- 

deavour to bring others, also, into the Community, is a mat- 

ter of clerical practice which certainly involves a resort to 

the storehouse of Apologetics; and a Technology with regard 

to it,—which, however, has scarcely begun to be formed,— 

would constitute the portion of Practical Theology ' resting 
immediately upon Apologetics. 

§ 40. Since every individual, in proportion to the 
strength and clearness of his conviction, must necessarily 
also experience dissatisfaction with regard to such mor- 
bid deviations as may have arisen in the Community to 
which he belongs; Church-Guidance, by virtue of its in- 
tensively conservative ain. (§ 25), must be designed in the 
firat instance to make this deviation, as such, a matter of 
consciousness. This can be effected only by means of a 
correct exhibition of the essential character of Christian- 
ity,—and, in like manner also, of Protestantism; which 
exhibitions, therefore, in chis application, form the Pol- 
emical division of Philosophical Theology,—the first, in 
relation to its general,—the second, in relation to ite 
‘special, Protestant form. 


The principles of the clerical praxis which is directed to- 
wards the removal of morbid conditions, find their place 
here; and the Technology of this praxis would constitute the 

- division of Practical Theology which bases itself immediately 
upon Polemics. 


§ 41. As the direction of Apologetics is wholly out 
wards, so is that of Polemics altogether inwards, ` 


That which is far more commonly designated by the ham 
—the outwardly directed special Polemics, of Protestants, f 
example, against the Catholics, and in like manner the ge. 
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eral Polemics of Christians against the Jews, or against 
Deists and Atheists, —is likewise a clerical proceeding in the 
broader sense of the term; a proceeding that, on the one 
hand, has nothing in common with the discipline of which we 
are treating, and one that, en the other hand, could-hardly be 
recognized as salutary in its character by a well wrought out 
{system of} Practical Theology. It might be affirmed, truly, 
that we need but to view this proceeding as having, not a 
Protestant, but a general Christien- character, and then tts 
direction, too, would be wholly inwards. But, in that case, 
it would also be directed, not, (as it is nevertheless always 
wapposed to be), against Catholicism upon the whole, but only 
against that in it which does net belong to its peculiar form, 
but is to be regarded as a morbid condition of Christianity. 

§ 42. Since, then, Philosophical Theology contains no 
farther problems; we have to treat, in the immediate 
sequel, of the organization of Apologetics and Polemics, 
and this as weil in their general, ages ar as in — 

special, Protestant form. 
Either, therefore, first of general Philosophical Theology in 
© eth ite divisions, and thea of the special in like manner; or, 


first of Apologetics, general and specigl, and then in like man- 
_per of Polemics. The latter — has been eis 


Ssoron rue Fesr— Paimciries or Apovogerios. 

§ 43. Since the notion of Religious Communities, or 
the Church, attains its sole realization im a. body of his- 
torical phenomena existing side by side with and follow- 
ing upon one another, which have a certain «anity in the 
gaid notion, but difer among themselves, it must also be 
shown with regard to Christianity,—-by setting forth 
both that unity and this difference,—that -it properly 
belongs to the body of phenomena just mentioned. This 


is effected by laying down and applying the correlative: 


notions of the Natural and the Positive. 


gg 
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The laying down of these notions, the former of which ex- 
presses what is common to all, and the latter the possibility 
of different, peculiar modifications thereof, belongs, properly 
speaking, to the province of the Philosophy of Religion; and 
for that reason, the said notions are equally valid also for the 
Apologetics of every religious community. Supposing, now, — 
that we were in a position to refer in this manner to the 
Philosophy of Religion [for the notions just specified], all 
that would be left, of this [problem], for Christian Apology 
to deal with, would be merely what is contained in the par- 
agraph next following. 

§ 44. It will then be necessary (reverting to the no- 
tion of the Positive), to lay down a formula expressive 
of the peculiar, essential character of Christianity, and, 
connecting it with that which is characteristic in other 
religious communities, to take it up under the said no- 
tion [in the way of generalization. ] 

This is, certainly, the fundamental problem of Apologetics: 
but in proportion as a formula of the kind referred to is to be 
found only by means of a critical process (comp. § 32), in the 
same proportion is it to be completely verified only in its 
practical application. 

§ 45. It is also necessary that Christianity should es- 
tablish the validity of its claim to & separate historical 
existence, by the nature and manner of its origin; and 
this is effected by a reference to the notions, Revela- 
tion, Miracle, and Inspiration. 

The more it relies ultimately upon original facts, the greater 
is its title to an independent existence, and vice versd ; just as 
the same principle applies with regard to other species of as- 

sociation. 


§ 46. But, inasmuch as the historical exhibition of 
the Idea of the Church is also to be viewed under the 
character of a continuous series: it is therefore necessary, 
notwithstanding what was said in §§ 43 and 44, that 
the historical continuity, in the sequence of Christianity 
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with regard to Judaism and Heathenism, should also 
be pointed out: which is effected by the application of 
the notions, Prophecy and Type. 

The observance of the proper medium in the determination 
and application of these notions, is perhaps the highest pro- 
blem of the discipline before us; and the more complete the 
solution, the firmer’ is the foundstion presented for that prac- 
tical activity which has to build upon it from without, 

§ 47. Since the Christian Church, like every historical 
phenomenon, is a thing subject to change; it must also 
be shown how the unity of its essence is, nevertheless, not 
endangered by these mutations. This investigation em- 
braces the notions, Canon and Sacrament. 

Apologetics are not concerned about the dogmatical theories 
relating to these two notions; inasmuch as the said theories 
cannot be anticipated here. Both facts, however, are related, 
notionally, to the continuity of the essential in Christianity ; 
the former, as this continuity finds expression in the produc- 
tion of mental representations [proper to Christianity,—the 
Canonical Scriptures affording the constant source and means 
of these]; and the latter, as the same certainty finds expres- 
sion in the transmission of the [Christian] fellowship Loom 
one generation to another. } 

§ 48. As the notion of the Church yields itself, in a 
scientific form, only in connexion with the notions of 
all other organizations of a common life which develope 
themselves out of the notion of humanity (comp. § 22); 
it must also be shown concerning the Christian Church, 
that viewed in its peculiar, essential character, it is 
capable of existing along with all these organizations; a 
consequence which must result from a correct investiga- 
tion of the notions, Hierarchy and Church Power. 

The State, and Science, come especially into consideration 
here. Forno one could be expected to recognize the validity 
of the claims of Christianity, if, by virtue of its very essence, 
its efforts were hostile towards either of these organizations. 
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The solution of the problem is therefore the more complete, 
the more definitely it can be shown that these internal institu- 
tions of the Church, in the very notion of them, aim only at 
the independent developement of the Church in connexion!with 
the State and with Science, but do not aim at disturbing the 
equally independent developement of the latter. Every thing 
relating to this subject, that belongs to Practical mace’ 
remains excluded from the present inquiry. | 

§ 49. In proportion as regard is had, in all thene i in- 
vestigations, to the two circumstances, —that Christian- 
ity is intended to exist as an organic community, —and 
that it is exhibited and communicated chiefly by means of 
thought, (comp. § 2), —in the same proportion will they, 
of necessity, lay a foundation for the conviction that, 
from the very commencement [of the process], (comp. 
§ 44), the essential character of Christianity has jeen 
rightly apprehended. | 

If, in all that relates to doctrine and polity, we find the 
same essential character of Christianity expressing itself, and: 
that in agreement with the formula laid down; this circum- 
stance constitutes the best verification of the latter. 

§ 50. If the Church is in a state of didision, the 
special Apologetics of every ecclesiastical party respec- 
tively,—and consequently, at the present time, Protest- 
ant Apologetics also,—must pursue the same course as 
general Apologetics. 

For the problem is the same; and the relation of every in- 
dividual Church-party to the rest, resembles the relation sus- 
tained by Christianity towards those other fellowships of fait! 
which are akin to it. The reference insisted upon in § 47 
leads {in this connexion] to the notions Confession [Cre: 
or Symbol], and Rite, and in connexion with that which 
described in § 48, the thing of chief importance is the re’ 
tion to the State. 

§ 51. In this case, also, general, Christian Apologeti 
being affected by the theory of each particular modifi 
tion of Christianity, will assume a peculiar form in eac: 
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There will, certainly, be the less of this, the more strictly 
everything of a dogmatical character is excluded from the 
investigation. But it ought never to be carried so far, as that 
each shall seek for itself an exclusive recognition as Christian- 
tty,—representing the rest, on the contrary, as unchristian. 
This is intended to be provided against at the outset, by the 
division of Apologetics into general and special. 

§ 52. Since it is not possible for a number of Chris- 
tian Church-Communities, staivling in opposition to one 
another, to have formed themselves otherwise than out 
of a condition of the whole in which xo antagonism had 
found expression; it is the more necessary for each of 
these communities to defend itself against the charge of 
anarchy or of corruption, in proportion as each, again, 
is inclined to vindicate to itself a connexion with that 
original condition. 

On the one hand, no antagonism had found expression in 
primitive Christianity; and on the other, it is not possible for 
an antagonism ever to appear in the place of another, unless 
this other has previously ceased to exist. 

§ 53. Since, for this very reason, every antagonism 
of the kind referred to, within the boundaries of Chris- 
tianity, seemed destined also to disappear again, the per- 
fection of a system of special Apologetics will consist in 
this,—that it shall also include within itself, in a divi- 
natory manner, the forms for this disappearing [7. e. an 
indication of the forms in which, or the conditions un- 
der which, it may be expected to occur. | 


We by no means intend, by what is here observed, to at- 
tribute to special Apologetics a prophetic tendency. But the 
more correctly, in this respect, the peculiar, essential charac- 
ter of Protestantism is apprehended, the more tenable reasons 
will special Apologetics furnish towards averting fi/se attempts 
at union; since every such attempt rests upon the assumption 
that the antagonism has already, to a certain extent, ceased 
to exist. 
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SECTION THE Seconp.—Principies or Po.emics. 


§ 54. Morbid phenomena of a historical organism, 
(comp. § 35) may have their origin, on the one hand, 
in a recession of vital energy, or, on the other, in the fact 
that something heterogeneous, mixed up with the organ- 
ism, becomes organized for itself therein. 

It is not necessary to revert, in connexion with this sub- 
ject, to the analogy of the animal organism; the same type 
may be distinctly observed, without going any further, in the 
morbid affections of States. 

§ 55. Since the impulse to make Christian piety the 
object of a community does not necessarily stand in a 
relation of equality to the strength of this piety itself; it 
is possible that sometimes the one and sometimes the 
other of these may, relatively, be weakened and recede. 


The union of both in their highest perfection certainly con- 
stitutes the normal condition of the Church’s health; a con- 
dition, however, which cannot be taken for granted at any one 
point in her historical career. On the other hand, from the 
very circumstance that this state of health is capable of be- 
ing described only as consisting in the perfect unity of the 
two things mentioned, it follows that one-sided deviations are 
possible in both directions. 


§ 56. Those conditions by which it is especially made 
manifest that Christian piety itself has become morbidly 
weakened, are comprehended under the name Jndiffer- 
entism; and the problem is, therefore, to determine 
where that which appears to be a debility of the kind in 
question, actually begins to have a morbid character, 
and in how many different forms this condition presents 
itself. ; 

The expression here employed is commonly understood to 
signify indifference with regard to the characteristic stamp of 


Christian piety; in which case, assuredly, piety may yet exist, 
without having any precise stamp at all—We may remark 
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farther that, frequently, certain conditions are placed to the 
account of a debility of the kind referred to, which are sus- 
ceptible of a totally different explanation.—That in the case 
of actual Indifferentism, the impulse to Christian fellowship 
must also be weakened, is a thing of course; but this is then 
merely a consequence of the malady, not the cause of it. 

§ 57. Those conditions which indicate especially a 
weakening of the impulse to fellowship, are designated 
by the name Separatism; which, therefore, is likewise 
to be more strictly defined as to its limits and its sub- 
divisions. 

A distinction, stricter than that which we commonly meet 
with, is to be made between Separatism, properly so called, 
and an inclination towards Schism; especially since the former, 
notwithstanding its entirely negative character, often assumes 
the appearance of the latter. It is manifest that when the 
impulse to fellowship is present in its full strength, it must 
also pervade all the members [of the community]. It is 
therefore weakened, in proportion to the number of those 
who consciously and designedly exclude themselves [from the 
community ], notwithstanding that they affirm themselves to 
be in the possession of the same Christian piety. 

§ 58. Since the peculiar, essential character of Chris- 
tianity expresses itself, chiefly, in doctrine on the one 
hand and in polity on the other: it is possible also for 
a heterogeneous element to become organized within the 
Church, on the one hand in doctrine, as Heresy (Heeresis), 
on the other hand in polity, as Division,* Schism; and 
. each of these, therefore, requires to be defined as to its 
limits and its forms. 

In most cases (though not as a matter of necessity), if a 
deviation from received doctrine becomes diffused, there will 
also arise out of it a distinct Community; but this, being 
merely a consequence of the former, does not constitute a 
division in the strict sense. In like manner, within the 
sphere of a division, it will generally (though not necessarily), 

* Spaltung is, strictly, a division which has not yet led (and possibly 
may not even lead hereafter), to a formal separation (Trennung).—Tr. 
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be the case, that a deviation in point of doctrine will also find 
developement ; hut the doctrine thus arising needs not on that 
account to be heretical. 


§ 59. None of the notions here laid down are capable 
of being either discovered by a merely empirical, or de- 
duced by a purely scientific process; on the contrary, 
they can be determined only by that critical method of 
proceeding which is everywhere predominant in these 
investigations; for which reason they must be increasingly 
verified by actual use, in order to become wholly trust- 
worthy. 

So far as Division and Heresy are concerned, it is necessary, 
on account of the great multiplicity of the phenomena in- 
volved, that the process should be based upon a certain classi- 
fication, which becomes authenticated by the fact, that the 
phenomena presented to view can with facility be taken up 
under it. With regard to Indifferentism and Separatism, the 
critical process becomes authenticated in proportion as it pre- 
vents that which is yet sound from being, through excessive 
strictness, declared to be morbid,—and the contrary. 

§ 60. It must be shown, concerning that which is 
asserted to be morbid, that as to its contents on the one 
hand, it contradicts or tends to destroy the essential cha- 
racter of Christianity, as the latter has found expression 
in doctrine and in polity; and that as to its origin on 
the other hand, it does not cohere with that mode of de- 
velopement which proceeds from the fundamental facts 
of Christianity. 

The more the results of these two processes coincide with 
and elucidate each other, the greater is the certainty which 
appears to attach to the decision. 


§ 61. In periods in which the Christian Church is 
divided, it is for the special Polemics of every particular 
Christian Church-Community to pursue the same path 
as the general discipline. 
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The circumstances of the case are the same. ` Only that in 
such periods, on the one hand, as a matter of course, Indiffe- 
rentism and Separatism find a home, originally, in the partial 
Church-Communities, and become general evils only in so far 
as they are present in a like degree in several Christian Com- 
munities existing side by side; and, on the other hand, that 
which is opposed to the peculiar and essential character of 
one of these partial communities merely, ought never to be 
designated by the expressions heretical or schismatic. 

§ 62. Since the first beginnings of a heresy always 
make their appearance as opinions held by individuals, 
and those of a division as fraternizations on the part of 
individuals ; and since, on the other hand, a new partial 
Church-Oommunity cannot well make its first appearance 
in any other than precisely the same way: it is necessary 
that the principles of Polemics, when perfectly developed, 
should furnish to our hands the means of distinguishing, 
with regard to primal elements of this sort, whether they 
are such as will pass over into morbid conditions, or 
whether they include within themselves the germ from 
which a new antagonism is likely to be developed. 


As this proposition is, generally, of the same tenor with 
that contained in § 53, so, too, we have to remark here to the 
same effect asin that place; with reference, namely, on the 
one hand, to false tolerance as it respects that which is of a 
morbid character, and, on the other, to the advocacy of a rea- 
sonable liberty for that which is about to develope within 
itself a new diversity. 


ConcLUDING OBSERVATIONS on Pxainosoruicat THEroLocy. 


§ 63. As each of these two discipline, Apologetics and 
Polemics, excludes the other, so is each of them, at the 
same time, conditionally dependent on the other. 


They exclude each other, by the opposite character of their 
contents, (comp. §§ 39 and 40), and by the oppositeness of 
their direction, (comp. § 41). They are conditionally de- 
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pendent on each other, because that which is morbid in the 
Church is capable of being discovered only by a reference to 
some definite representation of the peculiar, essential character 
of Christianity, and because, at the same time, in the investi- 
gations by which this representation is established, it is neces- 
sary that the morbid phenomena should also be taken up, preli- 
minarily, as a portion of that given matter which the critical 
process requires for its basis. 


§ 64. These two discipline, therefore, can attain to 
perfect developement only by means of each other, and 
along with each other. 

And, for this very reason, only by a process of approxima- 
tion, and only after a variety of transformations. Compare 
§ 51; what is said there being true also with regard to 
Polemics. 

§ 65. Philosophical Theology, it is true, supposes the 
material of Historical Theology as already known; but 
it is itself the first to lay a foundation for such a view* 
of Christianity as may properly be called historical. 


This material is identical with the given matter (comp. § 
32) which lies at the basis of the investigations respecting the 
peculiar and essential character of Christianity, as well as of 
those which have to do with the antithesis of the healthy and 
the morbid, (comp. § 35). But it is the result of these inves- 
tigations which first determines the value of the individual 
momenta in connexion with the whole developement, and, by 
consequence, the historical view of the entire career of Chris- 
tianity. 

§ 66. Philosophical and Practical Theology occupy, 
on the one hand, a common position of contrast with re- 
gard to Historical Theology; but, on the other hand, 
they have also a relation of contrast between themselves. 

The former assertion is true, because the two first-mentioned 
discipline have an immediately practical, Historical Theo- 


logy, on the contrary, a purely contemplative direction. For 
although, certainly, Apologetics and Polemics are in their na- 


* That is, a contemplation accompanied by insight. Comp. § 188,—Tr. 
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ture theories, from which we ought ‘perhaps to distinguish 
actual services of an apologetical or polemical character, still 
the purpose of the former first receives its accomplishment in 
the latter, and the former are laid down only for the sake of 
the latter. On the other hand, the two are in contrast, partly, 
as first and last, Philosophical Theology determining in the 
first instance the objects with which Practical Theology has 
to deal,—and partly, because Philosophical Theology attaches 
itself to certain constructions of pure science [as its pointe of 
connexion and departure |, while Practical Theology, on the 
‘contrary, lays hold, in the manner of a Technology, on the 
department of the particular and individual. 


§ 67, Since every man’s Philosophical Theology in- 
eludes within itself, essentially, the principles of his en- 
tire mode of thinking in reference to Theology, it is also 
necessary that every Theologian should produce for him- 

self, entirely, this part of his system. 


Theré is no sort of intention here to deprive any Thenlopiait 
of the liberty of professing his adherence to a system of Phir 
losophical Theology which may have emanated from another; 
only it must be appropriated thoroughly, as a matter of clear 
and firm conviction. But especially is it requisite that every 
theologian should be in possession of Philosophical Theology 
in its entirety and completeness, without regard, so far as this 
division of Theology is concerned, to the distinction laid 





_ down in §§ 14-17; because here, namely, all with which we | 


have to do is in the nature of first principles, and every 

particular is connected in the most intimate manner with the 

whole. That all theological principles, moreover, have their 

i place in this portion of the whole, follows immediately fro 
38 65 and 66. 

§ 68. Both the discipline of Philosophical Theology 

still await their farther developement. 

This fact is explained, in part, by a reference to the relations 

[i. e., of the great divisions of Theology amongst themselves] 

which have here been exhibited. Further, also, Apologetics, 


on the one hand, have been made to relate too strictly and ex- 
clusiyely to properly apologetical services, the occasions for 
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which presented themselves only at intervals, while, on the 
contrary, the propositions belonging to this discipline found 
their place, not without serious prejudice to the clear survey 
of the whole field of study,—in the “ Introductions” to Dog- 
matics, It is only within the most recent period, that they 
have begun to receive again a special elaboration, in their 
more general design and their true comprehensiveness, Pole- 
mics, on the other hand,—chiefly because their proper direc- 
tion was misapprehended,—had, for a considerable time past, 
ceased to be wrought out and discoursed upon as a theologi- 
cal discipline, 


PART THE SECOND. 


OF HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 69. Historical Theology, (comp. § 26), viewed as to 
its contents, forms a pari of the science of Modern History; 
and when it is ¢hus regarded, all the natural divisions of 
the latter science are co-ordinate with it. 

It belongs especially to the inner side of the science of His- 
tory, the History of Modern Civilization and Morais; in which 
Christianity has manifestly introduced a developement of its 
own, For, to represent Christianity as having been merely 
and purely a source of perversions and retrograde movements, 
is to take a view of the subject which has grown quite out of 
date. 

§ 70. Regarded as a theological discipline, the historical 
knowledge of Christianity is, in its more immediate cha- 
racter, the indispensable condition of all intelligent inopera- 
tion upon the further developement of Christianity; and in 
this connexion, the other parts of the science of History 
are merely subordinated to its service. 

From this it is seen at once, what a different turn the study 
and mode of treatment of the same mass of facts will respec- 
tively take, when these facts have their place in the theo- 
logical discipline of which we are treating, and when they 
come before us in the general science of History; while, ne- 
vertheless, the principles of historical investigation do not 
cease to be the same for both departments. 

§ 71. Whatever makes its appearance in any depart- 
ment of History as an individual Momentum, is capable 
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of being viewed either as a sudden origination, or as a 
gradual developement and further progress. 


In the department of individual life, every beginning is a 
sudden origination; but, from that point forward, all the rest 
is mere developement, In the proper department of History, 
however,—the department of social life,—the two sre not 
strictly opposed to each other; and only on account of a pre- 
ponderance of either is one momentum viewed in the one way, 
another in the opposite. 


§ 72. The total career of every historical Whole, con- 
sists of a manifold alternation of momenta of both kinda, 


Not as though it were in and of itself impossible that an 
entire career of this kind should be viewed as a continuous 
developement from a single point of commencement. But no- 
thing more is requisite than that it shall be possible for us to 
look at the energy itself [which is the subject of developement], 
as being also a something manifold, the elements of which do 
not all become apparent at the same time,—or to trace, in 
the developement itself, the differences of a guicker and a 
slower progress,—(and it will hardly be the case that both 
these conditions will fail),—and we are then at once con- 
strained to assume the existence of intervals of an opposite 
character. 

§ 73. A series of Monona a Ahh quist progress un- 
interruptedly predominates, exhibits a state of order, 
and constitutes a historical Period; a series of those in 
which sudden origination predominates, exhibits a de- 
structive revolution in the relations of things, and forms a 
historical Epoch. 

` The longer the continuance of the latter state of things, the ° 
less possible would it be for the identity of the object to be 
maintained; because, in such a case, all contrast between the 
enduring and the changing comes to an end. The longer, 
therefore, the object maintains its position as one and the 
same, the greater preponderance is there of such states as be- 
long to the former class. 


§ 74. Every historical Whole is capable of bingy viewed, 
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not only as a unity, but also as a something composite; 
the different elements of which, (although only in a sub- 
ordinate sense, and with a constant relation to one an- 
other), have each of them a career of its own. 
Such distinctions present themselves, in some form or other, 
on every hand; and there is the greater reason for directing a 
special attention to them, irl proportion as the one part seems 
to be at rest while the other is in motion, and the two, conse- 
quently, appear relatively independent of each other. 

§ 75. There are, therefore, two modes of proceeding, 
in order to combine the infinity of material presented by 
a historical career, in such a manner that it shall be 
possible to take a proper survey of the whole. Either, 
the whole career is divided into several periods, according 
to the revolutionary intervals which present themselves, 
and each of these periods is made to comprehend all 
that has happened within its own limits, in relation to 
the object treated of; or, the object itself is divided ver- 
tically, so that several parallel series are made to present 
themselves, and the course of each series in particular 
is followed throughout the whole length of time [to which 
the history extends]. 


Of course, the two modes of division may also be — 


the one being rendered subordinate to the other: in sucha | 


manner that either every period is divided into parallel series, 
or else every principal series, by itself, is cut up again into 
periods. The attempted delineation is the more imperfect, in 
proportion as these processes of division are conducted arbi- 
trartly, or, at least, in proportion as mere externalities are 
made to constitute the basis of them. 


§ 76. A historical object demands, preferentially, the 


former mode of division, in the same degree in which its 


various members are less independent of one another in 
their progress, and revolutionary nodes of developement 
are strongly prominent therein; and when the case is 
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the reverse of this, the Segond method is to be pre- 
ferred. 

For, in the ‘latter case, an original organic division predo- 
minates; in the former, a marked difference in the character 
of different periods. 

§ 77. The more strongly the contrast between periods 
and epochs makes its appearance in a historical career, 
so much the more dificult is it in the ‘case of the latter, 
—but so much the more easy in that of the Sormer,—to 
separate the different elements (§ 74) from one another. 

For, in periods of transformation, every kind of interaction 
is more lively, and every thing of an individual character is 
more dependent upon a common impulse; whereas, on the con- 
trary, a quiet course of things favours the prominent appear- 
ance of tho organic division. 

§ 78. Since not merely the collective course of all 
human things in general,—but also, within this, the en- 
tire succession of manifestations of one and the same force, 
—constitutes a Whole: every coming forth to view of a 
minor historical Whole may be looked at in two ways,— 
on the one hand, as the origination of something new, 
which did not exist before,—but also, on the other hand, 
as the forth-formation of something which had existence 
somewhere. 

This is evident at once from § 71. That which, at any 
given poiat in the course of time under observation, is cer- 
tainly to be regarded as something new in relation to all that 
is running on side by side with it, may yet have a more inti- 
mate connexion with some one earlier momentum of the course 
than with all the rest. 

§ 79. Thus, too, the career of ‘Christianity admits of 
eing treated, on the one hand, as a single Period [in 
he history of one branch of the religious developement; but 
iso, on the other hand, as a particular historical Whole, 
vhich takes its rise as a new thing, and pursues its own 
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secluded course in a series of periods separated by 
epochs. 

That here, expressly, only one branch of the religious deve- 
lopement is under discussion, may be shown by areference to 
§ 74. In whatever manner we group the great multiplicity 
of forms which religion has assumed, there will always be 

some more nearly related to Christianity than the rest, so as to 
` admit of being combined with it in one and the same group. 

§ 80. Historical Theology, viewed as a theological dis- 
cipline, connecting itself wholly with Christianity, can 
adept, for its own purposes, only the latter mode of 
treatment. | l 

Compare §§ 69 and 70. But, moreover, the Christian 
Faith could not be what it is, if the fundamental fact thereof 
were not posited, in an exclusive manner,. as something 
original. 

§ 81. Viewing the historical material of Christianity 
from the stand-point of the constitutive principle of 
Theology, we find that that which occupies the most im- 
mediate relation to Church-Guidance is the historical know- 
ledge of the existing momentum, as being that out of which 
the Future is to be developed. This, consequently, forms 
one of the special divisions of Historical Theology. 

Its purpose is, that we may be able rightly and appro- 
priately to work upon what is healthy and upon what is mor- 
bid, as well as to help forward any members of the organiza- 
tion that have remained behind; and also to employ what is 
applicable, out of other departments, i in connexion with our 
own. 

§ 82. But since the Present can be understood only 
when it is viewed as a result of the Past: it follows, that 
the knowledge of the entire previous career of Ohristiantty 
forms a second division of Historical Theology. 

The remark is not to be understood as if this second division 

_ Were a sort of auxiliary science in relation to the first; on th 

‘contrary, they are both related to Church-Guidance in th 
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same way, and are not subordinate, but co-ordinate, to each 
other, . 

§ 83. The more a historical career is occupied in [the 
process or experience of} diffusion,—so that the inward 
life-unity, in proportion to the degree of the extension, 
appears more and more exclusively in contact with other 
JSorces,—in the same proportion do these forces, also, 
participate in [bringing about] the individual states which 
present themselves; so that the peculiar and essential’ 
character of the object is presented to view inthe pu rest 
manner, only in those states which are of the earliest 
occurrence. 

This, also, is equally true with regard to all historical phe- 
nomena of a kindred nature, and is properly the reason why 
so many nations mistakenly regard the earliest period of the 
life of humanity as the age of its highest perfection. 

§ 84. Since, now, the Christian Life, also, has become 
continually more and more compounded and complicated, 
while, on the other hand, the final end of its theology 
consists in this,—to give a purer representation of its 
peculiar, essential character in each successive moment 
yet to come: the knowledge of Primitive Christianity na- 
turally presents itself to our attention as a third special 
division of Historical Theology. 

Primitive Christianity, it is true, is also included in the 
total career of Christianity; but it is one thing to treat of it 
as a series of momenta, and another to bring under observation 
that only, — derived even from different momenta,—which 
shall furnish materials for setting forth the pure notion of 
Christianity. 

§ 85. Historical Theology is completely included with- 
in these three divisions,—-the knowledge of Primitive 
Christianity, the knowledge of the entire career of Chris- 
tianity, and the knowledge of the state of Christianity 
at the present moment. : | si 
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Only, the order in which we have deduced them is not also 
the proper order in which to study them. On the contrary, 
the knowledge of Primitive Christianity, as connecting itself 
immediately with Philosophical Theology, forms the first 
stage, and the knowledge which relates to the Present, as con- 
stituting the transition to Practical Theology, the last. 

~ § 86. As, in dealing with any division of History, all 
that facilitates an acquaintance with the scene of action 
and with the outward relations of the object, or that is 
necessary towards the understanding of monuments of all 
kinds, is to be regarded in the light of auxiliary science; 
so also does Historical Theology call to its aid, as auxi- 
liary sciences, first of all the other divisions of the same 
department of History (comp. § 40), and then, further, 
all that is necessary in order to the understanding of 
documents. 

Accordingly, these auxiliary branches of knowledge are 
partly historical in the stricter sense, partly geographical, 
partly philological, 

§ 87. For the purpose of that normal treatment of 
the subject which has already been pointed out, we can- 
not suitably define the boundary of Primitive Christi- 
anity, in relation to the further historical career of 
Christianity, otherwise than by taking the former ex- 
pression to signify that period in which Doctrine and 
Community, in their mutual connexion, first went 
through the process of becoming, and did not as yet 
exist in their definitive constitution. 


Even this definition, however, might easily be stretched 
out too far, because doctrine and fellowship, in their mutual 
connexion, continue always in the state of becoming; and a 
fixed boundary arises immediately, only when we exclude 
every age in which there already existed a difference of fel- 
lowship on account of a difference of doctrine, But too nar- 
row limits, also, might be given to our definition, if one were 
to start from the assumption that a definitively constituted 
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community existed as early as from the day of Pentecost 
downwards; and it receives a due degree of extension, only 
when we maintain, that the Christian Community, properly 
so called, was first definitively constituted when, with con- 
sciousness and universal recognition, Jews and Heathen had 
become united therein; and the same principle holds good 
also with regard to doctrine. Thus, both definitions agree 
tolerably well with that external one which assigns Primitive 
Christianity to the age of Christ’s immediate disciples. 


+ 


§ 88. Since that knowledge of Primitive Christianity 
which has to be elicited for the purpose specified, is to 
be obtained only from the written documents which origi- 
nated within the said period of the Christian Church, 
and rests entirely upon the correct understanding of these 
writings; the division of Historical Theology now before 
us, bears also, specifically, the name of Hxegetical Theo- 
logy. 

Since the largest portion of that which is included in the 
other two divisions [of Historical Theology] also depends 
upon exposition, the appellation is certainly arbitrary; but 


still it may easily be justified, on aceount of the peculiar 
value of the writings with which we are here concerned. 


§ 89. Since it is necessary that every Theologian 
should form his own exposition for himself, on account 
of the intimate connexion which it has with Philosophi- 
cal Theology, the proper place of all [theological] prin- 
ciples: here, too, we find but little that one can allow 
himself to derive from the contributions of special pro- 
ficients (comp. §§ 17 and 19) [in this department of 
study]. 

= For the most part, merely that which we are obliged to 

borrow, for the purposes of exposition, from the auxiliary 


sciences, 


§ 90. The knowledge of the further career of Christi- 
anity may either be exhibited as a whole, or he divided 
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into the History of the System of Doctrine and the 
History of the [Christian] Community. 

Because, namely, the History of the System of Doctrine is 
nothing else than the developement of the religious concep- 
tions of the Community. The, combination of the two, as 
well as the History of the Community in its separate delinea- 
tion, bears the name Church History; as that of the System . 
of Doctrine, exhibited apart, bears the name Dogma- History. 


§ 91. Both branches in conjunction, as well as each 
by itself, present, when viewed in the direction of their 
length, an uninterrupted stream, in which, nevertheless, 
it is possible, by means of the notions of Periods and 
Epochs (comp. § 73), to find certain nodes of develope- 
ment, which may serve the purpose of giving fixity to the 
distinctions existing between such points as are separated 
by an epoch, and belong, therefore, to different periods; 
as also between such as lie within the boundaries formed 
by the same two epochs, but in such a manner that the 
one contains rather the result of the first, and the other 
appears rather as a preparation for the second. 

If we yet further conceive of intervening points, containing, 
in any given period, the maximum of the developement of its 
commencing epoch, but still continuing to represent the zero 
of its closing epoch; this process, carried out through both 
branches and through all their periods, will furnish a plexus 
of the most valuable momenta. 


§ 92. Since the total career of Christianity presents 
an infinity of details, there is room here, in the highest 
degree, for the distinction between that which is common 
property, and that which is the property of the special 
proficient. 

The plexus just mentioned, wrought up in outline into an 
analogue of continuity, constitutes the minimum, the posses- 


sion of which is necessary for every one; the investigation and 
completion of matters of*detail, even when parcelled out 
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amongst a large number of persons, forms an inexhaustible 
department of labour. 

§ 93. It ts not every momentum that is equally well 
adapted for delineation as a whole, having an inward 
connexion of its own; but this adaptation belongs in the 
highest degree to the point of culmination of a period, and 
least of all to a point occurring in the midst of an epoch, or 
in immediate proximity to the latter. 

It is always the case that, during a revolution, nothing but 
that which is matter of detail can come under discussion; in 
its tsolation, too, and hardly otherwise than in the form of 
controversy. In the immediate proximity of an epoch, it is 
true, the want of a connected delineation may already become 
perceptible, but the attempts which may be made to meet 
this want cannot have any other than an imperfect result. 
This is apparent even in the first beginnings which were 
made by the Church after the apostolic period; as well as 
amongst ourselves in the earliest times of the Reformation. 

§ 94. In the case of those periods which admit of a 
satisfactory solution of the problem, a spontaneous separa- 
tion ensues between the exhibition of the doctrine of 
the period in question, and the delineation of its social 
condition. 

For although the same peculiar, essential character, either 
of the Church, or of some partial Church-Community, finds 
expression in both, yet the two depend upon co-efficients so 
different, that they must be, to a considerable extent, indepen- 
dent of each other in the changes they undergo, and therefore 
also in their condition at any given moment. 

§ 95. The delineation of the social condition of the 
Church in any given momentum, constitutes the problem 
of Ecclesiastical Statistics. 

It is only within a short period that this topic has begun 
to be treated of in its proper order, as the object of a dis- 
tinct discipline; and therefore much yet remains to be done, 
as it respects both matter and form. 

§ 96. Even when a separation exists, the problem 


* 
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nevertheless continues to be, for every individual Church- 
Community, essentially the same. 


In this case, each Community will certainly have an espe- 
cial interest in being most exactly acquainted with its own con- 
dition; and, in so far, an inequality will occur; which, how- 
ever, occurs also when the Church is not divided. On the 
other hand, it cannot but be a circumstance productive of great 
mischief, when the persons entrusted with the guidance of 
any one of these individual Church-Communities are not ac- 
quainted with the true condition of the rest. 


§ 97. The connected exhibition of the System of Doc- 
trine as currently received at any given time,—whether 
by the Church in general, (that is, when no separation is 
found to exist),—or, otherwise, by any distinct Hcclesias- 
tical Party,—we designate by the term Dogmatics or Dog- 
matic Theology. 


The term doctrine is taken here in its fullest comprehen- 
siveness of meaning. The appellation Systematic Theology, 
which is still frequently employed to designate this branch of 
our science,—and which, with reason, suggests especially 
that the System of Doctrine is not to be delivered as a mere 
aggregate of single propositions, but that the connewion ought 
to be clearly made manifest,—nevertheless conceals, on the 
other hand, to the detriment of the subject, not only the Ais- 
torical character of the discipline before us, but also its rela- 
tion to Church- Guidance as constituting its purpose and aim; 


from which concealment manifold misapprehensions must 
needs arise. 


§ 98. In periods in which the Church is divided, it is 


possible only for each party itself to effect a dogmatic , 
treatment of its own System of Doctrine. | 


Impartiality and equality would not be attainable,—either | 
upon the supposition that a theologian of one party should 
attempt a connected treatment of the doctrinal systems of other 
parties in a parallel order, (since, for him, only one of these 
connexions has the character of truth, the other not),—or 
again, if he should confine himself to a connected treatment 
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of that system to which he adheres, merely adducing the de- 
viations of other systems in their appropriate place, (because 
then, the latter would he torn out of their natural connexion), 

The former process takes place, nevertheless, so far as the 
leading points of doctrine are concerned, ander the title of 
Symbolics; and the other, under the title of Comparative 
Dogmatics, 

§ 99. Both disciplinw, Statistics and Dogmatics, are 
likewise of an infinite extent; and occupy, therefore,‘ the 
same position with the second division of Historical 
Theology, as it respects the difference between that 
which is common property, and that which constitutes 
the department of the special proficient. 


This is immediately evident with regard to aciasantiadl 
Statistics. Butin the department of Dogmatics, too, not only 
is every individual doctrine susceptible of determination to an 
extent which is almost infinite, but the exhibition of it, more- 
over, in connexion with the deviating modes of conception pe- 
culiar to other times and places, affords an endless task. 


§ 100. It is necessary that every one should form 
for himself his own historical view, as it respects both 
the knowledge of the entire career of Christianity, and 
that of the momentum which lies immediately before 
him. 

Otherwise, that activity in the Guidance of the Church, 
which has each of these branches of knowledge, in an equal 
degree, for its basis, would not possess the character of an in- 
dependent personal activity. 

§ 101. If, for this purpose, it is necessary to make 
use of historical delineations,—which can never be wholly 
free from peculiar views and judgments of the delinea- 
tor,—it is necessary that every one should possess the 
art of separating therefrom, in as pure a state as possi- 
ble, the material which he is to elaborate for himself. 


This, again, applies to Dogmatics and Statistics, not less 
than it does to Church History. 
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§ 102. As for the entire department of Historical 
Science, so also for Historical Theology, Historical Cri- 
ticism is the universal and indispensable Organon. 


It is contrasted with the material auxiliary sciences before 
adverted to, in that it is a form of scientific skill, which effec- 
tuates a certain purpose. 


Section tHe First.—ExscericaL THEo.ocy. 


§ 103. The Christian Writings which are derived 
from the period of Primitive Christianity are not all, on 
this account, objects of Exegetical Theology; but only 
in so far as they are held capable of contributing to the 
original, and therefore (comp. § 83), for all periods, 
normal representation of Christianity. 

It is involved in the nature of the case, and is, besides, 
completely established as a matter of fact, that there also 
existed, in the very first instance, an imperfect, and conse- 
quently to some extent false apprehension,—and therefore 
also a like representation,—of the Christian Faith in its dis- 
tinctive individuality. 

§ 104. The collective body of the documents just re- 
ferred to as containing that which is of a normal char- 
acter, forms the New Testament Canon of the Christian 
Church. 

Consequently, the correct understanding of this Canon is 
the sole essential problem of Exegetical Theology, and the 
collection itself is the sole original object with which the latter 
has to deal. 

§ 105. To this New Testament Canon belona essentially 
both those normal documents which relate to the effec- 
tual working of Christ upon, and in conjunction with, 
his disciples, and likewise those which relate to the 
joint labours of his disciples, as directed towards the 
establishment of Christianity. 
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This, moreover, is what we are to understand by the an- 
cient division of the Canon into tbeyyidrsy and arórroàose There 
exists no reason in the nature of the case, for laying down any 
distinction between these two constituent portions in respect 
of canonical dignity. Which, however, would in a manner 
be done, if it were to be maintained that the two were related 
to each other as origin and progress; and still more so, if one 
were at liberty to deny to the activity of the disciples, when 
left to itself,* the attribute of normal dignity. 


§ 106. Since neither the temporal limit of Primitive 
Christianity, nor the personale thereof, can be deter- 
mined with precision; it follows also that the external 
boundary-line of the Canon cannot be established with 
perfect fixity. 

In regard to both in common,—period and persons,—it 
would, indeed, be possible to lay down a settled formula 
which should designate the Canonical; but this formula 
would, nevertheless, fail to lead to any certain distinction 
with regard to what is actually before us, on account of the 
uncertainty which prevails with regard to the personality of 
several individual authors, 


§ 107. The unsettledness just referred to, consists in 
a wavering of the boundary-line which separates the de- 
partment formed by the Writings of ine Apostolic Fathers 
from that of the Canonical Writings. 


For, the period of the Apostolic Fathers lies between that 
in which the Canon first began to be formed, and that in 
which it already possessed a separate existence. And the term 
Apostolic Fathers is to be understood here as having such a 
compass of meaning, that the uncertainty spoken of applies 
to the first part of the Canon in the same manner as to the 
second, 


§ 108. Since the notion of normal dignity, too, is one 


* Left to itself—that is, in so far as Christ’s outward presence was con- 
cerned. Schleiermacher never intended to deny the presence of the 
Spirit of Christ in and amongst the disciples; which, in truth, is just 
what gives to their activity its normal character.—Tx. 


IBIB 
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which cannot be reduced to fixed, immutable formule; 
neither is it possible, with perfect certainty, to lay down 
the limits of the Canon by the help of internal reasons 
for determination. 

If we reckon the normal character, as applied to individual 
propositions, to include on the one hand perfect purity* [in 
the propositions themselves |,.and on the other hand, a certain 
copiousness in the inferences and applications which admit of 

. being developed from them; we have no reason to assume the 

existence of the first characteristic, absolutely, anywhere but 
în Christ alone; and with regard to the second, also, we must 
eoncede that in all other [teachers], natural imperfection 
might possibly exert an obstructive influence. 

§ 109. Christian Writings of the Canonical Period to 
which we deny the attribute of normal dignity, we de- 
signate by the term Apocrypha; and as against these 
also, therefore, the limit of the Canon is not completely 
fixed. 

Most of the New Testament Apocrypha, it is true, bear this 
name merely because they were supposed, or because they © 
professed, to belong to the canonical period. The term itself, 
used in this sense, is arbitrary, and it would be better to ex- 
change it for some other. 

§ 110. It is necessary that the Protestant Church 
should vindicate its claim. to be still occupied continually — 
in the more precise determination of the Canon ;. and it is | 
this which constitutes the highest exegetico-theological 
problem for the higher Criticism. 

_‘ The New Testament has received its present form by means | 

-of the Church’s « decision; although this decision may not be | 

"capable of being ] precisely quo sated, or of being pointed out in 

any single aci. It is a —55 to which we do nof concede — 

an eee See el a right, | 
‘Therefore, to make the wavering which has existed a point of 

’ onnexion for new investigations. _ The problem ‘referred to | 

the highest, be because’ i it i is a s a matter of more s importance to | 


— ne tall oh 2 oh 


-—— ~~ 





* Freedom from every admizture of error.—Tr. | 
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determine whether a work is canonical or not, than to decide 
whether it is to be assigned to a certain author, or to some 
other ; the result of the latter inquiry having, possibly, no 
effect at all upon its canonical character. 

§ 111. It is within the province of this Criticism to 
institute investigations under both the following heads: 
namely, whether certain matter to be found in the 
Canon is not, strictly speaking, wncanonical; and whether 
there does not exist, out of the Canon, matter which és 
canonical, but which has not been recognized as possess- 
ing that character. 

Quite recently, there was an investigation of the latter kind 
in progress; those of the former class have, properly speak- 
ing, never been discontinued. 

§ 112. Both problems apply not merely to entire 
books, but also to single sections and passages thereof. 

An uncanonical book may contain new canonical passages ; 
even as, in a canonical book, the greatest part of that which 
has been interpolated by a later hand will be uncanonical. 

§ 113. As the higher Criticism solves its problem, for 
the most part, only by approwimation; and as there ex- 
ists no other measure with regard to the fitness of a 
particular decision, than that which is afforded by the 
congruence of internal and of external indications: so 
here, too, the main questions are simply these,—with 
what degree of determinateness it is indicated by exter- 
nal signs, that an article under investigation belongs 
either to the subsequent period of the Apostolic Fathers, 
or to the repion—remote from the Church’s centre—of 
the Apocryphal mode of treatment,—and how far inter- 
nal indications suggest, that the mode of apprehension 
and of thought by which the article is characterized are 
not such as to connect themselves strictly with what is 
essential in the Canonical representation. 

So long as these two classes of indications are in opposition 
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to each other,—or so long as, in each class, some are ranged 
on the one side and some on the other,—it is not possible to 
arrive at a critical decision,—That under the term centre of 
the Church, neither any given space, nov any official dignity, 
is here to be understood, but only. the perfection of the 
[Christian] spirit* and [of Christian] insight, is a point 
which probably needs no discussion. 

§ 114. It would be possible for Criticism to have 
detected both these classes of articles, and to have 
arrived, with perfect certainty, at a new and different 
determination of the question as te what is canonical 
and what is not, without its being necessary, on that 
account, that the Canon itself should be differently 
ordered. 


It would not be necessary: because, surely, the uncanoni- 
cal may be acknowledged to be so, although it retains its old 
position; and a like recognition may be extended to that 
which is proved to be canonical, although it remains exeluded 
from the Canon. In that case, however, it must be permis- 
sible to have the Canon in two forms; that which has been 
handed down historically, and that which has resulted from 
the application of the detective processes of Criticism. 


§ 115. The same may be said with regard to the 
position occupied by the books of the Old Testament 
in our Bible. 


That the Jewish Codex does not contain any normal exhi- 
bition of peculiarly Christian dogmas, is a principle which 
will, probably, be almost universally acknowledged. It is 
not, however,.on this account necessary,—although it must 
also continue to be permissible,—to deviate from that usage 
of the ancient Church which unites the Old Testament with 
the New so as to form a whole, the Bible, 


§ 116. The multiplication of the books of the New 
Testament by means of copies from the originals, was 


* Gesinnu )— dis osition, habitual temper of mind inward character. 
> 2 
— TR. 
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necessarily subject to the same accidents which attended 
the same process in the case of all other ancient works. 

Ocular demonstration has long ago subverted all the pre- 
judices which formerly prevailed with regard to this matter. 

§ 117. Even the surpassing number and variety of 
copies which we possess of most of these books, affords 
no security against the possibility that, in the case of 
some single passages, the original reading has neverthe- 
less been Jost. 

For, this loss may have occurred at a very early period,— 
even in the jirst transcript; and possibly also, it may be re- 
marked, in such a manner that the damage could not be made 
good again, 

§ 118. The definitive problem of the lower Criticism, 
that of discovering the original reading, throughout, 
as accurately as possible, and in the way best adapted 
to carry conviction along with it,—is altogether the same 
in the department of Exegetical Theology as it is else- 
where. l 

The terms dower and higher Criticism, are employed here 
according to established usage, without any intention either 
of vindicating their propriety, or of defining more closely 
their limits with respect to each other, i 

§ 119. Therefore the New Testament Critic, also, is 
both bound to follow the same rules, and entitled to make 
use of the same means, as are applicable elsewhere. 

Hence it cannot be forbidden, in case of necessity (comp. § 
17), to hazard conjectures; nor can any special rules have 
existence, which are not necegsaril y capable of being deduced 
from such as are common. 

'§ 120. In the same degree in which Criticism solves 
the problem presented to it, there must also result a 
minute and connected History of the Text of the New 
Testament, and vice versd; so that each of them serves 
as proof and warranty in relation to the other. 
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Even such true services as may be rendered in the way of 
conjecture, must be able to appeal to some momenta or other 
in the history of the text; and on the other hand, again, 
any striking emendations which thay be made must necessari- 
ly serve also to illustrate thé history of the text. 

§ 121. In connexion with the theological purpose of an 
occupation with the Canon, the restoration of the origi- 
nal is of immediate value only where the normal contents 
are in some way or other concerned. - 

This principle, however, is by no means to be limited in its 
application to Dogmatic Passages, as they are called,—but is 
to be extended to all that admits of being employed in any 
way, in connexion with such passages, as parallel or ilustra- 
tion. 

§ 122. This forms the basis of the distinction — — 
since the critical problem is a thing of infinite extent, — 
it ig necessary to lay down here, between that which is 


to be required of every Theologian, and that which çon- 


stitutes the department of special proficiency, 
The requirement here mentioned is properly of force, only 
in reference to the Protestant theologian; for strictly speak- 


ing, tLe Roman Catholic theologian has the right to demand® i 


that the Vulgata shall be delivered to him in such form and 
manner that there shall not be any critical problem left re- 
maining. 


§ 123. Since it is possible for every theologian (taking f 
the word even in its broader sense) to find himself in — 
such a case (comp. § 121) as also to need, for purposes — 


of exposition (comp. § 89), the possession of a critical 


conviction: it is necessary, in order that he may be able, — 
by an independent effort, to avail himself of the labours ~ 
of the specially proficient, and to chooge between the re- 
sults at which they have respectively arrived,—that he 
should be in possession, as well of the critical principles | 


aud rules which are applicable to the case supposed, as 
* That is, on the principles of his Church, which he accepts as true —Tr, 





i 
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also of a general acquaintance with the most important 
‘critical sources, and with their value. 

A meagre guide to these acquisitions is to be found, on the 
one hand, in the Prolegomena to the critical editions; and 
the like is also furnished, on the other hand, along with and 
amongst the divers matters which it is usual to call Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament. 

| § 124. It is to be required of every special proficient 
in the department of New Testament Criticism, that he 
shall have mastered all that pertains to a constituting of 
the Text, completely and consistently, according to the same 
principles throughout; and also to the proper and suit- 
able getting up of a Oritical Apparatus. 

These are problems of 4 purely philological character. It 
is, however, not easy to conceive, that a philologer should, 
apart from any interest in Christianit , apply his skill to the 
solution of these problems in relation to the New Testament, 
since there are other writings to whith this book is far in- 
ferior in point of linguistic importance. If, however, Theo- 
logy should at any time be destitute of special proficients in 
this department, it would also follow that we should no 
longer have any security with respect to that which is requi- 
site to be accomplished for the theological purpose of the study 
before us. 

§ 125. In all that has been said hitherto (§§ 116— 
124), we have been proceeding upon the assumption, 
that none but he who has to do with the Canon in its 
original language i is in a position to construct an inter- 
pretation for himself, 

Otherwise, the critical problem would be of no moment 
except for the translator; and this, too, only within the limits 
described in § 121. 

§ 126. Since it is not possible for even the most mas- 
terly translation to do away with the irrationality [non- 
equivalence] of languages; it follows that no discourse 
or writing is to be perfectly understood, except in its 
original language. ; 
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By irrationality is meant simply this well-known charac- 
teristic,—that neither a material nor a formal element of one 
language is wholly resolvable into a like element of another, 
Therefore, a discourse or writing which is presented through 
the medium of a translation—and consequently also the trans- 
lation itself, as such—can be perfectly intelligible only to him 
who is capable of tracing it back to the original language. . 

§ 127. The original language of the books of the New 
Testament is Greek; but a good deal that is of import- 
ance (according to the principle laid down in § 121), is 
to be looked upon as being in some cases an immediate 
translation from the Aramaic, and in others, as having 
been mediately influenced by that language. 

The assertions formerly put forth, that certain individual 
books of the New Testament were originally written in Ara- 
maic, hardly require to be any longer taken notice of. Much, 
however, of that which has been preserved in the shape of 
discourse or dialogue, was originally spoken in Aramaic. The 
mediate influence referred to is to be found in that modifica- 
tion of the language which is known under the name of 
Hebraism. 

§ 128. Even the manifold references, direct and indi- 
rect, which occur in books of the New Testament to 
those of the Old, suffice to create the necessity for a 
closer acquaintance with the daéter, and therefore, for a 
knowledge of them in their original language also. 

The more so, since these references relate, in part, to pas- 
sages of great importance, in regard to which it, is necessary to 
form an interpretation for one’s self; and where, consequently, 
a correct judgment as to the relation which the common 
Greek translation of the Old Testament bears to the original 
language is indispensable. 

§ 129. The more limited the diffusion and the produc- 
tivity [copiousness] of a dialect, the less capable is it of 
being fully understood except in connexion with all that 
are akin to it. This principle, applied to the Hebrew 
languago, makes it necessary that, in order to the fullest 
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understanding of the Canon, there shall be also a com- 
petent acquaintance with all the Semitic dialects. 

For this reason, the Arabic and Rabbinical dialects have, 
from the first, — brought to bear upon the interpretation 
of the Bible. 

§ 130. This requirement, however, which includes a 
great deal that is, immediately, altogether foreign to the 
purpose of our theological studies, is to be enforced only 
in the case of those who aspire to a mastery in the de- 
partment of Exegetical Theology, and that in the parti- 

cular direction to which it refers. 
| In reference to this purely philological tendency, we may 
repeat the observations made at § 124. 

§ 151. But we have to expect from every theologian, 
in so far as the department of Philology is concerned, a 
thorough knowledge of the Greek language (especially 
the prose form of it) in its various developements; an 
acquaintance with both the original languages of the Old 
Testament, and, by means of this knowledge, a clear in- 
sight into the nature and extent of the Hebraism of the 
New Testament; and finally,—in order that he may be 
able to make use of the labours of such as Kave attained 
to special proficiency,—in addition to an acquaintance 
with the literature of the entire department, he should 
have, in particular, an independently formed judgment 
with respect to what constitutes excess and defect, the 
natural and the affected, in the application of Orien- 
‘talism.* 

For in this respect, faults are constantly committed in both 
“I apprehend that Schleiermacher meavs to enforce the necessity of a 
‘sound and independent judgment, not merely with regard to what con- 
stitutes the legitimate use, for the purposes of exposition, of an ascertained 
Orientalism, but also with regard to the determination of the previous 


qnestion,—whether a given expression really has this character or 
not.—Tr. 
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directions,—on the one hand from partiality, on the other 
from prejudice. 

§ 132. The perfect understanding of a discourse or 
writing is a work of art, and involves the need of an 
Art-Doctrine, or Technology, which we designate by the 
term Hermeneutics. 

We apply the term Art, even in a more restricted sense, to! 
every compound production in connexion with which we 
have a consciousness of certain general rules, the application of 
which in detail cannot be reduced, again, to other rules, It is 
acommon, but unjustifiable practice, to restrict the use of 
Hermeneutics to larger works, or difficult matters of detail, 
exclusively. The rules which may be adopted, can form a 
Technology only when they are drawn from the nature of the 
entire process, and when, therefore, they also comprehend the 
entire process. 

~ 133. Such a Technology has existence, only in so 
far as the precepts admitted form a system resting upon 
principles which are immediately evident from the nature 
of thought and of language. 

So long as Hermeneutics continue to be dealt with merely 
as an aggregate of tsolated observations, general and particular, 
—no matter how acute or how worthy of recommendation 
the latter may be,—they do not as yet deserve to be called a 

Technology. 

§ 134. Protestant Theology cannot accept any repre- 
sentation with regard to the Canon, which should exclude 
from the pursuits that have reference to the latter, the 
application of the Technology in question. 

For this would be possible only upon the supposition that, 


in some way or other, the existence of a miraculously inspired, — 


perfect understanding of the Canon was taken for granted. 

§ 135. The New Testament Scriptures, on account of 
their inward contents, as well as of the outward circum- 
stances with which they stand connected, are especially 
dificult of interpretation. | 
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For the former reason,—because we have here the commu- 
nication of peculiar religious notions, in their first develope- 
ment, by writers who, for the most part, belonged to the less 
cultivated circles of society, who employed a language which 
was not vernacular to them, and employed it in an irregular 
manner,—and such a communication is very liable to be mis- 
understood. For the latter,—because we are ignorant, to a 
great extent, of the circumstances and relations which modify 
the course of thought, and our first discovery of them has to 
be made from the documents themselves. 


§ 136. Inasmuch as, by reason of the peculiar pur- 
pose which Exegetical Theology has in view, the New 
Testament Canon ought to be dealt with as a whole, 
while on the other hand every individual document 
which it contains, considered in and for itself, consti- 
tutes a separate whole; we have further to entertain 
this special problem,—the effecting of a mutual adjust- 
ment and combination between the two modes of treat- 


ment here specified. 

The entire exclusion of the one or the other of these stand- 
points, resulting as it does from opposite forms of theological 
one-sidedness, has, in all ages, served to introduce error and 
confusion into the business of exposition. 

§ 187. The Special Hermeneutics of the New Testa- 
ment can consist only of more precise determinations of 
the general rules [of Hermeneutics], made with a refer- 
ence to the peculiar circumstances of the Canon. 

It is all the more a matter of necessity that the progress of 
“New Testament Hermeneutics towards the stricter form of a 
Technology should be but gradual, from the circumstance 
that their first foundations were laid at a time when even 
general Hermeneutics existed, as yet, only in the form of a 
collection of observations. 

§ 138. There are two forms which the Technology of 
interpretation may be made to assume; but in whatever 
way we choose to take it, it constitutes the proper centre 
of Exegetical Theology. 
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Either, General Hermeneutics may be made wholly promi- 
nent, so that the special portion shall assume the shape of 
corollaries; or, vice versd, Special Hermeneutics may be or- 
ganized in a connected manner, and the general principles 
may then be introduced merely in the way of reference.—It 
is true, certainly, that [ Hermeneutical] practice is subject to 
conditions derived from Philology and Criticism; but the 
principles [of Hermeneutics ] exert, themselves, a most decided 
influence, both upon the operations of Criticism, and upon 
the more subtile class of observations in Philology. 


§ 159. Here again, therefore, no reason presents it- 
self for a man’s venturing to rely upon others; on the 
contrary, it is necessary that every one should strive to 
attain as high a degree of mastery as possible. 

The further the subject-matter with which we have to deal 
has been elaborated already, the less proper is it that this 
mastery should seek to show itself in the particular path of 
new interpretations. 

§ 140. No document can be perfectly understood, ex- 
cept in connexion with the entire circle of mental repre- 
sentations out of which it has proceeded, and by the help of 
an acquaintance with the /ife-relations both of the writers 
and of those for whom they wrote. 

For, every document bears the same relation to the col- 
lective life of which it is a part, that a single sentence does to 
the whole discourse or writing in which it occurs. 

§ 141. The historical apparatus for the exposition of 
the New Testament embraces, accordingly, an acquaint- 
ance with the earlier and later Judaism, as also with the 
intellectual and civil condition of those localities in which 
and for which the New Testament Scriptures were com- 
posed. l 
The books of the Old Testament, therefore, constitute at 
the same time the most general auxiliary to the understand- 
ing of the New : after them come the Old and New Testament 
Apocrypha, and the later Jewish writers in general, as also the 
historians and geographers of the period and locality in ques- 
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tion. All these aids require, in like manner, to be used in 
their original language,—critically,—and according to the 
rules of Hermeneutics. 

§ 142. Up to the present time, many of these sources 
of aid have not been used, either in their greatest pos- 
sible completeness, or with a due degree of caution. 

Both parts of the assertion are true especially with regard 
to the contemporary and the more recent Jewish writings. 

§ 143. This collective apparatus, therefore, claims 
the activity of a number of theologians for a long time 
to come, in order that the previous labours of such as 
have been masters in this department may be corrected 
and supplemented. 

Viewed in another direction, these labours go back into 
the department of Apologetics, inasmuch as the opponents of 
Christianity are in the habit of endeavouring, again and again, 
to explain Christianity wholly by means of that which was 
previously given, and moreover do not always represent it, 
[even on this basis], as having been a progress and improve- 
ment. That which belongs to the department before us, how- 
ever, is simply the preparation, in due purity and complete- 
ness, of the historical material. 

§ 144. As much of this as is adapted to be common 
property, is usually delivered, partly under the title 
Jewish and Christian Antiquities, and partly in combin- 
ation with divers other matters, in the so-called Jntro- 
duction to the New Testament. 

In the latter, which, perhaps, in general, stands in need 
of a transformation, one still misses a great deal which, never- 
theless, belongs especially (according to § 141) to this head, 
because we need to bring it with us to the reading of the New 
Testament. That which a man may allow himself to derive 
from the labours of special proficients in this department, con- 
sists, on the one hand, in collectanea from individual sources, 
and, on the other, in commentaries upon the separate books 
of the New Testament. 

§ 145. As yet, the chief problem of Exegetical Theo- 

H 
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logy is not by any means to be looked upon as com- 
pletely solved. 

Not even when we leave out of sight the circumstance that 
there are individual passages, some of which will never be 
corrected with perfect certainty, while others of them will 
never be explained to the satisfaction of all. 

§ 146. With regard, also, to the auwiliary branches 
of knowledge which belong to this department, a two- 
fold problem continues to present itself,—the problem 
of a constant advance towards the completion of their 
material, and towards the conversion of that which has 
already been elaborated, into common property. 

Even the jirst study, under the guidance of such as are 
masters in the art, must not merely lay the foundagion for 
the last, and furnish the commencement of practice in accord- 
ance with the precepts ‘of Technology; but must also at 
least unlock the various individual departments of study, in 
reference to that mastery which is yet to be attained in them. 

§ 147. A continued occupation about the New Testa- 
ment Canon, which should not be prompted by a per- 
sonal feeling of interest in Ohristianity, could only be di- 
rected against the Canon. 


For, the purely philological and historical gain which the N 


Canon promises to afford, is not sufficiently extensive to en- 


tice a man to the kind of occupation referred to. But even 
the investigstions of opponents (comp. § 143.) have been of 


great service; and will become so again on future occasions, _ 


§ 148. It is. necessary that every occupation about | 


the Canon which is not connected witha philological spi- 
rit and philologicatshili, should keep within the limits 


of the department of edification; for in that of theology, | 


it could only gerve to create confusion by its pseudo- 
dogmatic tendency. nibs 


For the sort of proceeding referred to cannot be founded in 


m- — 


a pure and strict desire to understand [what is takdn upin 


this manner. ] 
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SECTION THE Seconp.—Histroricat THEOLOGY IN THE MORE 
RESTRICTED SENSE; OR, Cuuncu History. 


~ § 149. Church History,—taking the word in its more 
extended signification (comp. § 90),—is that knowledge 
which relates to the total developement of Christianity, 
from the time of its having obtained a settled footing as 
a historical phenomenon. 
What Christianity has wrought in an outward direction, 
abstractedly from the developement here referred to, does not 
belong to the department before us. 
§ 150. Every historical mass is capable of being view- 
ed, on the one hand, as a single indivisible Being and 
Doing which is in the state or process of Becoming,— 


| and, on the other hand, as a compound which is made 








up of an infinite number of individual momenta. The 
properly historical manner of contemplation is that in 
which the two aspects are intimately combined. 


The one is merely the characteristic spirit of the whole, 
viewed in its aspect of mobility,—particular facts not being 
allowed to separate themselves; the other is merely the enu- 
meration of its states in their diversity, without their being 
combined into a unity in the identity of their common impulse. 
The historical manner of contemplation includes both ele- 
ments; the combination of a body of facts into a single image 
of the: inward [principle or spirit], and the ewhibition of this 
inward [principle] in the evolution of the facts. 

§ 151. In like manner also, every fact constitutes a 
historic individuality only in so far as these two elements 
are posited identically; the external, a change in what is 
co-ewistent,—and the internal, a function of the [charac- 
teristic] energy, [conceived of as] in motion. 

‘In this mode of expression the internal is posited as soul, 

_ the external as body, the whole, consequently, as a life. 

§ 152. The observation and retention in the memory 
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of local changes, is an operation all but mechanical; 
whereas, on the other hand, the [ideal] construction of a 
fact, the combination of the external and the internal 
into a historical view,* is to be regarded as a free intel- 
lectual activity. 

It is on this account, too, that where the observation of a 
thing by several persons has been wholly the same, they 
nevertheless differ in their apprehension of it as a fact. 

§ 153. The description of local changes, as such, in their 
contemporaneousness and succession, is not History, but 
Chronicle; and a thing of this kind, having reference to 
the Christian Church, would not be able to make good 
its claims to be regarded as a theological discipline. 

For, of the entire career of Christianity, it would not pre- 
sent that [portion or aspect] which sustains any [immediate] 
relation to Church Guidance. 

§ 154. It is only for the sake of continuity, that such 
events as are not properly to be regarded in the cha- 
racter of historical elements, require to be also taken up 
into the historical apprehension. 

To this class belong changes amongst the persons who were 
influentially active in distinguished positions, where, at the 
saine time, the peculiarity of their personal character did not 
exercise any perceptible influence upon their public pro- 
ceedings. 

§ 155. Historical apprehension is a talent, the devel- 
opement of which in each individual is effected, though 
in a different degree, by means of his own historical life, 
—but which can never wholly dispense with the mecha- 
nical expertness before referred to [§ 152]. 


As in ordinary life, so also within the domain of Science,— 
an excited selfish interest, and consequently also every thing 
of a party character, contributes more than any thing else to 
falsify the historical view. 


* Compare the note on this word at § 65.—Tr. 
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§ 156. Historical knowledge with regard to that 
which is not a matter of personal experience may be 
obtained in two ways: immediately, but with much labour 
in the formation of a connected view,—by using the 
sources; easily, though only mediately,—by the use of 
historical descriptions. 

Hardly will it be possible to do without the latter in any 
department of History; certainly not in that of Church His- 
tory. 

§ 157. What we call sources, in the more restricted 
sense of the word, are monuments and documents which 
testify to a fact by the circumstance that they themselves 
constitute a part of it. 

In this stricter sense of the word, even historical descrip- 
tions by eye-witnesses are no longer sources. Still, they are 
the more deserving of the name, in proportion as they ap- 
proximate to the nature of a chronicle, and merely give again, 
quite in an unpretending way, what the writers themselves 

_ observed. 

§ 158. It is possible to attain to a historical appre- 
hension of one’s own in the use of historical descriptions, 
only by effecting an exclusion of that which has been 
introduced by the author. 

This process is facilitated when we are able to compare 
several accounts of the same series of facts; especially if they 
are taken from different points of view. 

§ 159. The knowledge of any given condition of the 
whole, as presenting an image of the inward [principle or 
spirit] (comp. § 150), is attained only by combining, in 
their proper relations, a mass of individual facts which 
have a mutual connexion. 

This, therefore, is the greatest service which the talent of 


historical apprehension is capable of rendering; it is that 
which implies and includes within itself every thing besides, 


§ 160. As a theological discipline, Church History, in 
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the more extended signification of the term (comp. § 90), 
ought especially to distinguish between that which has 
proceeded from the characteristic energy of Christianity, 
and that which has its foundation partly in the nature 
of the organs set in motion, and partly in the influence 
of heterogencous principles; and to endeavour to measure 
each in its advance and its recession. 

Only, it was a very infelicitous method, to divide the de- 
scription itself, on this account, into that of favourable and 
unfavourable occurrences, 

§ 161. From the jirst appearance of Christianity, and 
therefore as early as the age of Primitive Christianity, 
we are able to distingwish,—and also to separate from 
one another in the historical delineation,—various fune- 
tions of this new, efficacious principle; which, again, 
are themselves susceptible of manifold subdivision. 


This, also, is true universally, in relation to al important 
historical phenomena; in relation not merely to all religtous 
communities, but also to those which have a civil character. 


§ 162. No one of these functions, however, admits of 


being perfectly understood in its developement, apart — 


from its relation to the others; and every division of 
time which is capable of being treated apart as a rela- 


tive whole, becomes what it is through the reciprocity of — 


the influences which these functions exert upon one 
another. 

For the living energy is posited entire in every momentum, 
and can be apprehended, therefore, only by having regard tọ 
the reciprocal dependence of all the different functions. 

§ 163. The entire career of Christianity, therefore, is 
to be completely apprehended only by adopting a very 
manifold [many-sided] combination of both methods of 
proceeding, it being necessary that each should supple- 
ment at one point what has been defective in the other 
at another. 
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While we are engaged in tracing the course of one function 
only, the prospect of the total life continues removed from 
our immediate observation, and we must reserve it to our- 
selves as a subsequent object to make good this defect. 
While we are occupied in bringing together into a single pic- 
ture such traits as exhibit themselves contemporaneously, it 
is not possible for us to form an accurate estimate of the indi- 
vidual elements, and we must reserve it as a subsequent object 
to measure the latter by a comparison with what is homo- 
geneous to them, but of earlier and of later occurrence. 


§ 164. In the process of historical contemplation, the 
more we split up these different functions into the indi- 
vidual and minute, the more frequent must be the inter- 
position of points which unite again what has been dis- 
joined. The larger the dimensions assigned to the 
parallel masses, the /onger may the observation of these 
individual portions be continued without interruption. 

The periods, therefore, may be so much the greater, and 
must be so much the smaller, in proportion as the. functions 
which are treated of are of greater or of smaller dimensions, 
respectively, 

§ 165. The most important epoch-points, however, are 
always those which not only have a like value as it 
respects al? the functions of Christianity, but are also of 
importance in relation to the historical developement 
out of the Church. 

Since the appearance of Christianity, itself, constitutes at 
the same time a turning-point in the history of the world,— 
other epochs approximate in importance to this, only in the 
degree in which they resemble it in this respect. 

§ 166. The formation of Doctrine, or the progress of 
the religious self-consciousness to distinctness,—and the 
fashioning of the Common Life;—or, of the impulse to 
fellowship, gratifying itself in each by means of all and 
in all by means of each,—are the two functions which 
are most easily separable, in the developement of Ohristi- 
anity. 
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This may be perceived from the fact, that great changes 
sometimes occur on the one side, while on the other every 
thing remains in the old position,—and that a certain point of 
time may be of importance in relation to the one side, as con- 
stituting a node of developement, while it appears to be of no 
consequence with respect to the other. 

§ 167. The formation of the Leclesiastical Life is 
especially co-determined (comp. § 160) by political cir- 
cumstances, and by the condition of society upon the 
whole; the developement of Doctrine, on the other hand, 
by the state of science upon the whole, and especially by 
the dominant philosophemes. 

This co-determination is natural and unavoidable, and is 
not, therefore, a condition which, in and of itself, marks the 
existence of morbid states; but it certainly contains the 
ground of their possibility. Epoch-points of a more general 
character which proceed from a new developement of know- 
ledge, will also manifest themselves in the Christian Church 
most of all in the history of doctrine; such, on the contrary, 
as proceed from developements in the civil condition [of 
society | will also manifest themselves chiefly in the eccles:- 
astical life. 

§ 168. On the side of the Ecclesiastical Life, again, 
the particulars most casily separable are, the develope- 
ment of -the System of Worship [Cultus], that is, of the 
mode in which religious life-momenta are made a matter 
of public communication; and the developement of Mo- 
rals, that is, of the common stamp which the influence of 
the Christian principle impresses upon the different de- 
partments of action. 

The System of Worship bears the same relation to Morals 
as the more limited department of Art (in the stricter sense 
of the word) does to the more indefinite one of Social Life 
in general, 

§ 169. The developement of the System of Worship 
is especially co-determined by the nature of those means 
of delineation, suited to its purpose, which are to be 
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found in [any given] society, and by the manner in 
which these are distributed among its members. The 
progress of Christian Morals, on the other hand, by the 
state of developement and distribution of the spiritual * 


faculties in general. 


With regard, namely, to the former particular: that com- 
munication or circulation of religious excitementst which is 
to be effected in accordance with the excitements themselves, 
is dependent solely upon delineation. With regard to the 
other: all those motives of which the religious sentiment has 
to possess itself, are at rest in the condition here referred to. 

§ 170. Both, however, —Morals and Worship, —are 
aiso, in their progress, so intimately connected with each 
other, that whenever they differ too greatly as to the 
degree of movement or repose [prevailing in each re- 
spectively ], it follows that either the System of Worship 
gets the appearance of having degenerated into empty 
usages or into superstition, while the Christian Life gives 
proof of its existence in the department of Mora/s,—or 
else, on the contrary, it seems as if, while Christian piety 
maintained itself by means of the System of Worship, 
the prevailing mora/s presented merely the result of 


motives foreign to Christianity. 

These different modes of judgment serve as the manifesta- 
tion of an internal antagonism existing amongst the members 
of the community, and having a connexion with the dispro- 
portion referred to in the text. 


§ 171. The more sudden the occurrence of any impor- 
tant changes in either of these two departments, the 
more numerous are the re-actions to which they are ex- 
posed. Those only, on the other hand, which take 

* The reader will scarcely need to be told that the term is here em- 
ployed in its general, and not in its Dogmatical acceptation —Tx. 

+ The word is used in its good sense.: Every religious emotion, every 


quickening of the spiritual life, must image itself, visibly or audibly, or 
both, if others are to be made partakers of it.—Tr. 
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place more slowly, approve themselves as having a cha- 
racter of thoroughness. 

The former assertion, however, is self-evident, only with 
regard to such changes as do not extend to several departments 
at the same time. It is easy, therefore, prematurely to regard 
changes of this kind as epoch-points, where, nevertheless, 
they often leave but few effects behind. 

§ 172. Slow changes cannot be apprehended — 
the form of continuous series; on the contrary, they 
admit of being brought to view only at certain points, 
which are to be made individually prominent, and which 
exhibit the advances effected from one season to another. 

These points, moreover, must not be selected arbitrarily, 
but must have a resemblance, although only in a subordinate 
sense, to those which constitute epochs. 

§ 173. The historical apprehension, in this depart- 
ment, i$ the more perfect, the more definitely the rela- 
tion of the Christian impulse to the moral and the artistic 
constitution of society presents itself to view, and the 
more convincingly that which belongs to the healthy 
developement of the religious principle is separated from 
what is weakly and morbid. 

For in this way the claims of Church-Guidance upon a 
scientific knowledge of Christian History are satisfied, 

§ 174. The Ecclesiastical Constitution, —especially in 
the Evangelical Church, where it is destitute of all out- 
ward sanction,—can only be considered as appertaining 
to the department of Morals. 

This proposition, rightly understood, lies beyond the range 
of all those controversies which yet prevail with regard to 
the [Ecclesiastical] Zaw of the Evangelical Church, and 
merely expresses the essential difference between a civil and 
an ecclesiastical constitution. 

§ 175. Those greater nodes of developement which 
also exert an influence oud of the Church, upon the civil 
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life, will manifest themselves within the Church most 
immediately and most strongly in its Constitution. 

Just because no other section of Christian Morals is so in- 

timately connected (comp. § 167) with political circumstances, 

§ 176. The highest degree of suitability belongs to 

that arrangement, in which the historical delineation of 

the collective Christian life is made to follow the order 

of developement of the Church’s Constitution. 


For, this constitution exerts the most direct influence upon 
the System of Worship,—is indebted for its stability to the 
state of morals upon the whole,—and constitutes, at the same 
time, the expression of the relation between the religious and 
the civi? communities. 


§ 177. The System of Doctrine is developed, on the 
one hand, by means of that reflection which is continually 
directed towards the Christian self-consciousness in its 
different momenta, and on the other hand, by means of! 
that efort which has for its object to establish, with 
more and more of general agreement and of —— 
the expression by which this consciousness shall be repre- 
sented. p 

Each of these tendencies is a check upon the other, the one 
having an outward, the other an inward direction. For this 
reason, different periods are characterized by the preponde- 
rance of the one or the other. 

§ 178. The order in which, according to what has just 
been said, the different points of doctrine come forth to 
view, and the principal masses of the didactic dialect 
shape themselves, must be capable of being understood, 
at least in a general way, by a reference to the peculiar, 
essential character of Christianity. 
eS a 


For it would be contrary to the order of nature, if such 
conceptions as are most closely allied to this essence, were to 
be developed last of ail. 


§ 179. It is only in a morbid condition of the Church 
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that individual and personal (or it may be even estra- 
ecclesiastical) circumstances, can exert any considerable 
influence upon the course and the results of that occu- 
pation which has to do with the System of Doctrine. 

If this has, nevertheless, not unfrequently been the case, 
still, writers of history, especially those of a more recent date, 
have placed far more to the account of such circumstances 
than the truth warrants us in doing. 

§ 180. In proportion as it is impossible for the devel- 
opement of the System of Doctrine to keep clear of flus- 
tuation and dissension, in the same proportion is pro- 
minence also given to the effort, to prove, on the one 
hand, the agreement of a given statement with the utter- 
ances of Primitive Christianity, and on the other hana, 
to establish it by a reference to certain propositions cov- 
éeded elsewhere, and not deriving their origin from the 
Christian Faith, and which, accordingly, will be philo- 
sophemes. 

Both these efforts would be made,—though probably at a 

` later period, and in a different degree,—even if nc controversy 

existed; for an impulse to the former is supplied? by the cha- 
racteristic social spirit of Christianity, and to the latter by 
the necessity of convincing ourselves of the ex‘stence of au 
agreement between the religious self-consciousness, when it 
has attained to distinctness, and the action of the speculative 
productivity. 

§ 181. Only during the prevalence of a morbid condi- 
tion can these two efforts become opposed to each other 
in such a manner, that the one party shall resolve not 
to proceed, in the determination of doctrine, beyond the 
declarations of Primitive Christianity, while the other 
introduces propositions of philosophy into the Christian 
System of Doctrine, without even caring to prove, by a 
reference to the Canon, that they also appertain to the 


Christian consciousness. 
The former class present obstacles to the developement of 
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the System of Doctrine,—the latter, in an equal degree, inter- 
fere with and falsify its principle. 

§ 182. A knowledge of the changes which take place 
in the mutual relation of the two tendencies referred to, 
is essential to an understanding of the doctrinal devel- 
opement. 

Through the neglecting of such momenta, we but too often 
get a mere chronicle instead of history, and the theological 
purpose of the discipline is lost altogether. 

§ 183. Equally important is it to take knowledge of 
the relations subsisting between the movements of theoret- 
ical doctrines and those of practical dogmas; and where 
these movements become broadly distinct from each 
other, it is natural to separate Dogma-History, proper- 
ly so called, from the History of Christian Morals. 

On the whole, certainly,,there have been more manifold 
and more violent agitations in connexion with the formation 
of the System of Faith [Glaubenslehre], properly so called; 
this, however, renders it the less allowable for the opposite 
tendency to be overlooked. 

§ 184. If we take into consideration how many auzil- 
tary branches of knowledge are required in order to fol- 
low out these different branches of Church History; it 
is manifest that this department of labour is of infinite 
extent, and that it postulates a broad distinction be- 
tween that of which every one must be possessed, and 
that which is furnished only by the united labours of all 
who attain to special proficiency in the department be- 
fore us (comp. § 92). 

To these auxiliary branches of knowledge belong,—if every 
thing is to be understood in its connexion,—the entire science 
of History, so far as it has any relation to the periods in ques- 
tion, and,—if every thing is to be derived from the sources, 
—the entire study of Philology, so far as it concerns the 
matter in hand, and especially Diplomatic Criticism [the 
Criticism of Documents |. 


e 
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§ 185. It can only be observed, in general, that out 
of this infinite circuit of acquisitions, every theologian 
must be in possession of that which he requires in order 
to an independent participation in the Guidance of the 
Church. 

This formula,—to all appearance a very narrow one,—sup- 
poses, however, that in addition to his particular, local activ- 
ity, every theologian strives to exercise a general influence 
also; although it may not be possible distinctly to point out 
the latter in its effects, 

e § 186. Since, now, at any given time, the existing 
state of things out of which a new momentum is to be 
developed, is capable of being understood only by a re- 
ference to the Past in its totality, while nevertheless its 
immediate connexion is with the most recent oceurrence 
that has formed an epoch: it follows, that a correct view 
of the latter, rendered intelligible by means of all the 
principal revolutions which have preceded it, according 
to the degree of its connexion with them, is the first 
and principal thing required. 

It is manifest that, in such a case, no particular regard can 
be had to the question, whether the prevailing character of 
the existing momentum is not already that ofa preparation for 
the epoch which is to come; for this question must itself re- 
ceive its immediate solution from a view of the relation [actu- 
ally | sustained by the former towards the latter [for which, 
of course, we must wait until the coming epoch presents itself 
as a fact. | 

§ 187. In order, however, that these observations 
may not retain the character of a mere series of single, 
unconnected pictures, it is necessary that they should be 
combined by means of the plexus (comp. § 91)—not 
meagrely filled up—of the chief momenta belonging to 
every branch of Church History in every period. 


And this, as itis designed to be the foundation of an indepen- 
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dent activity, must also be, as far as possible, a survey con- 
structed from accounts of various character. 

§ 188. But this, too, grows into a living historical 
view,* such as also to possess an impulsive energy, only 
when the entire career of Christianity is apprehended 
at the same time (comp. 150) as the exhibition of the 
Christian spirit in its [state or aspect of | movement, and 
when, consequently, every thing is referred to one inward 
[ principle]. 

Not until it has assumed this form, is it possible for the 
knowledge of the entire career referred to to exert an in- 
fluence upon the Guidance of the Church. 

§ 189. Every local exercise of influence calls for a 
more precise acquaintance with the particular depart- 
ment in which it takes place; and this knowledge must 
approximate to completeness in the same degree in which 
it bears more directly upon the Present. 

The rule becomes modified, of course, according to the es- 
tent of the locality; it being often the case that the smallest 
locality, that which is occupied by a single congregation, has 
no separate history of its own, but can only claim attention 
as forming part of a larger whole. S 

§ 190. It is necessary, however, that every one should 
also exercise himself in personal research, and the use of 
the sources, at least in connection with some one small 
portion of History. 

Whether it be that in the pursuit of this study, he merely 
makes a careful and constant reference to the sources, or that 
he attempts an independent construction from them. Other- 
wise, a man could hardly have at his command even so much 
of Historical Criticism as is requisite in order to a right use 
of accounts which are at variance with one another. 


§ 191. A pursuit of the Study of Church History, 


* See the marginal note to § 65, and the text of § 152. Etymologically 
(though not according to prevailing usage) one might perhaps say intuition. 
—Tr. 
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proceeding beyond the measure just laid down, must be 
directed towards the accomplishing of something new. 

Nothing is more unprofitable than a heaping up of histori- 
cal knowledge which neither serves to any practical purposes, 
nor is ee to others in the way of delineation. 

§ 192. These new services may tend towards a cor- 
nection or completion of the material, as well as towards 
an increase of truthfulness and ligeliness i in the delinea- 
tion. 

The deficiencies which still exist in all these respects are 
unmistakeable, and are easily to be explained. 

§ 193. In the pursuit of the study of Church History, 
it is not possible for the interest of the Church and the 
interest of Science [that is, as apprehended and sympa- 
thized with by the individual] to become contradictory 
the one to the other. 

Since we are content to abstain from laying down rules for 
others, we limit the application of this proposition to our own 
Church; to which, as an ingitiriag and self-forth-forming com- 
munity, even the most perfect impartiality cannot be produc- 
tive of injury, but only conducive to progress. The liveliest 
degree of interest, therefore, which the Evangelical Theologian 
may feel in his Church, must not be allowed to prejudice 
either his investigation or his delineation. And just as little 
is it to be feared that the results of his investigation will wea- 
ken his interest in the Church; in the worst case, they can 
but impart to it the impulse to co-operate in the removal of 
the imperfections which are discerned. 

§ 194. The labours of any individual in the depart- 
ment of Church History must, on the one hand, take 
their rise from his own inclination, and, on the other, be 
determined by the opportunities which present themselves 
to him. 


A lively interest on behalf of Theology will always know 
how to bring the former into connexion with the latter, or even 
to provide the latter for the use of the former. 
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Section THE Tuirnn.— Taer HisToricar KNOWLEDGE OF THE 


Present Conprrion oF ÛHRISTIANITY. 


§ 195. Under this head we have to ‘do (comp. §§ 94 
—97) with Dogmatic Theology,—or the knowledge of 
the doctrine now current in the Evangelical Church; and 
with Ecclesiastical Statistics, or the knowledge of the 
existing social condition in all the different sections of the 
Christian Church. 


We must leave it to the further carrying out of our plan, 
to justify us in assigning this place to Dogmatic Theology; 
which, in other systems, (also under the name of Systematic 

` Theology), has been made to occupy quite a different position. 
Here we have only to show that the two discipline mention- 
ed in the text, exhaust the heading prefixed, in its whole 
extent. This is clear from the consideration that as the 
Church is altogether a Community, there is, strictly speak- 
ing, nothing in it to be known which would not form a part 
of its social condition. The System of Doctrine is taken up 
apart from the latter topic, merely because its delineation 
admits of and requires a peculiar mode of treatment. It is 
true that there are other parts of the social condition, with 
regard to which the same thing might also take place; but 
these have not, hitherto, been specially elaborated as theolo- 
gical discipline. But if, in periods when the Church is divi- 
ded, (according to § 98), it is possible only for each Church- 
Community in particular to elaborate its own system of doc- 
trine in a dogmatic form: the question arises, how is the 
Evangelical Theologian to arrive at a knowledge of the doc- 
trine which is current in other Christian Church-Communi- 
ties, and what is the place which our outline is to appropriate 
to this purpose? The most direct method is, to have recourse 
to the dogmatic representations which they themselves give 
of it; which become for him, however, mere historical reports. 
On the other hand, the place to be assigned to this knowledge 
in our Outline, is to be found in the History of Christian 
Doctrine, followed down as far as the existing momentum ; for 


A 
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which history the said representations constitute the genuine 
sources. But Statistics, too, in treating of each individual 
Community, may have a place specially devoted to the state- 
ment of its doctrine, 


I. Doematic THEoLoey. 


§ 196. A dogmatic treatment of the System of Doc- 
trine, apart from personal conviction, is not possible; on 
the other hand, it is not necessary that all those elabo- 
rations of it which have reference to the same period of 
the same Church-Community should agree amongst them- 
selves. 

One might be disposed to deduce both the propositions 
which are here contradicted, from this fact, that the dogmatic 
treatment has to do merely (comp. §§ 97 and 98) with the 
doctrine current at the given time. But the man to whom 
this doctrine is not a matter of conviction,—though he may, 
indeed, furnish a report concerning it, and concerning the 
manner, too, in which its inward connexion is conceived of,— 
cannot establish this connexion by means of the exhibition 

hich he gives of it. Yet it is the latter circumstance alone 
which gives to the mode of treatment a dogmatic character ; 
the former is merely a historical exhibition, such as may be 
en in like manner of all systems by one and the same man, 

possessed of the requisite knowledge.—On the other hand, 
there is, in the Evangelical Church, no necessity for entire 
agreement, for this reason, that even at one and the same 
time, different views have currency side by side. Every thing 
namely, is to be looked upon as having currency, which is 
officially asserted and officially heard, without calling forth 
an official contradiction. The limits of this difference, there- 
fore, certainly, are sometimes broader and sometimes nar- 
rower, according to time and circumstances. 


§ 197. We should not give the name of a system of 
Dogmatics, either to the laying down and supporting by 
proof of a body of propositions which were prevailingly 


(| 
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characterized by a deviation from the views generally 
current, and which expressed merely the conviction of 
the individual; or, on the other hand, to such a system 
as, in a period marked by the prevalence of diverse the- 
ories, would only consent to admit that, in regard to 
which no controversy existed. 

No one will deny the former part of this assertion. But 
the controversial question, too, proceeding thence,—as to 
whether text-books can be admitted to have a dogmatic char- 
acter, when they merely give a Aistorical report concerning 
the current system of doctrine, and, on the other hand, lay 
down in connexion with proof such propositions, exclusively, 
as might have an official prohibition adduced against them,— 
serves as a further confirmation of our notion.—A purely 
irenical composition of this kind will, for the most part, prove 
so meagre and indefinite, that there will be everywhere a 
want, not only of the middle terms which are necessary to 
effect a proof, but also of that precision in the definition of 
notions, which is necessary to procure for the delineation the 
confidence of the reader. 

§ 198. The immediate use of Dogmatic Theology in 
connexion with Church-Guidance is, to show in how 
many ways, and up to what point, the principle of the 
current period has developed itself on every side; and 
how the germs of improved configurations which belong 
to the Future are related thereto. At the same 
time it furnishes the department of practice with the 
norm for the popular mode of expression; by way of 
guarding against the recurrence of o/d forms of confu- 
sion, and of preventing by anticipation the occurrence 
of new ones. 

This practical interest is to be referred exclusively to the 
conservative function of Church-Guidance ; and it was from 
this that the gradual formation of the system of Dogmatics 
originally proceeded. The division enunciated in the former 
sentence of the paragraph is explained by what was said in 
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general with regard to the contents of every individual momen- 
tum (comp. § 91). 

§ 199. In every momentum which admits of a sepa- 
rate delineation, (comp. § 93), that which, in the Sys- 
tem of Doctrine, is derived from the last preceding epoch, 
bears in the most marked degree the character of having 
been ecclesiastically determined; and that, on the contra- 
ry, which serves rather to prepare the way for the suc- 
ceeding epoch, presents itself as originating with indivi- 
duals. 


The former seems ecclesiastically defined, not only in a 
higher degree than the /atter, but also in a higher degree than 
that which has been derived by transmission from earlier pe- 
riods.— There is the more reason for tracing back the latter to 
individuals. merely, in proportion as we may be unable, for 
the present, distinctly to anticipate a new configuration. 


§ 200. All points of doctrine which are developed by 
the dominant principle of the period, must agree amongst 
themselves; whereas, on the contrary, all others, so 
long as we can but say of them that they have not this 
for their point of departure, appear as forming an un- 
connected plurality. 


The dominant principle itself, however, may be variously 
apprehended, and this may give rise to a number of dogmatic 
delineations, connected in themselves, respectively, but dif- 
fering from one another, and all laying claim, perhaps not 
without reason, to a like degree of ecclesiasticality.—W hen 
the heterogeneous, isolated elements become connected, they 
either present themselves to view as constituting a new ap- 
prehension of the principle already dominant, or else they 
announce the developement of a new principle. 


§ 201. As a complete acquaintance with the state of 
doctrine embraces not merely that which is essentially 
interwoven with the further developement, but also that 
which, although as a personal theory it was not unim- 
portant, yet, as such, again disappears; so also must a 
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somprehensive dogmatic method of treatment give a 
proper degree of attention to everything that has a con-\ 
‘emporaneous existence in the Church Community with 
which it is connected. 


A place will always, of necessity, be found for this, if, in 
the attempt to establish the connexion laid down, [that is, as 
being the true inward connexion of the System of Doctrine | 
comparisons and parallels are not neglected. 

§ 202. A dogmatic delineation is perfect in proportion 
to the degree in which it possesses, along with the as- 
sertory character, a divinatory character also. 

In the former is manifested the author’s confidence in his 
own theory; in the latter, the clearness with which he ap- 
prehends the existing state of things upon the whole. 

§ 203. Every element of doctrine that is constructed 
in the spirit of a desire to hold fast that which is already 
matter of general acknowledgment, along with the natu- 
ral inferences therefrom,—is of an orthodox character; 
every element constructed with a tendency to keep the 
System of Doctrine in a state of mobility, and to make 
room for other modes of apprehension, is heterodow. 

It seems to be too great a limitation of these terms, when 
they are applied exclusively to the relation which doctrinal 
opinions bear to a certain norm that has been set up; the 
same antagonism may also be found where there is no such 
norm in existence. Rather may we say that, according to 
the explanation given above, it is possible for the Symbol to 
have its own origin from the orthodox tendency; and so it 
has happened, often enough. What, on the other hand, may 
appear strange in our explanation, is, that it does not refer 
at all to the contents of the propositions, in and for them- 
selves; and yet this, also, is easily justified upon a closer re- 
flection. 

§ 204. Both classes of elements are alike important, as 
in relation to the historical progress of Christianity in 
general, so also in relation to every important momentum 
as such. 
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As, notwithstanding any degree of uniformity which might 
exist, there would still be no true unity without the former 
class of elements; so, notwithstanding any measure of di- 
versity, there would still be no conscious, free mobility with- 
out the latter. 

§ 205. It is false orthodory, to wish for a continued 
retention, in the system of dogmatic treatment, of that 
also, which, in so far as the public communications of the 
Church are concerned, is already completely antiquated; 
and which, moreover, does not, by its scientific expres- 
sion, exert any determinate influence upon other particu- 
lars of doctrine. ; 

It is evidently necessary that a doctrinal definition to which 
these remarks become applicable, should be rendered move- 
able again, and that the inquiry should be conducted back 
to the point at which it stood previously. _ 

& 206. It is false heterodoxy, to manifest hostility, in 
the system of dogmatic treatment, to such formule as 
have their well-grounded point of support in the commu- 
nications of the Church; and the scientific expression 
of which, too, does not create any confusion as it re- 
spects their relation to other particulars of Christian 
Doctrine. 

This principle, therefore, does not by any means extend to 
justify that servile spirit of accommodation, which would al- 
low the retention of all that happens to be used by a number 
of persons for the purpose of edification, even though it may 


not be in accordance with the fundamental doctrines of our 
faith, 


§ 207. A dogmatic delineation fof the System of 
Doctrine] intended for the Evangelical Church, will 
avoid both these forms of irregularity: and notwith- 
standing that mobility of the letter which we sought to 
vindicate, will still find it possible to be orthodox in re- 
gard to all the chief particulars of doctrine; but it will 
also be compelled,—notwithstanding that it confines 
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tself exclusively to that which has currency,—to give a 
tart, in particular places, to some things which are 
Leterodoa, also. 

The natural relation of the two elements will,—if this dis- 
cipline is symmetrically developed from its proper notion,— 
always be that which is here laid down; and a change in this 
respect will become necessary, only when one of the two ex- 
tremes has been for a long time predominant. 

§ 208. Every dogmatic theologian who either inno- 
vates, or cries up what is old, in a one-sided manner, is 
but an imperfect organ of the Church: and if occupying 
a falsely heterodox stand-point, he will declare even the 
most strictly proper orthodoxy to be false; and if a 
falsely orthodox stand-point, he will combat even the 
mildest and most inevitable heterodoxy as a destructive 
innovation. 

These fluctuations have been the principal cause which has 
hitherto almost continually prevented the Dogmatic Theology 
of the Evangelical Church from developing itself in g peace- 
ful progress. 

§ 209. Every doctrine which is taken up into the 
dogmatic combination, must support by proof the man- 
ner in which it is specifically determined; on the one 
hand, by an immediate or mediate tracing back of its 
contents to the New Testament Canon, and on the other, 
by the agreement of its scientific expression with the 
construction which is put upon certain kindred propo- 
sitions. 

All the propositions, however, upon which, in this sense, 
it is possible to fall back, are subject tothe same rule; so that 
here there is no other subordination than this,—that those 
propositions are least in need of either of the operations 

‘specified, which have their popular, their Scriptural, and 
their scientific forms of expression most nearly identical 
with one another, so that every fellow-believer verifies them 
at once by a reference to the certainty of his own immediate 
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religious self-consciousness.—This distinction will probably 
survive as a relic of another, which, as it was commonly un- 
derstood, is already to be considered antiquated; the distinc- 
tion between Fundamental Articles, and others [which were 
regarded as not fundamental. | 

S 210. If any important change takes place in the 
treatment of the Canon, there must also be a change in 
the mode of proof of individual doctrines, notwithstand- 
ing that their contents remain the same without altera- 
tion. 

The orthodox dogmatic interest should never be allowed to 
form an obstacle to exegetical inquiries, or to dominate over 
them; but%the falling away of individual proof-passages, as 
they are called, does not, in and of itself, constitute a testi- 
mony against the correctness of a current doctrine. On the 
other hand, canonical proof which continues to maintain its 
validity, must needs impart security to a doctrine against the 
heterodox tendency. 

~- § 211. In regard to the propositions which definitive- 
ly express the peculiar character of the existing period, 
a tracing of them back to the Symbol may stand in the 
place of canonical proof, provided we are still able to 
appropriate the interpretation which was then current 
[that is, at the time when the Symbol was composed J. 

In these cases it will also be advisable to make this agree- 
ment with the Symbol conspicuous, in order the more defi- 
nitely to distinguish these propositions from others [of a differ- 
ent character] (comp. §$ 199, 200, 203.) The principle, how- 
ever, does not by any means apply to propositions which have 
been transferred from earlier periods into the Symbol of the 
current one, by a process of mere repetition. 

§ 212. Since the peculiar character of the doctrine 
of the Evangelical Church is inseparable from that an- 
tagonism between the Evangelical and the Romish 
Churches to which the issue of the Reformation first 
gave fixity; it follows, too, that every proposition which 


ed 
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is to be traced back to our Symbols, is completely work- 
sd out only in so far as it bears within itself the anti- 
thesis to the corresponding propositions maintained by the 
Romish Church. 


For it would not be possible, either for a proposition in re- 
gard to which the antithesis had already, on our part, been 
abrogated, or for one with which this antithesis had nothing 
to do, to find sufficient verification in a reference to the 
Symbol. 

§ 213. The strictly didactic form of expression, which, 
by means of the connectedness subsisting amongst the in- 
dividual formule, gives to the dogmatic procedure its 
scientific stability, is dependent, at any given time, upon 
the existing condition of the philosophical discipline. 

Partly on account of the logical relation of the formule to 
one another, and partly because many of their notional defi- 
nitions are based upon elements which belong to Psychology 
and to Ethics. 

§ 214. The dialectic element of the System of Doc- 
trine is capable of entering into conjunction with every 
system of philosophy that does not, by the principles it 
maintains, exclude or deny the religious element,—either 
in general, or in that particular form of it to which 
Christianity professes immediately to belong. 

Therefore, all decidedly materialistic and sensualistic sys- 
tems,—which, however, perhaps, will hardly be allowed to 
pass for truly philosophical at all (and all properly atheistic 
systems will also have the same character )—all such systems _ 
are to be excluded from being employed in connexion with 
the discussion of Dogmatics. It is a difficult thing to lay 
down, in general, limits which shall be stricter than those now 
specified. 

§ 215. Individual doctrines may therefore be difer- 
ently apprehended in contemporary dogmatic systems, and 
may also be expressed differently at different periods, while 


y I 
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in both cases no diversity presents itself in their reli- 
gious contents. 

By reason of the diversity which characterises the co-ex- 
isting or successive Schools and their terminologies. It is 
only in consequence of misapprehension, however, that such 
differences come to be also matter for a dogmatic controversy. 

§ 216. In like manner, an appearance of similarity 
may arise between propositions, the religious contents of 
which have, notwithstanding, more or less of diversity. 

Not only is it possible, in detail, for the difference of differ- 
ent theological schools belonging to the same Church to con- 
ceal itself behind the identity of the scientific terminology; 
but it is also possible for Protestant and Catholic propositions, 
especially where they have a certain degree of remoteness from 
the leading-points of the Symbols, to appear of like import. 

§ 217. The Protestant treatment of Dogmatics must 
strive to bring into distinct consciousness the relation 
sustained by every separate article of doctrine to the 
antagonism that governs the period in which we live. 

This is a want in the department of Church-Guidance, 
which can be satisfied only in the way pointed out ; a depart- 
ment in which incorrect views with regard to the state of 
this antagonism—(as to whether, and where, by the approxi- 

- mation of the opposing parties, it is already in process of dis- 
appearing,—or, on the contrary, as to whether, and where, it 
is first beginning to develope itself more definitely )—must 
needs be productive of the most awkward confusions. 

_ § 218. Dogmatic Theology in its entire compass is a 
thing of infinite extent, and requires that a separation 
shall be made between the department of special profi- 
1 ciency and that of common property. 

This distinction, however, of course, relates merely to the 
extent of the material to be elaborated; not to the certainty 
and strength of the conviction, nor to the manner in which it 
is obtained. 


§ 219. It is to be demanded of every Evangelical 
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Theologian, that he be occupied in the formation of a 
personal conviction with regard to all passages, properly 
so called, of the System of Doctrine: not merely as 
these have been developed from the principles of the Re- 
formation considered in themselves, and in opposition to 
the Romish doctrines; but also in so far as there is any- 
thing ngw which has taken shape, and which possesses a 
historical significance, at least in relation to the current 
momentum, that is not to be overlooked. 


By a passage, I understand such a proposition or body of 
propositions, as, on the one hand, has a determinate place in 
the Canon and the Symbol, and, on the other, cannot be 
passed by without its resulting that other propositions or 
bodies of propositions, of the same compass and value, become 
obscure and unintelligible.—The expression, be occupied in the 
Sormation of a conviction, does not by any means involve the 
existence of a sceptical state, but merely that ma‘ntenance of 
an inward receptivity with regard to new investigations, 
which is essential to the spirit of our Church; a receptivity, 
in so far as it is possible, on the one hand, that there may be 
a change in the treatment of the Canon, and, on the other, 
that a new source may be opened up in relation to the dog- 
matic phraseology. This requirement, too, relates, immedi-. 
ately, not to faith in that aspect in which it is the common 

- possession of all Christians; but to the strictly didactic con- 
struction of the enunciations which have reference to it. 


§ 220. The study of Dogmatics must therefore com- 
mence with the understanding and testing of one or more 
strictly-connected exhibitions of that which has been 
ecclestastically determined; by way of a further develope- 
ment of the Symbols, which, from their very nature, are 
but fragmentary. 

A knowledge of Dogma- History, (although only in the 
same manner in which it is possible for the laic, also, to be in 
possession of its essential features), must necessarily be taken 


for granted at the outset of this proceeding.—For the rest, we 
should distinguish between, and group together, respectively, 
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such delineations as develope their propositions, for the most 
part, from the letter of the Symbols, and such as profess to 
continue faithful to the spirit of the Symbols, although they 
subject the letter of them, likewise, to the operations of 
Criticism. 

§ 221. In relation to the new matter, which is not 
to be understood by means of the Symbol,—and in so 
far as it belongs to this department,—it must be left to 
reflective observation to decide, in the first instance, 
whether or not this new matter contains several particu- 
lars which point backwards to a common origin, and give 
indication of a common design. 

For, in proportion as this is the case, may we the more 
safely suppose that the views in question have obtained a 
historical footing. 

§ 222. An accurate knowledge of all contemporary 
methods of treatment and all controversial questions in 
agitation, as well as of all venturesome opinions, and a 
settled judgment as to the foundation and value of these 
various forms and elements, constitute the department 
of special proficiency in connexion with Dogmatics. 

This settled judgment is to be understood with a reservation 
of that fresh receptivity (comp. § 218), which is not less ne- 
cessary to the Master than to the beginner.—By venturesome 
opinions are to be understood not merely the ephemeral phe- 
nomena of a capricious and ill-regulated personality, but also 
every thing which, as being, properly speaking, morbid, is to 
be traced back to anti- Christian, or at least to anti-Evangeli- 

cal impulses, and — an object for the practical applica- 
tion of Polemics. 

§ 223. In the preceding delineation, little regard has 
been had to the now prevailingly customary division of 
Dogmatic Theology, into the discussion of the theoretical 
side of the System of Doctrine, or Dogmatics in the 
stricter sense,—and the discussion of its practical side, 
or the Christian Doctrine of Morals; the less so, because 
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this separation cannot be looked upon as essential; even 
as it does not possess, either in general, or in relation to 
the Evangelical Church, the character of originality.* 


Neither the designations theoretical and practical, nor the 
terms Doctrine of Faith [System of Faith, Glaubenslehre | 
and Doctrine of Morals, are perfectly accurate. For the 
Christian rules of life are also theoretical propositions, when 
viewed as developements of the Christian notion of the 
Good; and they are propositions of faith, not less than those 
which are dogmatica/ in the proper sense, since they have to 
do with the same Christianly-religious self-consciousness,— 
only that they have to do with it in its manifestation as im- 
pulse, [and not as taking the form of conception or of feeling. | 
—Now, although it cannot be denied that the treatment of 
the two in combination belongs to a period in the history of 
the theological sciences which must be regarded as in many 
respects wnperfect, still, a progressive improvement, even in 
this department, may very well be conceived of, apart from 
a separation of the kind referred to. 

§ 224. If this separation affords to both kinds of 
propositions, respectively, the advantage of being more 
easily apprehended in their connexion, it has been accom- 
panied by an additional, special advantage as it regards 
the Christian Doctrine of Morals, in that the latter is 
now subjected to a more extended treatment in detail. 

This last-mentioned advantage, however, is not essentially 
a consequence of the separation. For it is possible to conceive 
of a treatment of the two in combination, in which the pro- 
portion [of attention given to each respectively | should be 
the reverse of that which actually existed before the separa- 
tion; and then the separation would have led to the same 
advantage in favour of Dogmatics. It may be urged as a set- 
off against the advantage first named, that a well-ordered, 
lively combination of the two appears to furnish an especial 
security against the facility with which it is possible for the 
dogmatic propositions, properly so called, to degenerate into 


* That is, it does not originate spontaneously and independently; it is in 
its nature purely consequential.—TR. 
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lifeless formule, and the ethical into merely outward pre- 
scriptions. 

§ 225. The division of this department may very 
easily give rise to the supposition of its being possible 
that, in conjunction with altogether diverse apprehen- 
sions of the System of Faith, there might nevertheless 
be but one and the same apprehension with regard to the 
System of Morals,—and vice versa. 

This error has already obtained a very profound hold upon 
our ecclesiastical commonwealth; and it can be effectually 


counteracted only by our taking up the position which the 
scientific treatment of the matter affords. 


§ 226. This division finds a considerable amount of 
justification, as well in the fact that the verification by 
means of the Canon and the Symbol assumes, in the 
case of the ethical propositions, a form differing a good 
deal from that which it has in the case of the dogma- 
tical,—as also in the circumstance that the respective 
terminologies derive their origin from different depart- 

` mehts of science. 

In this respect we have, it is true, connected the theological 
sciences, in general, with Ethics, and the discipline dependent 
upon the latter; but if we look at Dogmatic Theology in par- 
ticular, we must admit that the terminology of the System of 
Faith, properly so called, has its origin, to a great extent, in 
that philosophical science which, under the name of Rational 
Theology, had its place in the System of Metaphysics,— 
whereas, on the other hand, the Christian Doctrine of Morals 
is able to draw, for the most part, only from the Duty-Doc- 
trine of the philosophical system of Ethics. 


§ 227. The separation of the two discipline has also 
generated a perverted eclectic mode of proceeding, it 
having been supposed that one might, without any in- 
jurious results, proceed upon the basis of a different phi- 
losophical school, when dealing with the Christian Doc- 
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trine of Morals, from that to which reference is made 
when dealing with the System of Faith. 

It is only necessary to have realized, in one’s own mind, 
the possibility of an undivided treatment of Dogmatic Theo- 
logy, in order to discover that the proceeding referred to is 
ahsolutely inadmissible. 

§ 228. The separate mode of treatment is the more 
appropriate, in proportion as the progress of the period, 
in relation to the developement of the dominant principle 
and the tension of the prevailing antagonism,* has been 
marked by Jess of actual uniformity in these two depart- 
ments [Doctrine, or Faith, and Morals],—or at any 
rate, in proportion as there has been less of uniformity 
in the sequence of the scientific observation upon the actual 
course of events. 

In regard to morality itself, we should, perhaps, have no 
sufficient reason for asserting that the antithesis between Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism is less developed than it is in re- 
gard to Faith; but that in our systems of Christian Morals, 
this antithesis has not, by a great deal, been so fully worked 
out as in our Dogmatics, seems to be undeniable. 

§ 229. It cannot be denied that there are many ela- 
borations of the Christian Doctrine of Morals, in which 
there appears but a faint glimmering of the proper type 
of a theological discipline, and which are but little distin- 
guishable from philosophical systems of morals. 


That this must exert a most mischievous influence upon 
Church-Guidance, is perfectly clear. In the case of an- 
undivided treatment of the whole subject, it would be impos- 
sible for such a result to take place, with respect to the pro- 
positions belonging to the Doctrine of Morals, except the 
System of Faith were also to renounce its proper character. 


§ 230. The separate treatment of these two branches 
* Or antithesis, if we think of the antagonism as expressed in doctrine. 


In German, both notions are expressed by the same word, (Gegensatz). 
—Tr. 
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of Dogmatic Theology will be the less hable to objection, 
in proportion to the completeness with which all that 
was said in §§ 196—216 [respecting the System of Doc- 
trine in general,]| is also made to apply to the Christian 
Doctrine of Morals, and in proportion to the care which 
is taken, in treating each of the two discipline, to re-es- 
tablish its connexion with the other by means of particular 
allusions. 

The former part of this observation cannot be carried out 


into detail here. The possibility of the latter particular is 
evident from what was said at § 224. 

§ 231. It always remains desirable that the undivided 
method of treatment should also, from time to time, 
obtain currency again. 

That this should be hardly possible without occasioning the 


resulting mass to lose all regular form, is a thing which could 
happen only where one went very much into detail. 


Il. EccrestasticaL STATISTICS. 


§ 232. In the collective condition of an ecclesiastical 
society, we distinguish between its internal state* and its 
external relations; and in the former of these, again, be- 
tween the contents which may be pointed out therein, 
and the form in which the society exists. 


Many particulars, certainly, seem to admit of being includ- 
ed in the one leading division just as readily asin the other; but 
yet, always in a different connexion; so that the circumstance 
does not detract from the correctness of our classification. 


§ 233. In periods when the Christian Church is not 
outwardly one, the problem now before us embraces all 
the several Church-Communities which may happen to 
exist. 


* Beschaffenheit—quality, state as made up of qualities; in short, the 
mode of being of a thing at a given time,—Tr. 
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Every one of these is then to be individually taken into 
consideration; and the relations of each to the rest find their 
place, as a matter of course, in the second half of the disci- 
pline upon which we are engaged.—But even if there were no 
definitive separation of individual Church-Communities from 
one another, still, individual portions of the Church would 
be found to differ so much from other portions, in regard as 
well to their inward character, as to their relations, that 
classifying divisions must be made, notwithstanding. 

§ 234. The contents of any Ecclesiastical Community 
at a given point of time, depend upon the degree of 
strength and of uniformity with which the characteristic 
general spirit of the said Community pervades the entire 
mass appertaining to it. 

Immediately, therefore, and in general, [they are equiva- 
lent to] the condition of its health in relation to Indifferentism 
and Separatism (comp. $$ 56, 57.) This, again, is discovered 
by looking, on the one hand, at the exponents of the devel- 
opement of the System of Doctrine, regard being had to the 
unanimity or multifariousness of the results, and to the manner 
in which the Congregation is interested in this function; and 
on the other, at the influence of the ecclesiastical common- 
spirit upon the other departments of life, and especially upon 
the life of Divine Worship [that department of life which has 
to do with Divine Worship. | 

§ 235. The greater the differences which exist in these 
respects in Church-Communities of considerable extent, 
the more contrary is it to the design of the discipline 
before us, that we should content ourselves with mere 
average statements. 

That which is most instructive for the purposes of Church 
Guidance would be lost, if no comparison were instituted, 
with reference to the most important points which come into 
consideration, between those masses which are characterized 
by the largest amount of dissimilarity. 

§ 236. The essential nature of the form under which 
a Church-Community exists, or, of its Constitution, de- 
pends upon the manner in which the Guidance of the 
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Church is organized, and upon the relation of the entire 
body to those who take part in the Guidance of the 
Church, or, to the Clerus in the broader sense of the 
word. | 
The great variety of these constitutions renders it necessary 
to distribute them into certain principal groups; in doing 
which, however, care should be taken that we do not lay too 
much stress upon their analogy with political forms, and also 
that we do not, while attending to their general character, 
lose sight of their specific differences. 

§ 237. The delineation of the internal state is perfect 
in proportion to the extent of the means which it pre- 
sents of estimating correctly the influence of the Consti- 
tution upon the inward condition, and of the latter upon 
the former. 

For this stands connected with the greatest problem of 
Church-Guidance; and where such a reference is not made, 
all accounts belonging to this department remain mere dead 


notices, as do all statistical figures apart from intelligent 
combination. 
















~ ~- § 238. The external relations of a Church-Community, 
—which can only be relations to other communities,— 
are, on the one hand, relations to communities of a like © 
nature, (namely, those of Christianity and of individual 
Christian communities, towards such as are eatra- 
Christian, as also those of Christian communities to 
one another), and, on the other hand, relations to com- 
munities of a different kind,—and amongst these espe- 
cially, to civil society, and to science, in the entire com- 
pass of the term. 
We regard the latter as a community, for this reason, if 

for no other,—that all scientific communication is subject to 
conditions imposed by language,—and every language, surely, 
forms a distinct region of fellowship; so that the relations of 


the same Church-Community may be altogether different 
in different regions of language. 
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§ 239. Every Church-Community stands towards those 
with which it is in contact inarelation of communication 
as well as of re-action; which is capable of being diver- 
sified by gradation to the most manifold extent, from a 
junction of the maximum of the one with the minimum 
of the other, to the opposite proportion. 

By contact is to be understood, not merely local conti- 
guity, but intercourse of any kind. Reaction, rhoreover— 
even apart from all Polemics that may happen to have an out- 
ward direction—is involved, on the one hand, in the common 
reference [made by all parties] to the Canon, and on the 
other hand, in the activity which aims to promote a progres- 


sive improvement from without,—which can never,be regarded 
as wholly wanting. 


§ 240. The relation of Ecclesiastical Communities to 
particular wholes of knowledge fluctuates between two 
forms of one-sidedness: the one of these occurring, when 
the Church will not allow validity to any knowledge 
except that which she can herself appropriate for her 
own special purpose, and which, therefore, she can also 
herself bring forth; and the other, when the objective 
consciousness claims to have attributed to it that verity 
which belongs to the se/f-consciousness. 

For, at both these points, the two communities in ques- 
tion exclude each other. In the middle, between the two, 
there lies, as a common point of approximation, a mutual 
active recognition. The problem is, to show clearly what po- 


sition an existing relation [between two such communities | 
occupies, with reference to these principal points. 


§ 241. The same may be said of the relation between 
Church and State. Only that in this case—in which 
formule of a more determinate character are developed, 
—we more readily perceive, on the one hand, that it is 
not easy for a mutual recognition to take place, without 
some small preponderance being given to the one side or 
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to the other,—and, on the other hand, that Hvangelical 
Christianity, especially, assigns definite limits to its claims. 

That this is not the place for a theory with regard to the 
relation just mentioned, may be understood as a matter of 
course. Many of the topics, [Oerter, loci] however, which 
are here pointed out, are also treated of in what is called 
Church Law | Kirchenrecht]; only, as the name itself indi- 
cates, the municipal stand-point predominates in the view 
which is there taken of them. 

§ 242. According to these its essential outlines, the 
department of Ecclesiastical Statistics is capable of 
being. carried out to an unlimited extent. 

Moreover, it requires, as a matter of course, perpetual re- 
novation; inasmuch as, after the occurrence of any change, 
the existing elements of Church History receive accessions. 

§ 243. That, amongst ourselves, theologians but too 
frequently restrict themselves to an acquaintance. with 
the condition of the Evangelical Church, and indeed, 
merely of that part of it in which their own circle of 
activity is situated, is a circumstance which has a most 
injurious influence upon the ecclesiastical prazis. 

There is nothing which contributes so much to favour a 
persistence in the customary and traditional, as a want of 
acquaintance with other, but yet kindred, states of things. 
And nothing gives rise to a more rugged one-sidedness, than 

’ the fear lest one should be obliged to recognise good elsewhere, 

which is wanting within his own circle. 

§ 244. A general acquaintance with the condition of 
the whole of Christendom, in the leading relations here 
specified, and in proportion to the degree in which each 
part of it is connected with the circle of his own acti- 
vity, is what we have to require as indispensable on the 
part of every Evangelical Theologian. 


The obligation to become more intimately acquainted with 
that which is nearer and more allied,—which certainly fol- 
lows from the above,—is, however, only of a subordinate cha- 
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racter. For it is possible for the individual rightly to exer- 
cise an efficient influence upon the Church-Community to 
which he himself belongs, only when he works upon it as 
upon an organic part of the whole,—a part which has to 
maintain and to develope itself in its relative opposition to 
the other portions. 

§ 245. Much yet remains ‘to be accomplished by 
special labour in, this department, as it respects both 
matter and form. 

During the most recent period, it is true, a large amount 
of material has been provided; but it has seldom been appre- 
hended from the right point of view. And of the more com- 
prehensive class of works, the number is still so small as to 
render it impossible that the best’ form can yet have been 
discovered, 

§ 246. The merely outward description of things as 
they are, is in relation to this discipline what Chronicle 
is in relation to History. 

In the present state of the discipline, however, it is a merit 
to bring to general knowledge, even in this way, such things 
as are but little known, or of an irregular character. Mere 
topographical and onomastic, or bibliographical notices, are, of 
course, the least profitable thing of the kind. 

§ 247. A detailed inquiry into the present condition 
of Christianity, not proceeding from an interest in favour 
of the Church, nor assuming any relation to Church- 
Guidance,—in the event of its being also carried on 
without a scientific spirit, could only result in an wncriti- 
cal gathering; and on the other hand, the more scientific 
its character, the more would it lean towards a sceptical 
or polemical tendency. 

From the nature of the objects investigated, it is impossible 
that the impulse should originate from a purely scientific in- 
terest. If, therefore, the interest in favour of the cause is 
wanting, an interest opposed to it must be operative. A 
similar remark may be made with regard to Church History. 


§ 248. Supposing that the religious interest is unaccom- 
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panied by a scientific spirit, the labour, instead of yield- 
ing a true result, will merely be subservient to the sub- 
jectivity of the person or his party. 


For where there is the prevalence of a powerful interest, 
which has its origin from the self-consciousness, nothing but 
the scientific spirit is capable of affording security against 
uncritical partiality. 


§ 249. The discipline which is usually called Sym- 
bolics, is merely put together out of certain elements 
derived from Ecclesiastical Statistics, and is capable of 
retiring again within the latter. 


It is a collocation of that which is characteristic in the re- 
spective systems of doctrine of the Christian parties still 
extant; and since this cannot be presented to view after the 
manner of Dogmatics (comp. §§ 196, 233), with the adduction 
of proof in support of the [systematic ] connexion, the deline- 
ation must be purely historical, The name,—which does not 
exactly answer to the thing, because, namely, all parties are 
not in possession of Symbols in the proper sense of the word, 
—can only be intended to affirm, that the account given fol- 
lows as its authority the most classical and the most generally 
recognized representation of each particular mode of faith. It 
is necessary, however, in the discipline with which we are 
occupied (comp. § 234), that an account of this kind should 
form the basis for an exhibition of the relations of the System 


of Doctrine within the Community; and the difference is — 
merely this, that the system of doctrine of a community is 


described, in the latter case, in connexion with the other cir- 
cumstances of the community, but, in Symbolies, in connexion 


with the systems of ——— other communities,—(although 


we have already (comp. § 235*) recommended that the com- 


ri 


parative method should a. — for the purposes of Sta- | 


tistics, also). 
§ 250. Biblical Dogmatiecs, too, approximate more 
closely to the method of Statistics, in the treatment of 


“ This seems to be the reference intended. In the original, by an 
evident mistake it is printed § 335.—Tr 
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the System of Doctrine, than to Dogmatics, properly so 
called. 


For, the method of combination we adopt is so very differ- 
ent; and, on the one hand, the reference [which we are able 
to make] to the Old Testament Canon, is, in relation to the 
Biblical propositions of the New Testament, but a very in- 
sufficient substitute for our reference to the New Testament 
Canon [in relation to Dogmatic propositions now current in 
the Church], and on the other hand, in the former process, 
[the immediate derivation of a system of Biblical Dogmatics 
| from the New Testament], there is wanting throughout the 
| farther developement of later times, which developement has 
so become a part of our conviction, that we cannot appropri- 
ate the system of Biblical Dogmatics in that manner which 
is essential to a strictly dogmatic treatment. The exhibition 
of the [systematic] connexion of the Biblical propositions in 
their characteristic dress is therefore, prevailingly, of a histo- 
| rical character. And inasmuch as every comprehensive pic- 
| ture (comp. 150) of a period which is posited as a unity, con- 

stitutes, strictly speaking, the Statistics of that period and 
that portion, Biblical Dogmatics merely form part of such a 
picture of the Apostolic period. 





CONCLUDING ÛBSERVATIONS RESPECTING HistoricaL THEOLOGY. 


§ 251. Although, in the Christian Church, the pre- 
eminent influence of individuals upon the mass dimi- 
nishes, upon the whole, still it is appropriate, in relation 
__ to Historical Theology more than to other departments 
of History, that those periods which, (as constituting, 
| even though but in a subordinate sense, epochs, are to 





be apprehended each as a unity,) should be delineated 
in connexion with the lives of certain eminently influen- 
tial individuals. 
J This influence diminishes, because, in Christ, it was absolute, 
H and there is no individual of later times whom we place on a 
footing of equality with the apostles, of whom, nevertheless, 
there were but few that exercised any distinct personal in- 
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fluence. The farther we advance, the more numerous do we 
always find the contemporary individuals by whom any new 
revolution was effected. This, however, is by no means to 
be limited to the period of the so-called Fathers of the Church. 
But we may perhaps say, that each individual is the better 
fitted to exercise such an influence, in proportion as he 
answers to the notion of a Prince of the Church [§ 9], but 
that the farther we advance, the less reason have we for er- 
pecting to meet with persons ofthis kind, It is often the case, 
too, that particular variations in the System of Doctrine, 
which are worthy of note as an indication and foreboding [of 
something yet to come], are best rendered intelligible by 
viewing them in connexion with the lives of their authors. 


§ 252. That knowledge of the historical career 
which it is necessary for the purposes of Philosophical 
Theology (comp. § 65) to take for granted, must be 
merely such a knowledge as belongs to the department 
of Chronicle (which is independent of the system of theo- 
logical study) ; whereas, on the other hand, the scientific 
treatment of the historical career in the several branches 
of Historical Theology, supposes at the outsef a posses- 
sion of the results of Philosophical Theology. 


This, as may be seen from previous observations, is true 
not less of Exegetical and Dogmatic Theology, than of His- 
torical Theology in the more restricted sense of the term. For 
all the leading notions of the science are definitively determined 
in those investigations which constitute Philosophical Theo- 


logy. 

§ 253. This circumstance, taken in connexion with 
the present state of Philosophical Theology (comp. § 68) 
furnishes an explanation, if not of the great diversity 
which appears in the various elaborations of the several 
branches of Historical Theology, yet at least of the 
want of a common understanding as to the original scat 
of this diversity. 

For the diversity itself would continue, [even if Philosoph- 
ical Theology were less imperfectly developed |, because what 
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wasaid in § 51 of Apologetics, and extended in § 64 to Pol- 
emics also, must be true in regard not merely to the differ- 
ent configurations which Christianity receives in different 
Church-Communities, but also to the not unimportant di- 
versities which further obtain within each of these communi- 
ties in particular. But if every several party has properly 
elaborated its Philosophical Theology, it will also necessarily 
become evident, which of these diversities are connected with 
an original difference in the mode of apprehending Christiani- 
ty itself, and which are not so. 


§ 254. It is necessary that Philosophical and Histo- 
rical Theology should become still more decidedly se- 
parate and distinct from each other; and yet, on the 
other hand, they can attain to their proper perfection 
only in company, and by means of each other. 


All branches of Historical Theology suffer from the cir- 
cumstance that Philosophical Theology has not yet been pro- 
perly elaborated in its distinctive character (comp. § 38.) 
But Philosophical Theology would become altogether an 
arbitrary thing, if it were to break away from the obligation 
of supporting all its propositions by the clearest apprehension 
of History. And just in the same way would Historical 
Theology lose all stability, if it refused to connect itself with 
the clearest developement of the elements of Philosophical 
Theology. 


§ 255. In the present state of things, it is just as 
possible that the accusation which may be brought 
against an individual, of proceeding, in the department 
of Historical Theology, according to arbitrary hypothe- 
ses, may be unreasonable, as it is also that there may be 


Foundation for such a charge. 


It has foundation, when any one seeks to constitute the 
elements of Philosophical Theology by a process of mere con- 
struction, and then interprets events accordingly. It is un- 
reasonable, when all that the man does is merely to make no 
secret of the fact that his Philosophical Theology, as it grows 
up for him along with the Historical, also furnishes its own 
confirmation, in its aptness with regard to the latter. 
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§ 256. The same remark applies to the case in which 
an individual is accused of transforming Historical 
Theology into an unintelligent Empiricism. 

The charge has foundation, when any one lays down, as 
something emptrically given, those notions which ought to be 
made out in the department of Philosophical Theology, in 
order that he may use them in that of Historical Theology. 
It is unreasonable, when a man does nothing more than protest 
against the construction of these notions a priori, and insist 
upon the necessity of the critical method (comp, § 82). 
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PART THE THIRD. 
OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


IntTRopucTIon. 


§ 257. As Philosophical Theology brings to intelligent 
consciousness the feelings of pleasure and dissatisfaction 
which arise in contemplating the condition of the Church 
at any given period: so is it the problem of Practical 
Theology, to regulate, with intelligent consciousness, 
and to conduct to the attainment of its object, that de- 
liberate activity which is developed from the mental 
emotions connected with the said feelings. 


As Philosophical Theology is here apprehended, in the in- ` 


fluence of its results upon an immediate life-momentum, 80, 


too, is Practical Theology viewed as to the manner in which © 


its results take hold of a similar iife-momentum. | 


§ 258. Practical Theology, therefore, is for those only 
in whom an interest in the welfare of the Church, and a 
scientific spirit, exist in combination. 

For, without the former, there is no origin for either the 
feelings or the mental emotions just referred to. And with- 
out a scientific spirit, there will be none for that deliberate 
activity which allows itself to be guided by precepts; on the 
contrary, that impulse to activity which'is disaffected towards 
knowledge looks with contempt upon rules. 

§ 259. The problems which have to be dealt with by 
every theologian, respectively, who seeks to put forth 
this deliberate-influence, arise out of the manner in 


< 
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which he judges concerning the state of the Church at thi 
time being; according to the notion which he entertain: 
with regard to the essential character of Christianity, anc 
of his own particular Church-Community. 

For since the problem, stated generally, is merely the 
Guidance of the Church, his purpose, in every individua 
case, can be but this,—to make all that seems to him good 
productive, and on the other hand, to make that which is oi 
the opposite character inoperative, and to effect a change with 
regard to it. 

§ 260. Practical Theology does not aim at teaching 
us rightly to apprehend these problems; but, supposing 
this to have been already accomplished, it has to do 
merely with the proper mode of proceeding to be adopted 
in disposing of all problems which are capable of being 
brought under the notion of Church-Guidance. 

If Philosophical and Historical Theology have been mas- 
tered, distinctly and in proper measure, nothing further re- 
mains to be done, theoretically, towards the right apprehen- 
sion of the problems referred to. For, in that case, it is also 
possible for the given condition to be rightly appreciated in 
its relation tothe aim of Church-Guidance ; and consequently 
also, for the problem to be stated accordingly. We may ad- 
mit, however, that for the purpose of laying down precepts 
as to the mode of proceeding to be adopted, it is necessary that 
the problems should be classified, and arranged in certain 
groups, the notion of Church-Guidance being taken as the 
starting-point of this classification. 

§ 261. If we choose to consider these rules as means, 
by which the end is to be obtained, it follows, surely, (on 
account of the subordination of the means to the end,) 
that everything must remain excluded from these precepts, 
which, while it tended, perhaps, to advance the solution 
of an individual problem, might yet, at the same time, 
in general, loosen the ecclesiastical bond of union, or 
weaken the energy of the Christian principle. 

The case is one of so frequent occurrence, that this canon 
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becomes necessary. Manifestly the individual good working 
of such a means can be but accidental; even supposing that 
it does not rest upon a mere il/usion,—in which case the solu- 
tion, after all, would not be the right one. 

§ 262. In like manner, because the agent can apply 
he means only with the same spirit [temper, disposition | 
vy virtue of which he wills the end,—it follows that no 
sroblem is to be solved by means which are at variance 
vith either of the two elements of the theological spirit. 

We may observe, again, that the two things which we here 
specify,—modes of proceeding that run counter to the scienti- 
fic spirit,—and such as, while appearing to promote the eccle- 
siastical interest in some particular connexion, expose it to 
danger upon the whole,—have both been of sufficiently fre- 
quent occurrence in the ecclesiastical praxis. 

§ 263. Since, however, all deliberate inoperation 
upon the Church with a view to the purer exhibition of 
Christianity thereon, is nothing else than Soul-Guidance. 
and since, on the other hand, no other means whatever 
are applicable to this purpose than certain definite in 
operations upon the minds of men,—that is, therefore. 
again. Soul-Guidance: it cannot be productive of advan- 
tage,—since means and end are entirely coincident with 
each other,—to regard the rules referred to as means: 
they should, on the contrary, be regarded simply as 
methods. 

For means must be something situate without the end, and 
consequently, not willed in and along with the end itself ; 
which can be said here only with regard to what is in the 
very highest degree external, while all that occupies a nearer 
position is itself contained in the end, and constitutes a part of 
it. Which relation, of the part tothe whole, is what appears 
most prominently in the expression Method. 

§ 264. The classification of the problems which pre- 
sent themselves in the department of Church-Guidance, 
and the specification of the modes of proceeding to be 
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adopted, are processes which admit of being traced back 
into each other. 

For every particular problem, viewed both nottonally, and 
in its actual occurrence, is a portion of the collective end in 
view, namely, Church-Guidance, precisely as every method 
to be applied in the case of the several problems is but a part 
of the same thing. These matters, therefore, do not admit of 
being kept apart from each other, as if they were two princi- 
pal divisions of the discipline now before us; inasmuch as the 
classification, too, merely specifies the method with a view to 
the solution of the collective problem. 

§ 265. All the precepts of Practical Theology can be 
but general expressions, in which the nature and manner 
of their application to individual cases is not co-deter- 
mined beforehand (comp. § 132); that is, they are rules 
of art in the more restricted sense of the term. 

In all the rules of a mechanical art, this application is co- 
included beforehand ; whereas, on the contrary, the precepts 
of the higher arts are all of the kind referred to in the text, 
so that the proper treatment of any matter in hand, in con- 
formity with their rules, always requires, in addition, a special 
talent, which must be applied to discover the right course of 
procedure. 

§ 266. These rules, therefore, cannot suffice to make — 
a theologian of any and every one, even supposing him to 
be in possession of the theological spirit; on the con- 
trary, they can but serve for the guidance of him who 
has the will to be a Practical Theologian, and who, as to 
his inward constitution and the preparation enjoyed by 
him, is capable of becoming one. 

By this it is not intended to be affirmed, either that gifts 
of nature altogether peculiar, and granted only to a few, are 
necessary to the exercise of this office, or that the entire course 
of preparation must precede the resolve to seek it. 

§ 267. As Christian Theology in general, and conse- 
quently the Practical department of it also, first be- 
came able to develope itself when Christianity had ob-- 
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tained a historical significance (comp. § 2-5), and this 
was possible only by means of the organization of the 
Christian Community; so is all Church-Guidance, pro- 
perly so called, based upon a determinate configuration 
of the original contrast, between those who occupy a 
position of prominence, and the mass [of Church Mem- 
bers. ] 

Without a contrast of this kind, capable of the most mani- 
fold gradations, but founded conformably to the order of 
nature in the relation of the mature to the immature, all pro- 
gress towards the better could take place only in a uniform 
developement, not by means of any deliberate guidance, On the 
other hand, apart from a determinate configuration of this 
contrast, the guidance referred to could be nothing more than 
a relation existing between individuals; and the community, 
therefore, would consist merely of unconnected elements, and 
could never operate as a whole,—the condition upon which, 
notwithstanding, its attainment of a historical significance 
depends, 

§ 268. This determinate configuration consists in the 
method of circulation which has been established for the 
purposes of equalization and advancement, and by virtue 
of which the religious energy of the pre-eminent stimu- 
lates the mass, and the mass, again, calls forth the ac- 
tivity of the former party. 

That there results. in this way a certain equalization, and 
a nearer approach on the part of the mass towards the position 
occupied by the pre-eminent, is in accordance with the na- 
ture of things; but advancement is attainable only upon the 
supposition that the religious energy, in the Community 
generally, and especially amongst the pre-eminent, is in a 
state of increase. 

§ 269. In harmony with all that has been said hith- 
erto, we shall, accordingly, have to take into especial 
consideration the form which this contrast assumes for 
the purpose of an efficient operation by means of reli- 
gious representations [ conceptions, ideas], and that which 


os 
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it assumes for the purpose of influence upon the life; 
or, the guiding activity in the System of Worship, and 
the guiding activity in the ordering of Morals. 

Phenomenally, it is true, these two things are. very deci- 
dedly distinct; but, in so far as the formula is concerned, they 
certainly constitute but an imperfect antithesis. For the 
System of Worship itself exists only as a matter of Morals 
which has been reduced to a certain order; and since the or- 
dinances [of the Church relative to Morals] are destitute of 
all external sanction, their validity, again, depends simply 
upon the before-mentioned efficient influence by means of 
mental representations, This two-fold relation [of the pri- 
mary contrast], however, will still maintain itsright to be re- 
cognized. 

§ 270. Since those who are pre-eminent, are so only 
in virtue of possessing both elements of the theological 
spirit; while, on the other hand, the existence of these 
two elements in a precise equilibrium is nowhere to be 
taken for granted: we shall also find, that there is one 
species of guiding activity which is more clerical in its 
character, and another which is more theological, in the 
stricter sense of the word. 

It cannot be proved that this difference is coincident with 
the preceding ; still less that it subdivides only one member 
of the classification founded thereupon. Consequently, the 
two distinctions are to be regarded, —— as co-or- 
dinate and as crossing each other. 

§ 271. Christianity first acquired a historical charac- 
ter, when the Christian Community had come to consist 
of a Union of several locally determinate Congregations, 
each of which, again, had reduced the contrast before- 
mentioned to a definite form, (this being the process by 
which they first became Congregations). There is, 
therefore, a guiding activity which has for its object 
the individual Congregation as such, and which, accord- 
ingly, continues to be merely local in its character—and 
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a guiding activity directed towards the whole, which has 
for its object the organic Union of Congregations, that 
is, the Church. 

This antithesis, too, is not a perfect one, inasmuch as it is 
possible that something may proceed, mediately, out of the 
guidance of the individual Congregation, which shall have a 
bearing upon the whole; and in like manner, it may happen 
that a guiding activity which is determined from the stand- 
point of the whole, affects but a single Congregation. In the 
actual course of history, both [forms of activity] present 
themselves in a manner very well defined. 

§ 272. In periods in which the Church is divided, 
those Congregations only which are of one and the same 
Confession are organically united; and the general guiding 
activity, in its definitive character or application, is con- 
fined exclusively to the circle which is thus bounded. 

There are also, certainly, influences which are put forth by 
one Church-Community upon others; but they cannot have 
the character of a guiding activity.—But even if no such divi- 
sion existed, still, with the present diffusion of Christianity, 
outward reasons would make the existence of a universal 
Church-Guidance, comprehending all Christian Congregations 
upon the earth, a thing impossible. 

§ 273. Since, now, the modes of procedure to be 
adopted must be regulated by the manner in which the 
contrast before-mentioned has been apprehended and re- 
duced to form; it follows that the theory of Church- 
Guidance must also be different for every differently 
constituted Church-Community; and what we are able 
to do, therefore, is merely to lay down a Practical 
Theology for the Evangelical Church. 

Nay, not completely even for this; since within its limits 
also, too many differences of worship, and especially of con- 
stitution, present themselves. What we shall have immedi- 
ately in view, therefore, will be merely the Evangelical 
Church of Germany. 


§ 274. We regard the antithesis which was last enun- 
K 
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ciated, in § 271, as presenting the highest basis for a 
division of our present subject; and we denominate the 
guiding activity which is directed towards the whole, 
Church-Government, and that which is directed towards 
the individual local Congregation, Church-Service. 


Not as though it lay in the nature of the case, that these 
must needs be the leading divisions in our classification; but 
because this arrangement is the most appropriate to the pre- 
sent condition of our Church. Elsewhere, circumstances ex- 
ist in which there would be little to be said concerning 
Church- Government, in the sense which the word bears here; 
because in those instances the tie by which a number of con- 
gregations are held together is but a very loose one.—For the 
rest, another mode of appellation for our two divisions suggests 
itself; namely, if we call the one Church-Government, we 
might denominate the other, Congregation-Government. But 
the appellation employed above has been preferred for the 
same reason for which this was adopted as our leading clas- 
sification,—namely because the Union of Congregations which 
we call, by way of special distinction, the Church, is that 

y Which comes out most prominently to view, and it is therefore 
proper to connect the other division, also, with this totality; — 
sinee, moreover, the care of an individual portion can only 
appear as a service which is rendered to the whole. 


§ 275. The contents of Practical Theology are includ- 
od exhaustively in the Theory of Church-Government (in 
the more restricted sense) and the Theory of Church- 
Service. 


The antitheses, namely, which were specified above, in §§ 
269 and 270, must be taken up and carried out within these 


two leading divisions. 
| § 276. The order of arrangement is, in and of itself, a 
matter of indifference. We prefer to begin with the de- 


partment of Church-Service, and to let that of Church- 
Government follow. 


It is a matter of indifference, because, in any case, in the 
treatment of the antecedent division, regard must be had to 
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the notion of that which is to be dealt with subsequently, and 
to its possible varieties of form. - It is, however, the natural 
order, that those who devote themselves, in general, to the 
work of Church-Guidance, should commence their public ac- 
tivity in the department of Church-Service. 


Section tHe First.—Tue PRINCIPLES or CHURCH-SERVICE. 


§ 277. The local Congregation, which is a body of 
Christian households of the same Confession, inhabiting 
the same locality, and united together for the purposes 
of a common devotion, is the simplest organization, of a 
perfectly ecclesiastical character, in which it is possible 
for a guiding activity to have existence. 

The usage of the language still presents us with the terms 
“National Congregation” (Landesgemeine), “ Congregation 
of a District” (Kreisgemeine); but in these cases a strictly 
common exercise of devotion is not always to be found. It 
also affords the term “ Domestic Congregation” (Hausge- 
meine); but the guiding activity in this instance is not one 
which proceeds distinctively from the religious interest. 

§ 278. If a Church-Service is to have existence at all, 
the antagonism between preponderant activity and pre- 
ponderant receptivity must be definitely adjusted by agree- 
ment, at least in so far as certain determinate momenta 
are concerned. 

Without determinate momenta, there can be no common 
life; and without agreement as to who shall communicate 
and who receive, this common life would be a mere confusion. 
If we suppose the greatest possible parity to exist amongst the 
members of the Congregation, the distribution of the parts 
referred to assumes an arbitrary character; but even in the 
ease of the greatest imparity, receptivity [in some degree | 
must still be incumbent upon all.—The determining of this 
relation, as it respects every several Congregation, appertains, 
in the nature of the case, to the department of Church-Go- 
vernment. 
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§ 279. The guiding activity in Church-Service consists 
(comp. § 269) on the one hand of the edifying, which is 
exercised in connexion with the System of Worship, or 
assembling of the Congregation for the purpose of 
awakening and animating the devout consciousness; and 
on the other hand, of the governing, which acts not 
merely by the regulation of Morals, but also by an influ- 
ence which is exerted upon the lives of individuals. 

Above (§ 269), this second aspect [of the guiding activity ] 
could be indicated only in the form in which it also has sig- 
nificance in connexion with Church-Government. Church- 
Service, however, would fail of attaining a large part of its 
object, if the guiding activity were not also directed towards 
individuals. 

§ 280. The edifying activity in the system of Chris- 
tian Worship rests preponderantly upon the imparting 
of the religious consciousness* when it has arrived at 
the condition of thought; and a theory in regard to this 
matter is possible only in so far as the said impartation 
may be regarded as possessing the character of Art. 

This “ preponderantly” applies, indeed (comp. § 49) to 
Christianity generally, [as compared with other religions]; 
but within its sphere, again, to the Evangelical form of it in 
particular.— Thought is to be taken here in that broader sense 
in which the elements of poetry are thoughts too. Art, in a 
certain sense, there must be, in every connected series of 
thoughts. The theory referred to must include at once these 
two questions—in what degree Art is here requisite or allow- 
able, and by what methods the end in view is to be attained. 

§ 281. The material of the System of Worship, in the 
stricter sense, can consist only of such representations 
| Vorstellungen] as also have their place in the body of 
the Church’s doctrine; and our theory has therefore to 
determine, with respect to this material, what elements 
of the common doctrine are adapted, and in what way 


* That is, of course, not the faculty, but its contents.—Tr. 
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they are adapted, to the purpose of the communication 
referred to. 

Those representations are materials in the stricter sense, 
which have to be communicated on their own account, in op- 
position to those which merely serve as illustrations and means 
of exhibition to the former.—And since the same representa- 
tions are wrought up in the most various methods, from the 
popular to the severely scientific, from the language of con- 
versation to that of oratory and poetry, it must’ be determined 
which of these shades of difference are adapted to the purposes 
of the System of Worship, either generally, or in various [ par- 
ticular] connexions. l 

§ 282. Since the system of Christian Worship, —and 
the Evangelical form of it, again, in particular, —is 
compounded of elements prosaic and poetic: we have to 
treat, in relation to the subject of form, first of the reli- 
gious style, prosaic as well as poetic, in its adaptation to 
Christianity; and then also, on the other hand, of those 
different relations of commixture between the two {kinds 
of] elements, which are of possible occurrence in the 
Evangelical System of Worship. 

The Theory of Ecclesiastical Poesy belongs at least thus 
far to the Doctrine of Church-Service,—that even the pro- 
cess of selection [for the purposes of Christian Worship ] from 
what exists already, must be conducted according to the same 
principles [by which every true Poet of the Christian Church 
is guided in the process of composition. | 

§ 283. Uniformity and variety [alternation of different 
parts or elements in the same or in different services of 
Worship] have an unmistakeable influence upon the 
effectiveness of all delineations of the kind referred to; 
and hence this question also requires to be answered,— 
namely, how far,—treating the matter purely with refer- 
ence to the interests of worship, —consideration for that 
which has an established existence must be sacrificed to a 
better insight, or the contrary. 
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Viewed immediately, the question seems to be in place 
here, only in so far as it is capable of being decided within 
the Congregation itself, without the intervention of the 
Ecclesiastical Government. But since it is also possible, not- 
withstanding, that the Congregation may be altogether free in 
this respect, it is best that the whole subject should be brought 
into the present connexion. 

§ 284. Highly conformable as it is to the spirit of 
the Evangelical Church to regard Religious Discourse 
as the proper centre [kernel] of the System of Worship, 
yet nevertheless, that form of it which prevails among 
us at the present time, and which we designate distinc- 
tively by the term Sermon, is, in this precise shape, a 
thing of merely accidental character. 

This is sufficiently evident, if we look merely at the history 
of our System of Worship; it becomes still clearer, when we 
inquire what it is, upon which the great inequality in the 
effectiveness of these discourses properly depends. 

§ 285. Since the discipline which we call Homiletics 
usually takes for granted that this form is firmly estab- 
lished, and makes all its rules relate principally there- 
unto; it would be better to get rid of this restricted- 
ness, and to treat the subject in a freer and more gene- 


ral manner. 

The distinction between Sermon (in the proper sense) and 
Homily,—a distinction which, for some time past, has begun 
to be so far taken notice of that the latter [the Homily] is 
made to constitute the subject-matter of a special theory,—is 
far from satisfying the requirement of the proposition which 
we have laid down. 


§ 286. In the Evangelical Church, we find the System 
of Worship consisting almost everywhere of two ele- 
ments: one, which is left entirely to the free producti- 
vity of the individual by whom the Church-Service is 
conducted, and another, in which he merely occupies 
the position of an organ of the Ecclesiastical Govern- 
ment. 
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In the former aspect he is especially the Preacher, in the 
latter the Liturgus. 

§ 287. The liturgical element can be a matter of dis- 
cussion here, only upon the supposition that in it too, 
certain room is still afforded for a free self-determination; 
and only in the degree in which this is the case. 

The question with regard to this self-determination can be 
decided only from the stand-point of Church-Government. 
It could be dealt with here, only in so far as it might be pos- 
sible to show that a total negation [of the self-determination 
contended for] is at variance with the proper notion of the 
System of Worship in the Evangelical Church, 

§ 288. Since the Service of the Church in the System 
of Worship is essentially connected with certain organic 
activities which produce an effect simultaneous with the 
proceeding itself: it is to be determined whether, and to 
what extent, these activities may also become a matter 
for the application of rules of art; which are to be laid 
down accordingly. 

These rules, then, would be an application of Mimetics, in 
the broader sense of the word, to the department of religious 
delineation. 

§ 289. Since the proceedings of Church-Service are 
connected with a certain limited space [apartment], 
which is capable in like manner of producing, by its 
character, an: impression simultaneous with these pro- 
ceedings; it is to be determined how far such an im- 
pression is allowable or desirable, and rules upon this 
head are to be laid down accordingly. 

Since the circumscribing of the space [occupied] is merely 
an outward condition, and consequently a collateral circum- 
stance, not a part of the System of Worship itself, the rules 
here spoken of would be necessarily a mere application of the 


Theory of Decorations to the department of religious delinea- 
tion. 


§ 290. If we look solely at the antagonism between 
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the preponderantly productive and the preponderantly 
receptive within the Congregation, regarding the latter 
as in a condition of parity; [we shall find that] there 
may be in the Congregation a guiding activity produ- 
cing an effect that is common [to all the members]: but 
in so far as, amongst the receptive, any portion is found 
to lag behind the general body, the condition of these, 
as individuals, is a matter for the application of the 
guiding activity. 

The latter form of this activity is already known under 
the name of Pastoral Care [Seelsorge, Care of Souls]; and 
we treat of this first, because the removal of an imparity such 
as is here supposed, appears ever as the first problem to be 
dealt with. The former we call the regulative activity; and 
it gives origin to modes of life as well as to individual works 
performed in common. : 

§ 291. The immediate objects of the Pastoral Care, in 
the broader sense of the word, are those persons of im- 
mature age who are to be educated in the Congregation; 
and the Theory of that activity which is to be directed 
towards them, and which forms a part of the organiza- 
tion of Church-Service, is denominated Catechetics. 

The name is taken merely from an accidental form of the 
immediate practical duty [to which the theory refers], and 
is consequently too circumscribed, as an expression for the 
whole extent of the problem involved. 

§ 292. The business of Catechetics can be rightly or- 
dered only when an agreement is established amongst all 
who have part therein, as to its points of commencement 
and of termination. 

To this extent, therefore,—supposing that the required 
agreement does not occur of itself,—the practical business, as 
well as the theory [of Catechetics], is dependent upon the 
ordering [regulative | activity. 

§ 293. By reason of the end in view, which is, to 
make the immature like the mature, in so far, namely, 
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as the latter are the receptive, the business [of Cate- 
chetics] must consist of two parts: namely, that the for- 
mer become equally receptive [with the latter] in rela- 
tion to the edifying activity, and also equally receptive 
in relation to the ordering activity,(comp. § 279); and the 
object is to be attained in both its parts by one and the 
same process. 

The former is the vivification of the religious consciousness 
towards the side of thought, the latter the awakening of the 
same consciousness towards the side of impulse. 

§ 294. In so far, however, as it is necessary that the 
end in view should be at the same time to prepare them 
for a greater approximation towards [the position of 
those in whom there is a preponderant self-activity: it is 
to be determined how this may take place without dis- 
turbing their relation to the other [members of the 
community who belong to the class of the] mature. 

As Catechetics, in general, fall back upon Pedagogies as 
[furnishing the] Technology [which they require], so this, 
too, is a general pedagogical problem, which, however, at the 
same time, assumes a special form in connexion with the de- 
partment of religion. 

§ 295. Since Religion is to be developed in both di- 
rections (comp. § 293), not merely in its contrast to the 
sensible [or sensuous] se/f-consciousness, but also in its 
Christian character and in the Evangelical form: it is 
necessary also that the relation of the individual and 
the universal tendencies [or aspects of this develope- 
ment] to each other, in regard both to equalization and 
to progress (comp. § 294), should here be determined. 


It is the more necessary that this problem should be em- 
braced by the theory [of Catechetics ], from the circumstance 
that within the latest period, most notable errors in regard to 
this point have presented themselves. 


§ 296. It is possible for those individuals who live 
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within the local limits, or in the vicinity, of a Congre- 
gation, in the character of religious aliens, to become, 
for a similar reason, objects for the exercise of a similar 
activity: and it is necessary, with a view to such cases, 
that we should be provided with a theory respecting the 
proper treatment of convertends. 

The more accurately the principles of Catechetics are laid 
down, the more easy will it of necessity be to derive from 
them such others as are necessary for the case here specified. 

§ 297. But since this form of activity is not based 
upon so natural a foundation [as the catechetical]: it 
would be desirable to lay down certain signs by which it 
may be known whether there is sufficient mottve for such 
a proceeding. 

For it is possible, in this matter, to err in both directions; 
by a too ready confidence, and by a too timorous hesitation, 

§ 298. Conditionally, the Theory of Missions might 
also find a point of connexion here; a theory which, up 
to the present time, is as good as altogether wanting. 

In order that this connexion may be effected in the easiest 
manner, it is necessary, certainly, to start from the assump- 
tion that all efforts of the kind referred to are successful only 
where a Christian Congregation has existence. 

 § 299. Individually, those members of the Congrega- 
tion may become objects for the exercise of the Pastoral 
Care, who, from inward or outward causes, have lost 
their parity with the rest; and the occupation which 
has to do with these persons is denominated Pastoral 
Care, in the more restricted sense of the term. 

Since, namely, in the actual state of things, parity is ever 
but the minimum of disparity,*—those who occupy the least 
advanced position amongst the like, are not the. persons in- 
tended to be referred to here; this latter class, indeed, being 

* In other words, those who are said to be, in any respect, alike or 


equal, are, strictly speaking, simply those who are least unlike or least un- 
equal.—Tr. 
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always to be found, but the others [those referred to in the 
text] only accidentally. 

§ 300. Now since, in the case adduced, a special rela- 
tion has to be formed [between the Pastor and the in- 
dividual]: it is necessary that our theory should deter- 
mine, in the first place, whether this.onnexion may 
originate, in every instance, in either of the two. possible’ 
ways,—with the party that needs or the party that com- 
municates,—or which way is the right one under any 
given circumstances. 

The great diversity which prevails in different portions of 
the Evangelical Church, as it respects the treatment of this 
matter, has not, up to the present time, been either reduced 
to theory * or got rid of. 

§ 301. Since such a loss of parity, proceeding from 
inward causes, can manifest itself only in an opposition 
to the edifying or to the ordering activity: it is in the 
next place to be determined whether, and in what man- 
mer, in conformity with the spirit of the Evangelical 
Church, the mode of proceeding to be adopted should 
be compounded of these two elements; and lastly, also, 
whether, supposing that the Pastoral Care does not 
attain its end, its business is to be regarded always and 
exclusively as not yet finished, or whether, and when, and 
how far, the connexion of those who have become unre- 
ceptive with those who sustain the office of guidance 
may be looked upon as done away. 


The cessation of this connexion would also draw after it, as 
a natural consequence, the cessation of the connexion with 
the Congregation as such. 


§ 302. With regard to that exercise of the Pastoral 
Care which is rendered necessary by the operation of 
outward causes, we have only, in addition to the solution 


* Literally, constructed, (ideally or logically); exhibited in a systematic 
connexion which of itself suffices to render the diversity intelligible —Tr. 
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of the first problem (comp. § 300), to determine in what 

way the official activity of which we are speaking may 

be made to harmonize with the social activity [or influ- 

ence] of the receptive who belong to the Congregation.* 

For the questions started in § 301 can hardly be connected 

with any doubt in the case before us; since here we have only 

to supply that deficiency which is experienced in consequence 

of the momentary suspension of participation in the common 

life [of the Congregation]. The edifying activity, in this 

case, approaches too nearly to the character of ordinary con- 
versation to require a special theory. 


§ 303. The regulative activity within the Congrega- 
tion (comp. § 290) appears limited in relation to Morals, 
partly by the more comprehensive inoperations of the 
Ecclesiastical Government, partly by the irrefragable 
claims of personal liberty. 


One can only say “ appears;’’ for it is necessary that those 
who sustain the office of guidance should be restrained by 
their own personal sense of liberty from invading the province 
of the latter. The very same influence, on the other hand, 
ought also to withhold those who sustain the guiding office 
in the department of Church-Government from invading, in 
the pursuit of a centralizing tendency, the province of the 
Congregation. 


§ 304. Since the Evangelical System of Morals, as 
well as of Doctrine, in opposition to [that of] the Catho- 
lic Church, is still in process of developement: we have 
simply, in general, to lay down rules concerning the 
manner in which,—starting from any given condition,— 
the collective life may gradually be brought nearer to that 


= I take the passage to mean, that both the forms of service or influ- 
ence here specified,—that of the Minister, and that of sympathizing fellow 
‘members of the Congregation,—are necessary to compensate the temporary 
loss suffered by the patient, and should be secured accordingly; but that 
they must at the same time be kept from clashing with each other,—or 
rather, be combined in such a manner as to produce the greatest possible 
anount of benefit.—_TR. 
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form which is in accordance with the maturer insight of 
such as have gone on in advance [of the rest, and of 
their own former position]. 

It is possible, on the one hand, that the given state of 
things may yet contain within itself, unperceived, sundry ele- 
ments derived from Catholicism ; or, on the other, that it may, 
in consequence of mistake, have stepped beyond certain limits 
which Christianity itself lays down. 

§ 305. Since the life of man, in the Christian Congrega- 
tion, as well as elsewhere, is subject withal to certain de- 
terminations derived from social and civi? relationships: it 
should be specified in what manner’we may also procure 
for the influence of the Christian and Evangelical spirit 
a larger validity within the department thus indicated, 
—in so far as it is possible for such an effect to result 
from local determinations [as distinguished from general 
ordinances |. 

Here, universally, we can speak only of the method of pro- 
ceeding to be adopted; the material of the ordering activity 
being dependent upon the current apprehension of the System 
of Christian Doctrine, especially the Doctrine of Morals. 

§ 306. Since it is also necessary that the calls to a 
union of energies, for the purpose of all such works in 
common as are contained in the notion, and [are to be 
accomplished] within the local limits of the Congrega- 
tion, should also have their origin from the ordering 
activity: it is of importance that the boundary of the 
latter (comp. § 303) should be defined. 

The problem is, to separate that which forms a part of offi- 
cial labour, and [as such] has a constant and continuous ez- 
istence,—for example, the entire province of the Diaconate, 
in the original sense of the word,—from that which can pro- 
ceed only from the personal relation of individuals, sustaining 
the office of guidance, towards a portion of the entire body. 


§ 307. We have here treated of Church-Service as 
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one undivided department, without seeking to impose any 
restrictions with regard to the different ways in which 
it is possible to distribute the occupations it involves. 

Otherwise, we should have been obliged to anticipate here 
the theory of Church-Government. Here, again, therefore, 
we can but follow the ancient method, by grouping together, 
at this stage, all who take part in the occupations of Church- 
Service, under the term Clerus. 

§ 308. Only in this general way, therefore, is it pos- 
sible for us also to deal with the question as to whether 
any, and what sort of influence should be exerted by the 
ecclesiastical relation between Clerus and Laity upon the 
association of the former with the latter, as well in civil, 
as in social and scientific relations. 

The problems which it has been usual to discuss under the 
title of Pastoral Prudence, appear here in an altogether sub- 
ordinate character; and their solution depends upon the set- 
tlement of the question, whether any, and what specific diffe- 
rence obtains between those members of the Clerus who con- 
duct the exercises of Worship, and the rest. 


Section THE Seconp.— THe PRINCIPLES or Caurcu 
GovreRNMENT. 


§ 309. If Church-Government has its foundation in 
the form which is given to a connexion subsisting be- 
tween a complexus of Congregations: it follows that we 
have, in the first place, to note down the multiplicity of 
relations which are of possible developement, between 
the Keelesiastical Government and the [individual] 
Congregations, and to determine whether there are any 
forms which, by the peculiar character of the Evangeli- 
cal Church, are definitively excluded, or any others 
which are definitively postulated. 
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It is taken for granted, namely, that the form of such a 
connexion neither contradicts the essential character of Chris- 
tianity, nor does away with the spontaneous activity of the 
individual Congregations. 

§ 310. Since the way and manner in which, in such an 
enclosed complexus, those in whom spontaneous activity 
is predominant become organized with a view to the ex- 
ercise of Church-Government, and the manner in which 
the operation of this Government, and the free, sponta- 
neous activity of the Congregations are mutually stimu- 
lated and restricted, form the internal Church-Constitution 
of the body: the tendency of the problem stated above is, 
to refer the latter [the internal Church-Constitution], 
so far as the Evangelical Church is concerned,—as well 
in its multiplicity [of ecclesiastical developements] as in 
its antagonism towards the Catholic Church,—to certain 
principles. 

On the one hand, the solution must base itself upon certain 
propositions of Dogmatics, and on the other, it can be suc- 
cessfully accomplished only by making an appropriate use of 
Church History and Ecclesiastical Statistics. 

§ 311. Since the Evangelical Church does not, at the 
present time, form but one single complexus of Congre- 
gations, and since, in different portions of it, there is 
even a difference of internal constitution, while on the 
other hand its Theology ought to be the same for all: 
it is necessary that the Theory of Church-Government 
should put its problems in that form and manner in 
which they are the same for all possible Evangelical Con- 
stitutions, and are capable of being solved from the po- 
sition of any and every one of the latter respectively. 

The expression “at the present time,” is merely intended 
to premise that the impossibility of any manner of outward 


unity for the Evangelical Church is at least not decidedly 
made out. 
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§ 312. Since every historical whole is capable of a 
continued existence only by means of the same energies 
through which it originated: it follows that the Govern- 
ment of the Evangelical Church consists of two elements: 
the fixed,—that is, the form which the antagonism [be- 
tween the Government and the Congregations] assumes 
for the given complerus,—and the wnfixed,—in other 
words, that free inoperation upon the whole body, which 
may be attempted by every member of the Church that 
believes himself called to do so. 


Not merely with regard to the rectification of doctrine, but 
also with regard to its Constitution, or fixed Church-Govern- 
ment, the Evangelical Church originated in the first instance 
from this free inoperation ; in the absence of which, moreover, 
(since the fixed Church-Government is identical with the 
Constitution), an amendment of the Constitution could not 
take place in any conceivable way.—In order that the last 
definition [in the text of this 4] may be kept from appearing 
to have a tumultuary tendency, it is only necessary to bear 
in mind, that if a man who does not belong to the predomin- 
antly productive class were nevertheless to believe himself a 
subject of the call referred to, any experiment which he might 
make would of itself come to nothing. 


§ 313. The purpose of these two elements can be but 
one and the same: (comp. § 25) to exhibit more and more 
clearly, in the Evangelical Church, the Idea of Christi- 
anity, according to the peculiar manner in which it is 
apprehended by the said Church,—and to win for it a 
constantly increasing mass of energies. In the pursuit 
of this object, however,—while the organized element, 
the Ecclesiastical Power or (more correctly) Authority, 
may be concerned in the way of ordinance or restriction, 
the unorganized element, or free, spiritual power, can be 
so only in the way of stimulus and warning. 


It being understood, nevertheless, that the Ecclesiastical 
Power is also destitute of every outward sanction for that 
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which it enunciates; so that, essentially, the difference comes 
to this,—that the enunciations just adverted to operate as an 
expression of the spirit and sense of the Community, while on 
the other hand, the free spiritual power seeks to introduce 
into this general sense and spirit something which was not 
there previously. 


§ 314. The condition of a historical whole is the more 
satisfactory, in proportion as these two kinds of activity 
have a more lively hold upon each other, and in propor- 
tion as the action in both departments is connected 
more decidedly with the consciousness of the relative 
antagonism which subsists between them. 


The Ecclesiastical Authority has therefore to combine the 
two following objects, and the Theory [of Church-Govern- 
ment] must seek to discover the, requisite formula (comp. § 
310): [the observance of] its preponderant obligations, to main- 
tain and to strengthen the principle which was constituted by 
means of the last preceding epoch,—and yet at the same time 
also to favour and to protect the manifestations of the free 
spiritual power, which alone is capable of initiating [new] 
reformatory developements. In like manner it should be 
shown with regard to this free spiritual power, how, without 
sacrificing in any degree the strength of [ private ] conviction, 
it may nevertheless content itself with what is capable of be- 
ing brought into life through the agency of the Ecclesiastical 
Authority. 

§ 315. Since an ecclesiastical connexion of the larger 
kind can exist only in the case of a certain degree of 
parity, or a certain facility of equalization, amongst the 
Congregations by which it is constituted: the Hcclesias- 
tical Authority has, in every case, a share in the fashion- 
ing and maintenance of the antagonism [or contrast] be- 
tween Clerus and Laity in the [several| Congregations. 

That is to say, only a share: because the Congregation is 
prior in point of time to the ecclesiastical Nexus; and be- 


cause its very being [as a Congregation] depends upon the 
existence within it of this antagonism. 
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§ 316. Since this participation is capable of varying 
in degree from a maximum to a minimum, our Theory 
has first to settle (the particulars of] this diversity, and 
then to determine to what different circumstances and 
conditions every mode [of adjustment] is respectively 
appropriate, and whether it should be the same for all 
the functions of Church-Service, or should differ as they 
differ. 

For it is self-evident, from a reference to all similar cases, 
that in this seemingly continuous transition from minimum to 
maximum, certain points admit, nevertheless, of being fired 
so as to furnish us with leading distinctions. 

§ 317. Since, further, this parity cannot be regarded 
either as unchangeable, or as always self-renewing, and 
must consequently be at the same time a work of the 
Ecclesiastical Authority: it is necessary to determine the 
form and manner in which the influence thus implied 
should be ewerted,—that is, to define the notion of Ec- 
clesiastical Legislation. 

“ At the same time”: because, namely, it must, in a certain 
sense, be already in existence, before the Ecclesiastical Au- 
thority.—The term Jegislation, [in this connexion], always 
continues to have a character of inewactness, because the Ec- 
clesiastical Authority is likewise destitute of every outward 
sanction. 

§ 318. Since, now, this parity can become immediate- 
ly apparent only in Worship and in Morals, and these 
two things, on the other hand, ought to be in themselves 
the adequate expression of the prevailing piety of any 
[given] locality: the problem thus arises, of making the 
ecclesiastical legislation a means of uniting the two, and 
of keeping them united. 


It is involved in the nature of the case, that this object can 
be attained only by a process of approximation; and that 
the theory, therefore, must aim chiefly at confining the fluc- 
tuation which takes place between the preponderance of the 
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one element and that of the other, within as narrow limits as 
possible, 

§ 319. Since these two things can continue to exist 
as the expression of the ecclesiastical Unity, only in so 
far as they respectively retain their identity; and since, 
on the other hand, every thing which is an expression 
and means of delineation [of some other thing], in so 
far as it has this character, gradually changes its signi- 
ficant value: the problem thus arises, in connexion 
with the work of legislation, of recognising the freedom 
and mobility of each, as well as consolidating its uni- 
Sormity.* 

This will also, at the same time, have the effect of at least 
confining within certain definite limits the relation of the Ec- 
clesiastical Authority to the department of Church-Service, 
in the constitution of the Systems of Worship and of Morals. 

§ 320. In case of an opposition arising within the 
Congregation,—whether it proceeds from individuals 
(comp. § 299) who have fallen out of a state of unity 
with the whole body, or from a recession of [the prin- 
ciple or sentiment of] unity in general,—it must, further, 
. be competent to the Ecclesiastical Authority, as being 
itself the highest expression of the Spirit of the Com- 
munity, to bring the matter to a decision, provided no 
agreement can be arrived at within the Congregation. 

This decision obtains effect, always, only in so far as the 
opponents are also minded not to cease from seeking the satis- 

faction of that impulse which leads them to wish for Chris- 

tian fellowship, in this particular ecclesiastical Union. 

§ 321. In so far as the Ecclesiastical Authority ope- 
rates towards this end, either by means of general regu- 
lations, or at least (where it interposes specially) in 
accordance with such regulations: it is necessary that 

* That is, its constant identity and self-consistency ; Gleichformigkeit, not 
Einformigkeit—Tr. 
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the question be here determined, whether, and under 
what circumstances, in an Evangelical Church-Union, 
Church Discipline,—or, it may be, Excommuntcation,— 
is to be permitted. 

The question with regard to the /atter applies, namely, in 
so far as it is possible [under each particular Ecclesiastical 
Constitution] for the Ecclesiastical Authority to declare that 
the relation of an individual member towards the Congrega- 
tion or the Church-Union has come to an end. That with re- 
gard to the former, arises in so far as it is supposed that where 
an opposition [comp. § 301] has occurred, it cannot be proper- 
ly brought to an end, except by a public acknowledgement 
of its impropriety [on the part of its author or authors]. 


§ 322. With regard to the relation of the Ecclesias- 
tical Authority towards the System of Doctrine, views 
of such opposite character still obtain currency, that it 
seems impossible to find a common starting-point; so 
that a theory [of this relation] can be laid down only 
conditionally. 


Nay, it would not be easy even to bring the different par- 
ties to a mutual understanding with regard to the place where 


the controversy ought to be decided, and consequently, as it 


were, to the choice of an umpire. 


§ 323. Setting out on the one hand from the fact, that 
the Evangelical Church-Union has arisen in connexion 
with, and it may almost be said owt of, the assertion of the 
principle, that it is not competent to any authority to 
“fiv or to alter the System of Doctrine; and on the other 
hand, from the fact that notwithstanding the existence 
of a plurality of Evangelical Church-Unions, following 
different maxims, we nevertheless recognise the exist- 
ence of one Evangelical Church, and of a community of 
doctrine attesting this unity: we believe ourselves at 
liberty to state the problem only in the manner follow- 
ing. It is to be determined in what way the Ecclesias- 
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tical Authority of every Union respectively,—recogni- 
zing the principle that changes in the doctrinal proposi- 
tions and formule commonly received may be permitted 
to arise out of the researches of individuals, only when 
[the results of] the latter have been taken up into the 
conviction of the Congregation,—may be able to protect 
this efficient activity of the free spiritual power, and yet 
at the same time to hold fast the unity of the Church [as 
founded or embodied] in the principles of its origin. 

Of course it is by no means intended to exclude the possi- 
bility of the exercise of this efficient activity of free research, 
also, on the part of those who operate as constituting the Ec- 
clesiastical Authority; on the contrary, all we have to do in 
such a case, is to insist the more strongly upon the principle 
that they must not do this in the manner and under the off- 
cial character [Firma] of the Ecclesiastical Authority.—But 
the problem must be stated in a manner totally opposite to 
that which is here adopted, if we start from the hypothesis 
that the Church exists as one, only by means of a uniformity 
of doctrine so ewact, that the degree of this exactness is capa- 
ble of being specified. 

§ 324. What was said above (comp. § 322) applies 
also to the rights and obligations of the Ecclesiastical 
Authority, as it respects the relation of the Church to the 
State, inasmuch as no method of proceeding which 
could possibly be prescribed would have the good for- 
tune to meet with general recognition. 

There seems to be but thus much observable: that in those 
cases in which the Evangelical Church is wholly separate from 
the State, no one cherishes a wish that it should be other- 
wise; but where a closer connexion exists between the two, 
there is a division of opinion within the Church. 

§ 325. Setting out on the one hand from the principle, 
that if the Church does not wish to be a secular power, 
it must not be welling, either, to be entangled in the or- 
ganization of the secular power; and on the other hand 
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from the principle, that what such members of the 
Church as stand at the head of the Civil Government, 
do within the department of the Church, they can do, 
nevertheless, only in the form of Church-Guidance: we 
are able to state the problem only in the manner follow- 
ing. It is to be determined in what manner the Ecele- 
siastical Authority has to labour, under the various 
circumstances which may be given, for the accomplish- 
ment of this object: that the Church shall be kept from 
falling, either into an impotent independence with regard 
to the State, or into a servitude, no matter how respec- 
table, towards the latter. 


The theory required, is one which it is in the highest de- 
gree difficult to lay down, and one which at the same time 
yields but little advantage; because, if the Ecclesiastical 
Authority finds already existing, either a fusion of the Church 
with the political organization, or a mode of proceeding in 
ecclesiastical matters in which the influence of an outward 
sanction is employed, it can, under its own proper form, 
work against such a state of things only indirectly, and must 
look for every thing further to the gradual inoperations of 
the free spiritual power.—And how little agreement there is 
even with regard to first principles, is best illustrated by the 
circumstance, that where the Church is in a state of servitude 
unaccompanied by respectability, some will always prefer to 
acquire respectability in this state of servitude, and others, on 
the contrary, to remain of no repute, provided they may but 
become independent. 


§ 326. Supposing the State to have taken up into its 
own organization the entire organization of educational in- 
stitutions, the same problem presents itself yet again, in 
a special connexion: inasmuch as there is then,—in re- 
ference to that spiritual culture by which alone the 
Evangelical System of Worship can be maintained, and 
a free spiritual power continue to have existence in the 
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Church,—a like danger of impotent independence or of 
opulent servitude. 
In connexion with this department, the following dilemma, 
—a difficult one, and one which does not admit of a simple 
solution—may, under unfavourable circumstances, very easi- 
ly arise: whether the Church-Union shall content itself with 
that apparatus—-no matter how meagre—which it is able to 
procure and to take care of for itself, independently; or whe- 
ther it shall venture to draw also from sources in which there 
is an admixture of non-Evangelical elements. 

§ 327. Since the various isolated Unions of Congre- 
gations which, taken together, form the Evangelical 
Church, are each exactly limited, —partly by outward 
circumstances which are subject to change, —partly by 
differences in their Systems of Morals or of Doctrine, 
the value attached to which differences is likewise sub- 
ject to change; and since, on the other hand, the 
largest number of them find their independence endan- 
gered by this limitation: there arises, for every one of 
them respectively, the problem of keeping itself open to 
a closer connexion with the rest, and of preparing the 
way, within its own interior, for the accomplishment of 
this connexion, so that no favourable opportunity of 
calling it into existence shall be lost by reason of ne- 
glect. 


This problem also marks the end of the province of the Ec- 
clesiastical Authority; for not only does every previously 
existing Church-Government, upon the solution of this prob- 
lem, become extinct as to its separate being, but the solution 
itself, too, (because it goes out beyond the province of the iso- 
lated Authority ), can only be called forth by the free spiritual 


power, 

§ 328. Since the unfixed element of Church-Govern- 
ment (comp. § 312), which, in the Evangelical Church, 
we designate by the term free spiritual power, being an 
activity on the part of individuals, which is directed to- 
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wards the entire body, supposes the existence of a 
publicity as free from limitation as possible, in which the 
individual has an opportunity of giving utterance to his 
sentiments: it follows that this element is to be found 
especially, at the present time, in connexion with the 
profession of the Academical Theologian and the Ec- 
clesiastical Writer. 

In connexion with the former of these expressions, our 
thoughts should not be directed exactly towards that merely 
accidental form [of instruction by means of lectures] which 
still obtains [in our Universities]. Nevertheless, an oral de- 
livery, exercising, in various ways, a stimulating influence 
upon large masses of youth destined to the work of Church- 
Guidance, will always continue to be in the highest degree 
desirable.—The latter term does not comprehend, in its pre- 
sent connexion, those who merely commit to writing their 
performances in the department of Church-Service [e. g. 
sermons, prayers, &c. | 

§ 829. These two characters will accomplish the most 
general efficiency of which they are capable (comp. 
NS 313, 314), only in the degree in which they respec- 
tively approximate to the notion of a Prince of the 
Church (comp. § 9.) 

They have each of them Jess need of that equipoise which 
is referred to in § 9, in proportion as their productive power 
is exercised within the province of a special scientific profi- 
ciency. Inthe same degree, however, will they also fail to 
exert any general exciting influence upon the government of 
the Church. 

§ 330. Since the Academical Instructor, dealing with 
youth who are especially animated by the religious in- 
terest, has to make the scientific spirit, in its theological 
application, for the first time a matter of thorough 
consciousness in them: it is necessary to specify the me- 
thod in which this spirit may be quickened, without 


weakening the religious interest. 
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How little we are yet in possession of such a method, may 
be learnt from an experience the examples of which are but 
too numerous. For the rest, we forbear the inquiry as to 
whether the appropriate method is of a universal character, 
or whether its selection turns upon different considerations in 
the case of different discipline. 

§ 331. Since the existing [amount and form of theolo- 
gical knowledge] suffices the less to satisfy [the theolo- 
gian], in proportion as the iindivdual discipline come to 
be pervaded by a truly scientific spirit: it is necessary 
to lay down a method of proceeding by which it may be 
possible to combine that encouragement and guidance 
which are directed towards the advancement of the 
theological sciences, with a correct valuation of their 
previous results, and a faithful preservation of the good 
which has been thereby deposited within the Church. 


A like experience evinces the same want in this case as in 
the last; and undeniably, much of the over-strained difference 
that exists between the heralds of the New and the worship- 
ers of the Old, is imputable to the prevailing method of 


instruction. 

§ 332. In so far as the literary activity is directed 
towards the combating of that which is false and perni- 
cious: it is necessary to specify for the Theological 
Writer in particular, the method by which he may, on 
the one hand, not merely discover, but also procure 
recognition for, the True and Good to which the False 
and Pernicious is found attached, and with which it is 
connected,—and on the other, may point out to the 
individuality in which these things make their appear- 
ance, its proper relation to the prevailing want of the 
Church. 

The principle, that all error has being only in so far as it 
is attached to some truth, and all that is bad only in so far as 
it is attached to something that is good, forms the essential 


condition of all controversy and of all correction.—The latter 
L 
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part of the problem rests, on the one hand, upon the assump- 
tion that the Erroneous and Prejudicial, if not supported by 
a marked individuality, is capable of exerting but little influ- 
ence ; and on the other hand upon this,—that in the Church, 
it is possible for every kind of talent to find some mode of 
manifestation which shall conduce to the common benefit. 

§ 333. In so far as this activity seeks to recommend 
and to obtain recognition for that which is new: it is 
necessary to find a formula indicative of the manner in 
whieh the exhibition of the antithesis, and that of the 
connexion, between the New and the Old, may be most 
effectively sustained. 

For if there were no antithesis, it would not be new; and if | 
there were no connexion, it would be impossible to find a 
point of junction for it [in the existing system ]. 

§ 334. Since it is an easy thing for that which is 
matter of public communication to become diffused be- 
yond the circle in which it is properly understood: this 
circumstance gives rise to the problem, of managing the 
delineation just referred to in such a manner, that it 
shall have an attraction for those only who may also be 
expected to make a legitimate use of it. 

The rule which was formerly, almost exclusively, recom- 
mended and applied for this purpose, to employ none but the 
learned [Latin] language as the vehicle of representations 


likely to be either misinterpreted or abused, is no longer 
adapted to existing circumstances. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS oN Practicat TuroLocy. 


§ 335. It was not possible, in this case, to speak of a- 
separation between that which is obligatory upon every 
[theologian], and that which constitutes a special profi- 
crency. 

For the separation can be grounded only upon limitations 
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which are accidental, or all but personal, and presents itself, 
in such cases, spontaneously, Regarded in and for himself, 
every one who is called to the work of Church Guidance, [as 
a Practical Theologian] is capable of every kind of efficient 
activity [here specified]; and there exist not so much diffe- 
rent separable departments, as different degrees, merely, of 
attainable perfection, 


§ 336. The problems [of Practical Theology], especi- 
ally those which occur in the department of Church- 
Government, will be most correctly stated by him who has 
most thoroughly and completely developed his Philoso- 
phical Theology. The most correct methods will suggest 
themselves to him who lives upon the ‘most manifold 
Historical basis in the Present.* The proper carrying 
out of these methods must be most effectually promoted 
by [appropriate] natural endowments and general cul- 
ture. 


If there were no requirement here of all the several depart- 
ments treated of in this encyclopedian outline, the outline 
itself would be incorrect [inasmuch as Practical Theology 
deals immediately with that which is also the end or reason 
of Theology considered as a whole]; as the requirement, again, 
would be, if it embraced any thing incapable of being con- 
tained in any encyclopedian outline. 


§ 337. The present condition of Practical Theology 
evinces that that which occupies the last place in the 
study of every individual theologian, presents itself also 
in a similar position in the developement of Theology upon 
the whole. 

Because (if there were no other reason) it supposes as its 


antecedent the complete developement of Philosophical Theo- 
logy (comp. §§ 66 and 259). 


* The following paraphrase may perhaps render the last clause of this 
sentence more readily intelligible: “ who, having a conscious, living inte- 
rest in the Present, has also most largely and most accurately — out 
its historical antecedents.” —TR, 
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§ 338. Since, in the Evangelical Church, both Church- 
Service and Church-Government are essentially condi- 
tionated by the antagonism of this Church towards the 
Church of Rome :—it constitutes the highest perfection 
of Practical Theology, to fashion both, [Church-Service 
and Church-Government], at any given period, in such 
a manner as shall be best adapted to the existing state 
of this antagonism with reference to [that is, as ap- 
proaching, or receding from] its point of culmination. 

This involves a specific reference to the highest problem of 
Apologetics (comp. § 53). 


THE END. 


ANDREW JACK, PRINTER. 
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